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Prefatory  Note 

An  alphabetical  Glossary  (appendix  A)  defines  special  terms 
and  phrases  used  in  this  report  and  certain  common  terms  and  phrases 
used  with  special  meanings.  The  definitions  also  set  forth  many  of 
the  limitations  and  qualifications  of  the  data  presented  in  text  and 
tables,  and  some  of  the  conventions  used.  The  reader  will  find  it 
profitable,  possibly  even  necessary,  to  review  the  Glossary  before  pro- 
ceeding too  far  with  the  text  or  tables,  and  to  refer  to  the  Glossary  for 
definitions  of  terms  or  phrases  encountered  that  appear  undefined  or 
oddly  used.  The  Glossary  is  intended  to  preclude  the  need  for  re- 
peated and  lengthy  qualifications  of  teiTas  and  phrases  constantly 
used  throughout  this  report. 
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chapter  I 
PURPOSE,  SCOPE,  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY 

Purpose  of  Study 

TURNOVER  OF  STAFF  in  social  agencies  has  been  a  serious 
concern  of  agency  administrators  for  at  least  the  past  10  years.  Re- 
peatedly, at  conferences  and  in  the  professional  journals,  the  complaint 
has  been  heard  that  staff  turnover  (l)  handicaps  the  agency  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  effective  social  services  for  clients;  (2)  is  costly  and 
unproductively  time  consuming;  and  (3)  is  responsible  for  the  weary 
cycle  of  recruitment-employment-orientation-production-resignation 
that  has  been  far  from  helpful  to  the  reputation  of  social  work  as 
a  profession  or  to  the  community's  respect  for  the  agency  as  a  stable 
social  institution.  The  time,  money,  and  effort  that  must  be  devoted 
to  recruitment  and  orientation  of  staff  who  then  resign  before  the 
agency  has  realized  a  reasonable  return  from  their  tenure  could  clearly 
be  deployed  more  productively  in  improved  or  expanded  services  to 
clients.^ 

What  constitutes  "turnover"  of  professional  staff  in  social 
agencies,  and  how  extensive  is  it?  Is  it  really  "excessive,"  compared 
with  turnover  of  staff  in  other  fields?  What  are  the  reasons  that 
prompt  social  work  staff  to  resign  from  social  agencies?  Where  do 
they  go?  If  not  immediately  reemployed  in  social  work,  do  they 
intend  to  return?  Are  they  temporary  or  permanent  losses  for  the 
agency?  tlie  field  of  resignation ?  the  social  work  prof ession ?  How 
much  do  agencies  know  of  the  motivating  reasons  for  resignation  of 
professional  staff  ?  If  turnover  of  professional  staff  is  excessive,  how 
can  it  be  controlled,  and  by  whom  ? 


^In  "A  Study  of  Turnover  and  Its  Cost,"  Hospitals,  vol.  29,  No.  5,  May  1955,  pp.  59-62, 
a  research  team  of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Program  in  Hospital  Administration  described 
a  pilot  study,  financed  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  to  determine  the  cost  of  staff  turnover  in 
a  hospital.  The  direct  costs  of  turnover  in  the  hospital  in  question  were  $40,653,  3.3  percent 
of  total  salaries  paid,  excluding  salaries  of  the  hospital  administrator  and  medical  specialists. 
Direct  costs  included  expenses  involved  in  separation  of  employees  and  accession  of  new 
employees  (recruitment,  selection,  employment,  orientation,  learning,  and  training).  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  indirect  and  intangible  costs  of  turnover  (e.g.,  "lowered  quality  and  quantity  of 
work")  the  monetary  value  of  which  was  not  determined.  There  have  been  no  recent  studies 
of  the  cost  of  turnover  in  a  social  agency.  However,  see  Goodman,  N.,  "Salaries,  Costs,  and 
Workloads,"  Social  Casework,  vol.  4.  No.  i.  January   1959,  pp.  49-57- 


This  study  was  undertaken  by  tlie  Children's  Bureau,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America,  in  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions 
insofar  as  they  bear  upon  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  social  agencies 
with  which  these  three  organizations  are  primarily  concerned. 

Scope  and  Applicability  of  Data  and  Findings 

The  "professional"  staff  who  are  of  major  concern  in  this  study 
were  full-time  social  workers — caseworkers  (including  case  aides), 
supervisors,  consultants,  and  directors — loho  were  on  duty  at  the  he- 
girming  of  the  study  year.  All  but  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  report 
and  all  but  the  last  two  appendixes  are  concerned  with  such  employees 
only.  For  purposes  of  brevity,  qualifying  terms  and  phrases  to 
establish  this  universe  of  discourse  are  not  used  in  all  instances  in 
this  report.  Therefore,  except  where  otheriuise  specifically  stated, 
full-time  social  workers  loho  were  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  year  are  to  he  understood  as  the  only  class  of  employees  under 
discussion  in  this  report.  Other  employees  who  were  on  duty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  year  (professional  employees  other  than  social 
workers  and  part-time  social  workers),  or  employees  who  entered  on 
duty  after  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  are  included  in  some  of 
the  generalizations  stated  in  chapters  I  and  II  and  in  some  of  the 
bibliographical  references  in  appendix  F.  Characteristics,  reasons 
for  resignation,  and  related  data  concerning  these  employees  are  dis- 
cussed in  appendix  E  only.  They  are  excluded  in  all  other  chapters 
and  appendixes,  even  though  no  specific  statement  to  this  effect  appears 
therein. 

The  study  agencies  included  the  State  and  local  public  child 
welfare  agencies  (in  48  States,  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Eico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  "States")  that  participated  in  the  child  welfare  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  1958;  all  but  one  of  the  230  casework  service  agencies 
that  were  members  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  on  April 
30, 1957  (7  research  or  other  CWLA  agencies  not  engaged  in  provid- 
ing direct  casework  services  were  not  included ;  the  one  service  agency 
not  included  was  unable  to  participate  because  of  destruction  of  rec- 
ords during  a  fire)  ;  and  all  of  the  256  voluntary  agencies  that  were 
members  of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America  during  1957. 

Of  the  229  participating  CWLA  agencies,  30  State  and  11 
other  public  agencies  were  included  among  "public  child  welfare" 
agencies,  and  45  agencies  that  were  also  members  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America  were  included  among  "voluntary 
family  service"  agencies.     The  "voluntary  child  welfare"  agencies 


referred  to  in  this  study  were  tlae  remaining  143  CWLA  member 
agencies.^ 

The  public  child  welfare,  voluntary  child  welfare,  and  volun- 
tary family  service  fields  of  the  three  groups  of  study  agencies,  as 
described  above,  had  9,434  full-time  social  workers  on  duty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  year.  It  is  estimated  that  about  13,800  full- 
time  social  workers  were  employed  in  public  and  voluntary  child 
welfare  work  (excluding  court  and  institutional  employees)  and 
family  service  work  during  the  early  part  of  1957.^  The  number  of 
social  workers  included  in  this  study  therefore  represented  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  U.S.  social  workers  in  the  three  fields.  Nearly  all  full- 
time  public  child  welfare  workers  were  included,  but  only  about  40 
percent  of  all  full-time  voluntary  child  welfare  workers  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  social  workers  employed  fulltime  in  family  service.  Vol- 
untary child  welfare  and  family  service  workers  employed  in  agencies 
that  were  not  members  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  or 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America  were  not  included  in 
the  study. 

Voluntary  child  welfare  and  family  service  workers  were  there- 
fore under-represented  in  this  study,  compared  with  the  nearly  uni- 
versal coverage  of  public  child  welfare  workers.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  covered  public  child  welfare  workers  was  nearly  four 
times  the  number  of  voluntary  child  welfare  workers  and  more  than 
214  times  those  in  family  service.  These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  any  of  the  findings  for  the  study  group  as  a  whole 
(i.e.,  "all  fields"  in  the  tables) . 

Of  an  estimated  100,000  full-time  social  workers  employed  in 
all  U.S.  agencies  early  in  1957,  over  48,000  were  employed  in  public 
assistance  and  approximately  15,200  were  employed  in  noncasework 
service  agencies  or  were  not  classifiable.  Of  the  estimated  36,800 
full-time  social  workers  who  could  be  assumed  to  have  been  employed 
in  casework  service  agencies  other  than  public  assistance,  37  percent 
were  employed  in  child  welfare  and  family  service;  26  percent  were 
included  in  this  study.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  social  workers 
included  in  this  study  represented  about  a  fourth  of  all  U.S.  social 
workers  employed  full  time  in  casework  service  agencies  other  than 
public  assistance. 

Characteristics  of  public  assistance  workers  (e.g.,  age,  marital 
status,  level  of  graduate  social  work  education,  etc.)  and  of  employ- 


'  For  purposes  of  simplicity  in  tabulating  data,  three  small  public  agencies  that  did  not 
participate  in  the  child  welfare  grant-in-aid  program  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
were  included  among  the  "voluntary"  child  welfare  agencies. 

Based  on  an  estimated  increase  of  lo  percent  for  voluntary  child  welfare,  and  20  percent 
for  family  service,  in  the  numbers  of  full-time  social  workers  employed  in  these  two  fields 
in  1957,  compared  with  the  numbers  reported  in  the  1950  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  number  of  full-time  social  workers  in  public  child  welfare  increased  from 
4,163105,811. 


ment  in  public  assistance  agencies  (e.g.,  salary,  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, workload,  working  conditions,  supervisory  practices,  etc.) 
are  undoubtedly  closer  in  nature  to  public  child  welfare  than  they  are 
to  the  characteristics  of  workers  and  of  employment  in  voluntary 
child  welfare  or  family  service  agencies.  In  most  States,  public 
assistance  and  public  child  welfare  workers  are  employees  of  the 
same  agency.  The  findings  and  implications  of  this  study  that  are 
most  applicable  to  the  public  assistance  field  are  therefore  those  per- 
taining to  public  child  welfare,  rather  than  those  pertaining  to  all 
study  agencies  as  a  group,  or  to  the  two  voluntary  fields. 

Method  of  the  Study 

Study  forms  or  questionnaires  to  be  completed  by  voluntary 
child  welfare  agencies  and  those  to  be  completed  by  their  employees 
who  resigned  were  distributed  by,  submitted  to,  and  checked  or  coded 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  Study  forms  or  question- 
naires to  be  completed  by  public  child  welfare  and  voluntary  family 
service  agencies  and  their  employees  who  resigned  were  processed  by 
the  Children's  Bureau.  All  data  in  these  forms  and  questionnaires 
were  tabulated  and  analyzed  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

In  order  to  utilize  data  provided  in  the  course  of  operation  of 
the  regular  personnel  reporting  system,  the  study  year  for  family 
service  agencies  was,  in  effect,  calendar  year  1957,  more  accurately 
the  period  January  2,  1957,  to  January  1,  1958,  both  dates  inclusive. 
For  family  service  agencies,  the  employees  on  duty  at  the  "beginning" 
of  the  study  year  were  therefore  those  on  duty  at  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957;  for  the  child  welfare  agencies,  those  on  duty  at  the  close 
of  April  30, 1957. 

Each  of  the  participating  agencies  was  requested  to  report  the 
numbers  of  full-time  professional  employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  year,  classified  by  sex,  position,  year  of  birth,  marital 
status,  education,  length  of  employment  in  the  reporting  agency, 
white  or  nonwhite,  and,  for  females,  age  of  the  youngest  child  (see 
tables  1  to  3,  appendix  C).*  After  the  end  of  the  study  year,  "resig- 
nation rates"  were  to  be  computed  for  each  of  these  categories  of 
employees,  based  on  the  number  of  employees  on  duty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  year,  in  each  category,  and  the  number  of  such 
employees  who  resigned  during  the  study  year. 

After  the  end  of  the  study  year,  each  participating  agency 
reported  the  number  of  employees  on  duty  on  the  last  day  of  the 
study  year,  classified  by  position.     One-half  the  sum  of  the  numbers 


■*  For  family  service  employees,  these  or  equivalent  data,  except  for  white  or  nonwhite, 
were  provided  on  coded  punchcards  prepared  for  each  employee  as  part  of  a  special  per- 
sonnel study. 
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on  duty  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  year  was  con- 
sidered an  "average"  number  employed  during  the  year.  The  agen- 
cies also  reported  the  numbers  of  employees  separated  during  the 
study  year,  for  each  separation  category,  distinguishing  between  {a) 
separated  employees  who  were  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
year,  and  (h)  separated  employees  who  entered  on  duty  after  the 
beginning  of  the  study  year.  Both  (a)  and  (h)  were  subdivided 
into  categories  of  "caseworkers"  and  "all  others."  Kates  of  separa- 
tion were  computed,  based  on  (a)  and  the  numbers  of  employees  on 
duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  Average  separation  rates 
were  also  computed,  based  on  the  sum  of  (a)  and  (6)  and  the  average 
numbers  of  employees  during  the  study  year. 

During  the  study  year,  whenever  an  employee  resigned,  the 
jiarticipating  agency  completed  an  "Agency  Report  on  Resignation" 
(Form  22-C,  for  child  welfare  agencies;  Form  22-CF,  for  family 
service  agencies;  see  appendix  B),  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  or  Child  Welfare  League,  as  appropriate.  Agencies 
were  requested  to  complete  and  forward  these  reports  as  soon  after 
the  resignation  occurred  as  possible. 

The  Agency  Report  gave  the  name  and  address  of  the  resignee, 
his  position,  length  of  employment  in  the  agency,  and  salary  at  time 
of  resignation,  the  nature  of  his  new  employment  immediately  after 
resignation,  the  name  and  address  of  the  new  employer,  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  resignation.  The  Agency  Report  used  by  child  welfare 
agencies  also  gave  the  resignee's  previous  experience  before  employ- 
ment in  the  agency,  marital  status  and  education  at  the  time  of  res- 
ignation and,  for  female  employees,  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  as 
of  that  date.  In  family  service  cases,  the  latter  three  items  were 
provided  by  the  resignee,  in  the  questionnaire  he  completed  (see 
below). 

If  the  resignee  had  been  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
year,  the  Agency  Report  ^  indicated  how  he  had  been  classified  at  that 
time  (i.e.,  position,  marital  status,  age  group,  education,  length  of  em- 
ployment in  the  agency,  etc.).  This  information  was  needed  for  de- 
termination of  the  rate  of  resignation  for  each  of  the  various  categories 
of  employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year. 

In  addition  to  the  identifying  and  characteristics  data,  agencies 
were  requested  to  indicate  which  of  19  different  reasons  listed  in  the 
Agency  Report  played  a  part  in  motivating  the  resignation,  and  to 
specify  any  other  motivating  reason  different  from  the  19  listed.  This 
determination  was  to  represent  the  best  judgment  of  the  immediate 
supervisor  and  other  agency  officials  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts. 
They  were  asked  to  consider  not  only  the  information  in  the  personnel 


"In  the  case  of  child  welfare  resignees;   the  individual  punchcard  in   the  case  of  family 
service  resignees. 


record  but  also  other  informatioii  known  to  the  agency.  Finally, 
agencies  were  asked  to  specify  which  one  (or  two)  of  the  indicated 
reasons  they  considered  the  "most  compelling"  reasons  for  the  resigna- 
tion, and  what  reasonable  measures,  by  the  agency,  employee,  or  others, 
might  have  prevented  the  agency's  loss  of  the  employee's  services.^ 
Agencies  were  assured  that  the  information  and  opmions  they  re- 
ported on  reasons  for  resignation  and  reasonable  measures  would  be 
considered  confidential  in  that  no  respondent  would  be  identified  in 
any  discussion  of  these  items. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  Agency  Keport,  the  Children's 
Bureau  (or  Child  Welfare  League)  mailed  the  resignee  an  "Employee 
Eeport  on  Kesignation"  (Form  22-D,  for  child  welfare  resignees; 
Form  22-DF,  for  family  service  resignees;  see  ajopendix  B).  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  (or  executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League),  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  study,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  information 
the  resignee  was  asked  to  report,  and  requesting  him  to  complete  the 
form  and  return  it  to  the  sender  in  a  self -addressed,  franked  (or 
stamped)  envelope  which  was  enclosed.  The  resignee  was  assured 
that  the  information  and  opinions  he  reported  would  be  kept  confi- 
dential, and  that  his  Employee  Keport  would  be  destroyed  after  the 
data  had  been  entered  on  a  punchcard  which  carried  no  name.'^ 

If  the  resignee's  Employee  Report  was  not  returned  within  a 
month  after  the  form  was  mailed  to  him,  a  first  followup  letter  was 
sent  to  him.  The  first  followup  letter  (see  appendix  B)  stressed  the 
importance  of  his  report  in  providing  "both  sides"  of  the  story  of  his 
resignation  and  gave  repeated  assurances  of  confidentiality  and 
anonymity.  This  letter,  also  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  (or  executive  director  of  the  Cliild  Welfare  League),  advised 
the  resignee  that,  after  the  data  reported  were  coded,  all  records  identi- 
fying respondents  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  identify  any  respondent  from  the  punchcard — the  sole  remaining 
record.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  resignees  whose  Employee 
Reports  were  not  returned  within  a  month  after  they  were  first  mailed 
did  submit  a  completed  report  within  a  month  after  the  first  followup 
letter  was  sent.  The  "holdouts"  were  sent  an  individually  typed  final 
followup  letter,  signed  by  the  author,  somewhat  sterner  in  tone  than 
the  first  followup.  The  final  followup  stated  that  completion  and 
submission  of  the  Employee  Report  was  part  of  the  resignee's  obliga- 
tion to  the  profession  and  to  the  families  and  children  served,  and 
invited  him  to  communicate  to  the  author  why  he  was  unwilling  to 
submit  the  report.     Of  315   resignees  to  whom  such  individually 


"  In  the  case  of  resignation  of  a  director,  an  officer  of  the  agency's  Board  was  requested  to 
complete  the  Agency  Report. 

^All  Employee  Reports  were  burned  after  coding,  tabulation,  and  analysis  of  data  were 
completed. 
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typed  final  followup  letters  had  to  be  sent  during  the  year,  210  subse- 
quently submitted  their  Employee  Reports  before  the  cutoff  date;  101 
resignees  never  replied;  and  data  from  4  reports  received  after  the 
cutoff  date  could  not  be  included  in  the  final  tabulations  already  under- 
way (these  4  cases  have  subsequently  been  included  among  the  "never 
replied"  category).^ 

When  Employee  Reports  were  returned  undelivered  by  the 
post  office  because  of  inadequate  address  or  unclaimed,  mail  contact 
with  the  resignee  was  attempted  through  a  better  or  later  address 
secured  tlirough  the  cooperation  of  the  reporting  agency,  or  by  writing 
him  at  his  new  place  of  employment,  if  known.  This  effort  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  101  cases.  Most  of  these  resignees  had  left  the  community 
and  no  forwarding  address  was  obtainable ;  two  had  died,  three  were 
inaccessible  because  of  hospitalization  and  two  because  of  admission 
to  a  convent. 

Of  a  grand  total  of  2,030  Employee  Reports  mailed  to  resignees 
covered  in  any  aspect  of  this  study  (social  workers  and  specialists, 
full  time  and  part  time,  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year 
or  employed  subsequently),  1,824  completed  reports  were  returned 
and  received,  a  total  response  rate  of  90  percent.  However,  101  of  the 
2,030  resignees  were  never  contacted ;  the  response  rate  for  those  con- 
tacted is  therefore  95  percent.  Whatever  faults  social  workers  may 
have  (if  the  child  welfare  and  family  service  workers  included  in  this 
study  may  be  considered  typical  of  social  workers  in  general),  their 
interest  and  willingness  to  participate  in  social  research  designed  to 
cope  with  problems  of  the  profession  is  indeed  remarkable,  consider- 
ing their  unusually  high  response  rate  in  this  study.  Early  or  late, 
complete  or  incomplete,  their  reports  were  mailed  in  from  all  over  the 
world — Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  Israel,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  North 
and  South  America.^ 

All  resignees  were  asked  to  indicate  in  the  Employee  Report 
whether  they  were  reemployed,  the  type  of  work,  and  salary;  if  not 
reemployed  in  social  work,  whether  they  intended  to  return  to  em- 
ployment in  social  work;  and  if  they  did,  or  were  uncertain  about 


The  four  letters  addressed  to  one  of  these  resignees  had  Uterally  trailed  her  around  the 
world.  When  they  finally  caught  up  with  her,  upon  her  return  from  a  worldwide  tour,  she 
promptly  completed  and  mailed  in  her  Employee  Report,  but  it  was  received  8  months  after 
the  cutoff  date. 

The  specialists  employed  in  the  child  welfare  agencies  are  equally  deserving  of  this  tribute. 
Although  there  were  only  68  resignations  of  specialists  (62  resignee  specialists  were  contacted), 
only  I  failed  to  respond.  Present  and  former  staff  members  of  the  study  agencies  were  equally 
helpful  in  pretesting  the  report  forms.  Recently  resigned  staff  in  five  different  study  agencies 
were  willing  to  assemble  at  the  agency  to  complete  a  proposed  draft  of  the  Employee  Report, 
to  raise  questions  as  to  wording,  clarity,  and  comprehensiveness,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  list  of  reasons  for  resignation,  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  draft  form.  This  was 
accomplished  in  group  meetings  and  private  interviews  with  the  author.  Present  staff  mem- 
bers also  participated  in  critical  evaluation  of  the  proposed  forms;  supervisors  and  directors 
concentrating  on  the  Agency  Report.  The  draft  forms  were  extensively  revised  after  the  first 
two  of  these  meetings,  were  somewhat  revised  after  the  next  two  meetings,  and  were  found  to 
require  but  minor  revisions  by  the  last  group. 


reemployment  but  preferred  social  work,  the  field  of  social  work  and 
type  of  agency  in  which  they  were  interested.  In  addition,  as  in  the 
Agency  Report.,  the  resignee  was  asked  to  specify  all  reasons  that 
played  a  part  in  motivating  his  resignation,  the  one  (or  two)  reasons 
he  considered  most  compelling,  and  the  reasonable  measures  that 
might  have  prevented  his  resignation  or  would  influence  his  return 
to  the  agency.^" 

All  reported  data  were  coded  and  a  punchcard  was  prepared 
for  each  resigiiee,  incorporating  responses  on  both  the  Agency  and 
Employee  Reports.  Agency  data  on  the  resignee's  reemployment  im- 
mediately after  resignation  were  utilized  only  in  cases  in  which  there 
were  no  Employee  R-eports.  The  153  such  cases  of  major  interest 
(resignees  who  were  full-time  social  workers  on  duty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  year)  are  discussed  below.  In  28  of  these  cases,  the  agency 
reported  that  the  resignee  was  reemployed  in  social  work  and  indicated 
the  specific  field.  In  26  cases,  the  agency  had  no  information  on  the 
resignee's  reemployment  status  or  understood  that  he  was  reemployed 
but  did  not  know  where.  In  these  26  cases,  we  are  uncertain  whether 
data  on  intent  to  return  to  social  work  would  be  applicable.  In  90 
cases,  the  agency  understood  that  the  resignee  was  not  reemployed  or 
was  reemployed  outside  of  social  work.  In  these  99  cases,  data  on 
intent  to  return  to  social  work  are  applicable  but,  of  course, 
unavailable. 

No  Employee  Report  Cases 

Employee  Reports  were  not  received  from  153  resignees  who 
were  full-time  social  workers  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
year,  as  follows: 


Public  child  welfare.  . . . 
Voluntary  child  welfare. 
Voluntary  family  service 

Males 

Females 

Caseworkers 

Others 

Fully  trained 

Partially  trained 

Untrained 

Total 


Number 


103 
20 
30 


21 
132 


128 
25 


57 
32 
64 


153 


Percent  of 

total 
resignees 


10.6 
8.5 

7.3 


6.5 
10.2 


9.3 
11.0 


7.7 

9.1 

12.2 


9.5 


^°  Family  service  resignees  were  also  requested  to  report  marital  status,  age  of  youngest  child, 
and  graduate  social  work  education,  as  of  the  time  of  resignadon. 


Other  Studies  of  Turnover  in  Social  Agencies 

Some  of  the  findings  in  this  study  resemble  the  findings  of 
similar  recent  studies  of  turnover  in  social  agencies,  or  of  related 
studies,  covering  individual  social  agencies  or  groups  of  agencies  in 
various  fields  of  social  work.  Most  of  these  previous  studies  were 
conducted  by  or  for  the  agencies  involved,  that  is,  the  data  on  which 
the  findings  were  based  were  submitted  to  the  agencies  directly  or  to 
their  agents  conducting  the  study.  In  this  study,  the  data  on  which 
the  findings  are  based  were  assembled  by  an  independent  body — the 
Children's  Bureau — not  acting  as  the  agent  for  the  study  agencies,  and 
this  fact  was  known  to  the  respondents  from  whom  the  data  were 
secured.  This  difference  in  study  methods  may  detract  from  the 
significance  of  the  similarities  in  study  findings.  Therefore,  no  effort 
was  made  to  compare  specific  findings  of  the  present  study  with 
related  findings  in  other  studies,  although,  as  noted,  the  former  are 
similar  to  the  latter  in  many  respects." 

Statistical  Significance  of  Difference  Between  Rates 
and  Percentages 

As  is  apparent  from  the  tables  (see  appendix  C)  and  the  statis- 
tical data  appearing  in  the  text,  some  of  the  differences  between  rates  or 
percentages  for  various  fields,  reasons  for  resignations,  male  and 
female  categories,  etc.,  are  quite  small  and  have  little  or  no  statistical 
significance.  Generally,  inferences  based  on  differences  between  rates 
or  percentages  that  may  be  due  to  sampling  error  have  been  avoided. 
In  most  cases,  discussion  centers  on  differences  that  are  substantial. 

Because  of  the  significance  attached  to  the  difference  in  resigna- 
tion rates  between  men  and  women,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
chances  are  about  1  in  500  that  this  difference  would  be  as  great  as 
obtained  if  in  fact  the  two  rates  were  the  same. 


"  For  recent  studies,  see  especially  Vinter,  R.  D.,  "Report  of  the  Personnel  Turnover  Study 
Conducted  for  the  National  Federation  of  Setdements,"  paper  presented  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  May  1957;  Haynes,  G.  H.,  "Causes  and  Effects  of  Casework  Staff 
Turnover;  Sept.  i,  1953-Feb.  28,  1955,  at  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Children's  Home," 
(Mimeographed)  March  1955;  Separations  of  Social  Worl{ers  in  California  County  Welfare 
Departments,  California  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  May  1955;  and  An  Exit  Study  of  Local 
Professional  Workers  in  Girl  Scouting,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  April  1954. 
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chapter  II 
TURNOVER  OF  FULL-TIME  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

General 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  the  study  year,  9,748  full-time  pro- 
fessional staff  members  (9,434  social  workers  and  314  specialists) 
were  on  duty  in  the  study  agencies.  During  the  year,  3,132  new  full- 
time  professional  staff  members  entered  on  duty.  Of  the  former 
group  of  9,748  professional  staff,  2,167  employees  were  separated  dur- 
ing the  year ;  and  of  the  latter  group,  568  employees.  Remaining  on 
duty  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  therefore,  were  10,145  full-time  pro- 
fessional employees.  A  total  of  12,880  full-time  professional  staff 
members  had  been  employed  in  the  agencies  at  various  times  during 
the  year.  The  number  employed  throughout  the  year  averaged  9,947 
employees  (one-half  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on  duty  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  study  year) . 

From  the  above  data  may  be  computed  the  various  measures 
of  staff  turnover  usually  encountered  in  personnel  literature.  The 
most  common  measure — widely  used  because  readily  computed  and 
easily  understood,  though  it  represents  only  a  crude  index — expresses 
the  number  of  separations  during  a  period  as  a  percent  of  the  average 
number  employed  during  the  period.^  The  annual  average  turnover 
rate,  computed  in  this  manner,  for  the  full-time  professional  staff  of 
the  agencies  included  in  this  study  was  27  percent.^ 

Of  the  2,735  employees  (100  percent)  who  were  separated  dur- 
ing the  study  year — 

resigned; 

were  granted  educational  leave; 

terminated  temporary  employment; 

changed  from  full  time  to  less  than   full  time  on   child 

welfare  duties; 

were  granted  extended  leave  without  pay; 

retired; 

were  discharged  by  the  agency,  for  cause; 

died;  and 

were  separated  for  miscellaneous  other  reasons. 

^  As  used  in  this  study,  "turnover"  rate  (the  more  familiar  term)  is  synonymous  with  "sep- 
aration" rate,  although  both  accessions  and  separations  of  staff  are  regarded  as  measures  of 
turnover.  For  a  clear-cut  exposition  of  the  uses  and  limitations  of  the  various  measures  of 
staff  turnover,  see  Levine,  E.  and  Wright,  S.,  "New  Ways  to  Measure  Personnel  Turnover  in 
Hospitals,"  Hospitals,  vol.  31,  No.  15,  August  1957,  pp.  38-43. 

Of  the  average  number  of  full-time  professional  employees,  97  percent  were  social  workers 
and  only  3  percent  were  specialists.  Of  the  total  separations  of  full-time  professional  em- 
ployees, 94  percent  were  known  to  be  social  workers  and  an  additional  3  percent  were 
estimated  to  be  social  workers.  Social  workers  and  specialists  could  be  distinguished  among 
separated  employees  who  resigned,  but  not  among  employees  who  were  separated  for  other 
reasons  (e.g.,  educational  leave,  retirement,  etc.).  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  specialists  is 
believed  to  have  little  effect  in  computation  of  turnover  rates. 
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Percent  Number 

71 

1,936 

9 

245 

7 

189 

6 

157 

3 

70 

2 

59 

1 

42 

- 

12 

1 

25 

If  we  exclude  from  separations  the  157  child  welfare  employees 
who  remained  with  the  agencies  but  were  "separated"  from  full-time 
child  welfare  duties,  the  turnover  rate  becomes  26  percent.  If,  in  ad- 
dition, we  exclude  from  all  calculations  the  189  temporary  employees, 
the  rate  becomes  24  percent.  Therefore,  of  the  average  number  of 
regular  employees  during  the  year,  nearly  a  fourth  were  no  longer 
employed  in  the  same  agency  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Three  Study  Fields  Compared 

The  various  measures  of  turnover  in  each  of  the  three  study 
fields  may  be  computed  from  the  following  data : 


All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

On  duty  at  beginning  of  study  year.  . 
Entered  on  duty  during  year 

9,748 

3,132 

2,735 

(2,167) 

(568) 

10,145 

12,880 

9,947 

5,953 
2,149 
1,840 
(1,403) 
(437) 
6,262 
8,102 

6,108 

1,675 

392 

347 

(319) 

(28) 

1,720 

2,067 

1,697 

2,120 
591 

Total  separations  during  year 

On  duty  at  beginning  of  year. . . . 

Entered  on  duty  during  year 

On  duty  at  end  of  year 

548 
(445) 
(103) 
2,163 

2,711 
2,142 

Average     employment     throughout 
vear 

Annual  Average  Turnover  Rates  of  Total  Professional  StaflF 


Total 

Resigned 

To  educational  leave 

Terminated  temporary  employment. 
To  less  than  full  time  on  child  welfare 

To  extended  leave  without  pay 

Retired 

Discharged  by  agency,  for  cause 

Died 

Separated  for  other  reasons 


27.5 


19.5 

2.5 

1.9 

1.6 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.2 


30.1 


19.7 

3.8 

1.7 

2.4 

1.1 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.2 


20.4 


17.0 
.5 
.8 
.4 
.3 
.8 
.4 
.0 
.2 


25.6 


20.7 

.2 

3.5 

(«) 

(») 

.4 

.5 

.1 

.2 


"  Inapplicable. 

Some  of  the  separation  categories  listed  above  are  not  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  three  fields  (see  appendix  A,  definitions  of  "on  duty" 
and  "separations").  The  category  "terminated  temporary  employ- 
ment" reflects  a  practice  of  employing  temporary  employees  as  vaca- 
tion replacements,  for  special  projects,  etc.,  that  is  more  widespread 
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in  the  family  service  field  than  in  public  child  welfare.  Separations 
for  educational  leave  are  far  more  common  in  public  child  welfare, 
with  its  largely  untrained  or  partially  trained  staff,  than  in  either  of 
the  two  voluntary  fields,  where  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  staff  is 
fully  trained.  And  the  separation  categories  "to  less  than  full  time  on 
child  welfare"  and  "to  extended  leave  without  pay"  are  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  family  service  field.  Wlien  these  separation  cate- 
gories are  excluded,  the  total  annual  average  turnover  rates  for  the 
three  fields  became  more  nearly  equal :  22.9  percent  for  public  child 
welfare,  18.6  percent  for  voluntary  child  welfare,  and  22  percent  for 
family  service. 

Average  Turnover  of  Caseworkers 

The  annual  average  turnover  rate  for  caseworkers  (computed 
as  in  the  preceding  sections)  was  34  percent.  The  average  number 
of  caseworkers  employed  throughout  the  year  was  6,927,  of  whom 
2,333  were  separated  during  the  year. 

Summary  data  for  caseworkers,  by  field,  are  as  follows : 


All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

On  duty  at  beginning  of  study  year. . 
Entered  on  duty  during  year 

6,762 
2,662 
2,333 
(1,794) 
(539) 
7,091 
9,424 

6,927 

4,337 
1,884 
1,620 
(1,199) 
(421) 
4,601 
6,221 

4,469 

971 

271 

239 

(218) 

(21) 

1,003 

1,242 

987 

1,454 
507 

Total  separations  during  year 

On  duty  at  beginning  of  year. . . . 

Entered  on  duty  during  year 

On  duty  at  end  of  year 

474 
(377) 
(97) 
1,487 

Total  employed  during  year 

1,961 

Average     employment     throughout 
year 

1,471 

Annual  Average  Turnover  Rates  of  Caseworkers 


Total 

Resigned 

To  educational  leave 

Terminated  temporary  employment 
To  less  than  full  time  on  child  wel 

fare , 

To  extended  leave  w^ithout  pay. ... 
All  other  separations 

•  Inapplicable. 


33.7 

36.2 

24.2 

23.6 

23.8 

19.8 

3.4 

5.0 

.6 

2.5 

2.0 

.9 

1.8 

2.7 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

32.2 


25.7 

.2 

5.0 


(") 


1.3 
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Rate  of  Turnover  of  Employees  on  Duty  at  Beginning  of 

Study  Year 

As  Levine  and  Wright  point  out,^  the  average  turnover  rate 
does  not  express  the  risk  of  turnover  among  a  given  staff  population, 
since  the  period  during  which  the  turnover  could  conceivably  have 
occurred  is  not  uniformly  the  same  for  all  the  employees  included  in 
the  average  number  employed.  For  those  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study  year,  this  period  of  exposure  to  the  risk  of  turnover  was  1 
year;  for  those  who  entered  on  duty  subsequently,  it  was  less  than  a 
year,  depending  on  the  date  of  employment.^ 

Theoretically,  the  most  valid  measure  of  turnover  potential 
would  be  based  on  the  number  of  separations  during  a  given  period 
among  a  cohort  of  employees  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  agen- 
cies on  the  same  date.  To  determine  such  a  measure  would,  of  course, 
be  impractical  for  most  social  agencies.  A  practical  and  meaningful 
measure  of  the  risk  of  turnover,  or  turnover  potential,  at  least  relates 
the  number  of  separations  among  a  given  cohort  of  employees  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  cohort  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
in  question.  Such  a  measure  is  here  termed  "rate  of  turnover,"  or 
"turnover  rate,"  as  distinguished  from  the  '■''average  turnover  rate" 
discussed  previously.^ 

The  rate  of  turnover,  i.e.,  turnover  potential,  of  the  full-time 
professional  staff  on  duty  in  the  study  agencies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study  year  was  as  follows  (separations  as  a  percent  of  staff  on 
duty) 


Total  pro- 
fessional 
staflf 

Case- 
workers 

All  fields 

22 
24 
19 
21 

27 

Public  child  welfare 

28 

Voluntary  child  welfare 

22 

Voluntary  family  service 

26 

Based  on  these  findings  of  turnover  potential,  and  under  the 
conditions  which  affected  agencies  and  employees  during  the  study 
year,  22  percent  of  the  full-time  professional  staff  on  duty  in  the 


^  Op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

*  Assuming  no  expansion  or  curtailment  of  staff,  the  average  turnover  rate  also  understates 
the  extent  of  turnover  if  the  average  number  employed  is  based  on  dates  of  high  employment, 
and  overstates  it  if  based  on  dates  of  low  employment.  Similarly,  averaging  employment 
tends  to  understate  turnover  during  a  period  of  staff  expansion  and  to  overstate  it  during  a 
period  of  staff  curtailment. 

^  Levine  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  call  such  a  measure  the   "instability  rate." 
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agencies  on  any  one  day  will  no  longer  be  employed  in  the  same  agency 
a  year  later ;  27  percent  of  the  caseworkers.® 

Rate  of  Turnover  of  Public  Child  Welfare  Agencies, 

by  State 

For  all  public  child  welfare  agencies  as  a  group,  the  turnover 
rate  was  24  percent  for  full-time  professional  staff  devoting  total  time 
to  child  welfare;  28  percent  for  caseworkers. 

In  considering  rates  of  turnover  in  public  child  welfare  pro- 
grams hy  State,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  States  in  which 
the  program  is  administered  by  one  statewide  agency  and  those  in 
which  it  is  administered  by  county  or  other  local  agencies,  under  State 
supervision.  In  States  with  State-administered  programs,  there  was 
only  one  study  agency.  In  States  with  locally  administered  programs, 
the  number  of  study  agencies  was  the  number  of  county  or  other  local 
agencies  administering  child  welfare  programs,  plus  one.  In  the 
State-administration  States,  transfers  of  personnel  from  one  local 
office  to  another,  from  a  local  office  to  the  State  office,  or  from  the  State 
office  to  a  local  office,  do  not  constitute  separations,  since  there  is  no 
change  in  employer.''  In  the  local-administration  States,  movements 
of  personnel  from  one  local  agency  to  another,  from  a  local  agency  to 
the  State  agency,  or  from  the  State  agency  to  a  local  agency,  do  con- 
stitute separations,  since  there  is  a  change  in  employer.  It  is  assumed 
that  employees  shift  between  public  child  welfare  offices  in  a  State- 
administration  State  about  as  frequently  as  employees  shift  between 
public  child  welfare  agencies  in  a  local-administration  State.  The 
extent  of  turnover  in  the  latter  would  therefore  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  former,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The  turnover  rate  for  a 
local-administration  State,  as  presented  in  this  report,  reflects  a  sum- 
mation of  the  extent  of  turnover  in  each  of  the  separate  local  agencies 
and  in  the  State  agency.  Therefore,  in  comparing  State  turnover 
rates.  States  are  grouped  according  to  whether  their  public  child  wel- 
fare programs  were  State  administered  or  locally  administered.^ 

Turnover  rates  (niunbers  of  separations  as  percents  of  the 
numbers  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year) ,  by  State,  were 
as  follows: 


Excluding  full-time  child  welfare  employees  who  remained  in  the  same  agency  but  trans- 
ferred to  positions  involving  less  than  full  time  on  child  welfare,  the  corresponding  figures  are 
21  percent  and  25  percent,  respectively. 

"  See  definition  of  "agency,"  app.  A. 

®  Where  some  elements  of  the  public  child  welfare  program  in  the  State  were  State  adminis- 
tered and  others  locally  administered,  the  program  was  classified  as  State  administered  if  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  total  child  welfare  programs  were  State  employees;  locally 
administered,  if  the  majority  were  employees  of  local  agencies. 
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Tviraover  Rates  of  Total  Full-time  Professional  Public  Child  Welfare 

Employees  • 


Maiae 10 

Mass 10 

Hawaii 12 

Missouri 13 

Michigan 13 

Rhode  Island 14 

Kentucky 14 

Arkansas 14 

District  of  Columbia  1 5 


State-administratioa  States 

Oklahoma 17 

Vermont 18 

New  Hampshire. ...  21 

Tennessee 21 

Florida 21 

West  Virginia 22 

Delaware 27 

Louisiana 28 

Connecticut 29 

Local-administration  States 

California 23 

South  Carolina 23 

Wisconsin 24 

Montana 25 

Minnesota 26 

North  Dakota 27 

Kansas 28 


Puerto  Rico 30 

Illinois 30 

Arizona 30 

Mississippi 32 

South  Dakota 33 

Washington 34 

Texas 38 

New  Mexico 43 

New  Jersey 58 


North  Carolina 28 

Oregon 29 

Virginia 30 

Utah 32 

Iowa 35 

Georgia 41 


Nebraska 9 

Alabama 18 

New  York 19 

Pennsylvania 20 

Indiana 20 

Colorado 20 

Ohio 23 

The  median  rates  were  as  follows:  Percent 

For  47  States 22.9 

For  27  State-administration  States 2 1.4 

For  20  local-administration  States 24.7 

"  Excludes  5  States  (Alaska,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wyoming)  in  each  of  which 
the  total  number  of  full-time  professional  child  welfare  employees  was  less  than  10;  and  Mary- 
land, in  which  coverage  in  the  study  was  limited  to  caseworkers. 

Turnover  Rates  of  Full-time  Public  Child  Welfare  Caseworkers" 


Maine 11 

Massachusetts 11 

Michigan 14 

Hawaii 15 

New  Hampshire 17 

District  of  Columbia  17 

Rhode  Island 17 

Missouri 17 

Kentucky 18 

Nebraska 14 

New  York 23 

Pennsylvania 23 

Indiana 23 

Alabama 2  5 

Ohio 27 

South  Carolina 28 


State-administration  States 

West  Virginia 21 

Vermont 23 

Oklahoma 24 

Tennessee 24 

Arkansas 2  5 

Florida 26 

Arizona 30 

Delaware 32 

Connecticut 34 

Local-administration  States 

California 28 

Oregon 30 

North  Dakota 30 

Minnesota 30 

Wisconsin 31 

Utah 32 

North  Carolina 32 


Illinois 34 

Louisiana 34 

Washington 35 

Puerto  Rico 37 

Mississippi 37 

South  Dakota 38 

New  Mexico 50 

Texas 58 

New  Jersey 90 

Colorado 32 

Virginia 32 

Iowa 33 

Maryland 38 

Montana 40 

Georgia 45 


The  median  rates  for  caseworkers  were  as  follows:  Percent 

For  47  States 29.7 

For  27  State-administration  States 25.0 

For  20  local-administration  States 30.2 

■  Excludes  6  States  (Alaska,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wyoming)  in 
each  of  which  the  total  number  of  full-time  child  welfare  c3,seworkers  was  less  rhan  10. 
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chapter  III 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FULL-TIME  SOCIAL  WORK 
STAFF  ON  DUTY  AT  BEGINNING  OF  STUDY  YEAR 

General 

IN  CHAPTER  II  we  were  concerned  with  turnover  of  full- 
time  professional  staff  including  social  workers  and  some  specialists. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  teachers,  nurses,  psychologists, 
fiscal  officers,  and  other  professional  personnel  included  in  the  specialist 
category  are  reported  in  appendix  E,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  reasons  for  their  resignations.  Specialists  are  excluded  in  the 
present  and  all  subsequent  chapters  of  this  report.  The  9,748  full- 
time  professional  staff  members  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
year,  as  reported  in  chapter  II,  included  only  314  specialists  (142  in 
the  public  and  172  in  the  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies) . 

Data  concerning  resignations  of  full-time  employees  who  en- 
tered on  duty  after  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  and  data  concern- 
ing part-time  employees,  are  also  presented  in  appendix  E.  The 
remainder  of  this  report  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  full-time 
social  work  staff  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year  and  the 
reasons  for  their  resignations.  Information  concerning  the  age,  mari- 
tal status,  professional  education  and  other  characteristics  of  the  staff 
may  be  of  interest  in  its  own  right.  Such  information  is  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  staff  losses  in  the 
social  agencies  under  review. 

Sex  Distribution  of  Staff  (Table   1) 

Of  the  9,434  social  workers  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  year,  7,794  (83  percent)  were  women  and  1,640  (17  percent) 
were  men.  The  sex  distribution  of  the  staffs  of  the  study  agencies  in 
1950,  the  year  of  the  nationwide  survey  of  social  workers  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  unknown.  In  that  survey,  women 
filled  70  percent  of  the  social  work  positions  in  all  fields.  In  1950, 
women  in  all  fields  of  social  work  outnumbered  men  by  slightly  over 
2  to  1.  In  1957,  women  in  the  study  agencies  outnumbered  men  by 
nearly  5  to  1. 
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In  the  public  child  welfare  field,  84  percent  of  the  staff  were 
women,  compared  with  81  percent  in  voluntary  child  welfare  and  80 
percent  in  family  service.  In  the  1950  BLS  study,  women  comprised 
89  percent  of  the  public  child  welfare  staff. 

Of  all  caseworkers  in  the  two  child  welfare  fields,  85  percent 
were  women ;  in  the  family  service  field,  81  percent. 

The  proportions  of  men  and  women  were  substantially  similar 
for  total  staff  and  for  supervisors,  but  were  substantially  different  for 
directors.  More  than  a  third  of  the  directors  were  men  (30  percent 
in  public  and  40  percent  in  voluntary  child  welfare,  34  percent  in 
family  service) . 

Age  Distribution  of  Staff 

For  both  men  and  women,  a  fourth  of  the  total  staff  were  30 
years  of  age  or  younger.  Of  the  men,  68  percent  were  31  to  50  years 
of  age ;  of  the  women,  52  percent.  Of  the  men,  7  percent  were  over 
50 ;  of  the  women  23  percent.     (Table  1.) 

A  third  of  all  caseworkers  were  30  years  of  age  or  younger.  Of 
the  male  caseworkers,  47  percent  w^ere  31  to  40  years  of  age ;  16  percent 
were  over  40,  Of  the  female  caseworkers,  25  percent  were  31  to  40 
years  of  age ;  42  percent  were  over  40. 

The  proportion  of  total  staff  30  years  of  age  or  yomiger  was 
greater  in  the  public  child  welfare  field  (29  percent)  than  in  voluntary 
child  welfare  (21  percent)  or  family  service  (18  percent),     (Table  1.) 

Marital  Status   (Table  2) 

Most  of  the  men,  80  percent,  were  married ;  41  percent  of  the 
women.     Of  the  men,  18  percent  were  single ;  of  the  women,  45  percent. 

In  both  of  the  voluntary  fields,  more  than  half  the  women  were 
single.  In  the  public  child  welfare  field,  42  percent  were  single  and 
44  percent  were  married. 

Professional  Education   (Table  2) 

For  the  three  study  fields  combined,  roughly  half  the  staff  were 
fully  trained,  a  fourth  were  partially  trained,  and  a  fourth  were 
untrained.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  fully  trained;  con- 
siderably less  than  half  the  women.  However,  these  generalizations 
for  the  three  fields  combined  conceal  highly  significant  differences 
between  the  public  and  the  two  voluntary  fields. 

In  the  public  child  welfare  field,  slightly  over  a  fourth  of  the 
total  staff  were  fully  trained;  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  voluntary 
child  welfare  staff ;  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  family  service  staff. 

In  all  three  fields,  the  proportion  of  fully  trained  men  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  proportion  of  fully  trained  women.    But, 
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whereas  41  percent  of  the  men  in  public  child  welfare  were  fully 
trained,  the  proportion  of  fully  trained  men  in  voluntary  child  wel- 
fare was  more  than  double  this  number ;  and,  in  family  service,  prac- 
tically all  the  men  (96  percent)  were  fully  trained. 

Similarly,  the  proportion  of  fully  trained  women  in  the  two 
voluntary  fields  was  roughly  triple  the  proportion  in  public  child 
welfare.  Over  two-fifths  of  the  women  in  public  child  welfare  were 
untrained ;  14  percent  of  those  in  voluntary  child  welfare ;  and  7  per- 
cent in  family  service.  In  the  latter  field,  nearly  half  of  the  un- 
trained women  were  case  aides,  preprofessional  employees.  If  they 
are  excluded  from  the  "caseworker"  position  category,  the  propor- 
tion of  fully  or  partially  trained  women  in  family  service  becomes 
95  percent.  The  comparable  group  in  voluntary  child  welfare  would 
constitute  somewhat  more  than  86  percent  of  total  female  staff  mem- 
bers ;  and  somewhat  more  than  58  percent  in  public  child  welfare. 

Length  of  Employment  in  Current  Agency 

A  fifth  of  all  staff  members  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  year  had  been  employed  with  the  current  agency  less  than  1 
year ;  a  third,  less  than  2  years.  Women  employed  less  than  2  years 
comprised  31  percent  of  total  females;  men,  40  percent  of  total  males. 
A  fourth  of  the  women  had  been  employed  in  the  current  agency  for 
10  or  more  years;  10  percent  of  the  men.     (Table  3.) 

Of  the  caseworkers,  25  percent  had  been  employed  in  the  cur- 
rent agency  less  than  1  year;  41  percent,  less  than  2  years.  Female 
caseworkers  employed  less  than  2  years  comprised  39  percent  of  total 
female  caseworkers ;  male  caseworkers,  50  percent  of  total  male  case- 
workers. Of  the  female  caseworkers,  17  percent  had  been  employed 
in  the  current  agency  for  10  or  more  years;  4  percent  of  the  male 
caseworkers. 

Differences  between  the  three  study  fields  in  length  of  staff 
employment  in  the  current  agency  were  not  remarkable. 

Age  of  Youngest  Child  of  Female  Employees  (Table  3) 

A  third  of  the  currently  or  previously  married  women  had 
children  under  19  years  of  age ;  11  percent,  children  under  6  years  of 
age ;  29  percent,  children  under  15. 

In  the  public  child  welfare  field,  13  percent  of  the  currently 
or  previously  married  women  had  children  under  6  j^ears  of  age; 
in  voluntary  child  welfare,  8  percent ;  and  in  family  service,  5  percent. 
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chapter  IV 

RESIGNATION  RATES  OF   STAFF  ON  DUTY  AT 
BEGINNING  OF  STUDY  YEAR 

General 

The  term  "resignation  rate,"  as  used  in  this  chapter,  relates 
(a)  the  number  of  resignations  of  employees  who  were  on  duty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  to  (&)  the  total  number  of  employees 
on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  Such  a  rate  reflects  the 
probability  of  resignation  among  a  cohort  of  employees  all  of  whom 
were  equally  subject  to  the  risk  of  resignation  during  the  entire  period 
under  discussion. 

Following  Levine  and  Wright,^  such  a  rate  might  be  termed 
the  "rate  of  employment  instability  due  to  resignation." 

Unlike  the  average  turnover  rate  based  on  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  year,  as  discussed  in  chapter  II  (and  unlike  the 
average  resignation  rate) ,  the  resignation  rate  cannot  exceed  100  per- 
cent. The  resignation  rate  is  deficient  in  that  it  does  not  take  into 
account  length  of  employment  in  the  agency  of  the  employees  whose 
resignation  potential  it  purports  to  measure,  as  would  a  measure 
based  on  the  number  of  resignations  among  a  cohort  of  workers  all 
of  whom  were  employed  in  the  agency  on  the  same  date.  The  resigna- 
tion rate  based  on  a  fixed  employee  population,  as  here  defined,  is  a 
practical  measure  which  at  least  avoids  the  type  of  misstatement  that 
can  result  in  computing  average  turnover  or  average  resignation  rates. 
The  resignation  rate  can  be  of  practical  value  to  agency  administrators 
in  answering  the  questions :  Of  the  employees  on  duty  at  the  present 
time,  with  their  varying  age,  sex,  educational,  and  other  character- 
istics, which  employees  are  most  likely  to  resign  from  the  agency 
during  the  period  imder  consideration?  In  employing  new  staff, 
what  employee  characteristics  are  associated  with  greater  job  tenure? 

Resignation  Rates,  by  Sex  and  Position  (Table  1) 

For  all  fields  combined,  the  resignation  rate  was  17  percent; 
20  percent  for  men;  17  percent  for  women.  The  rate  for  men  was 
significantly  greater  than  the  rate  for  women  in  both  the  public  child 

^  Op.  dt. 
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welfare  and  the  family  service  fields,  but  the  two  rates  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  in  voluntary  child  welfare. 

The  rate  for  all  caseworkers  (21  percent)  was  more  than  2^/^ 
times  the  rate  for  other  social  workers  (directors-consultants-super- 
visors) as  a  group  (8  percent).  For  male  caseworkers  the  rate  was 
25  percent,  compared  with  11  percent  for  other  male  social  workers; 
for  female  caseworkers,  20  percent,  compared  with  8  percent.  The 
most  marked  difference  between  the  two  position  groups  was  in  the 
resignation  rates  for  those  not  fully  trained;  the  partially  trained 
caseworkers  19  percent,  directors-consultants-supervisors  5  percent; 
the  untrained,  the  former  21  percent,  the  latter  7  percent. 

The  rates  for  the  family  service  field  in  most  of  the  sex-position 
categories  were  greater  than  those  for  the  two  child  welfare  fields. 
The  rates  for  male  caseworkers  showed  the  most  marked  difference: 
29  percent  for  family  service,  23  percent  for  the  child  welfare  fields. 

Resignation  Rates,  by  Age  Group  (Table  1) 

The  resignation  rate  goes  up  as  age  goes  down,  from  2  percent 
for  those  over  60  years  of  age  to  35  percent  for  those  25  years  or 
younger  (32  percent  for  those  30  years  or  younger).  This  relation- 
ship between  age  and  resignation  rate  obtained  in  all  three  study  fields, 
for  both  sexes,  and  for  practically  all  position  categories. 

Women  in  the  family  service  field  who  were  25  years  of  age  or 
younger  had  the  highest  resignation  rate,  43  percent.  All  these  women 
were  classified  in  the  caseworker  category,  but  about  one-third  of  them, 
27  employees,  were  case  aides.  Of  these  27  case  aides,  17  resigned 
during  the  year  (rate  of  63  percent).  Excluding  case  aides,  the  rate 
for  female  family  service  employees  25  years  of  age  or  younger  was 
34  percent. 

Resignation  Rates,  by  Marital  Status  (Table  2) 

Differences  in  resignation  rates  based  on  marital  status  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  study  year  are  less  marked  than  those  based  on  age. 
The  widowed,  divorced,  or  legally  separated  men  had  higher  resigna- 
tion rates  than  single  or  married  men ;  but  married  women  had  higher 
rates  than  women  in  either  of  the  two  other  categories.  Single  men 
had  higher  rates  than  married  men  in  each  field  except  voluntary  child 
welfare.  Single  men  in  the  family  service  field  liad  the  highest  rate, 
29  percent. 

Resignation   Rates,   by   Professional   Educational   Level 

(Table  2) 

Both  the  fully  trained  and  the  partially  trained  resigned  at 
lower  rates  than  the  untrained.     This  was  true  in  all  categories  except 


males  in  public  child  welfare,  where  the  fully  trained  and  untrained 
resigned  at  the  same  rate  (21  percent).  Fully  trained  men  resigned 
at  considerably  greater  rates  than  fully  trained  women  in  the  public 
child  welfare  and  voluntary  family  service  fields,  but  not  in  voluntary 
child  welfare. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  in  family  service  were  either  fully 
or  partially  trained,  99  percent ;  and  93  percent  of  the  women.  Nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  untrained  staff  were  the  preprofessional  case  aides, 
who  had  an  extremely  high  resignation  rate  (46  percent) .  The  resig- 
nation rate  for  all  untrained  family  service  staff  was  24  percent;  but 
for  the  untrained  excluding  case  aides,  only  11  percent. 

Resignation  Rates,  by  Length  of  Employment  in  Agency 
at  Beginning  of  Study  Year  (Table  3) 

For  the  three  fields  combined,  employees  who  had  worked  in  the 
agency  for  a  year  or  more  but  less  than  2  years  had  the  highest  resig- 
nation rate  (29  percent)  ;  and  those  employed  less  than  a  year,  the  next 
highest  (26  percent) .  In  all  three  fields  and  for  both  sexes  (excepting 
males  in  voluntary  child  welfare  who  had  been  employed  less  than  a 
year— rate  only  7  percent)  the  rate  for  employees  who  had  worked 
in  the  agencies  for  5  years  or  more  was  considerably  below  the  rates 
for  employees  in  other  length  of  service  categories. 

Resignation  Rates,  by  Age  of  Youngest  Child  of  Female 
Employees  (Table  3) 

In  each  field,  women  whose  youngest  child  was  under  6  years 
of  age  had  a  substantially  higher  resignation  rate  than  women  whose 
youngest  child  was  older  or  women  who  had  no  children.  For  all 
fields  combined,  the  rate  for  women  whose  youngest  child  was  under  6 
years  was  twice  the  rate  for  women  whose  youngest  child  was  6  years 
or  older  but  under  15,  and  three  times  the  rate  for  those  whose  youngest 
child  was  15  years  or  older  but  under  19. 

Resignation  Rates,  by  Size  of  Agency 

This  discussion  excludes  public  child  welfare  agencies  in  States 
in  which  the  public  child  welfare  program  was  locally  administered. 
Data  on  numbers  of  employees  and  resignations  were  not  obtained  for 
each  individual  public  child  welfare  agency  in  such  States,  but  only 
totals  for  the  State.  For  purposes  of  comparability  with  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  the  "public  child  welfare"  agencies  referred  to  in  this 
section  are  the  single  statewide  agencies  which  administered  the 
program. 
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More  than  half  of  the  voluntary  study  agencies  were  small 
agencies,  each  employing  fewer  than  seven  full-time  professional  staff 
members.  Most  adversely  affected  by  staff  turnover,  these  small  agen- 
cies had  the  highest  resignation  rates.  However,  there  were  differences 
among  the  three  fields  in  this  respect.  Three-fifths  of  the  family 
service  agencies  were  small  agencies,  employing  fewer  than  seven  full- 
time  social  workers,  and  having  the  highest  resignation  rates.  In  the 
public  child  welfare  field,  there  were  only  four  States  with  fewer  than 
10  full-time  professional  child  welfare  employees  (the  combined  staffs 
in  these  four  States  totaled  23  employees).  Resignation  rates  were 
not  computed  for  these  four  States.  As  to  the  remaining  27  States, 
resignation  rates  were  highest  for  States  with  the  smallest  staffs  (11  to 
19  employees)  and  declined  almost  consistently  as  the  size  of  staff 
increased.  In  the  voluntary  child  welfare  field,  however,  size  of 
agency  and  resignation  rate  were  not  so  clearly  correlated.  For  the 
60  agencies  with  9  or  more  employees,  constituting  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  total  number  of  professional  voluntary  child  welfare  employees, 
the  resignation  rate  declined  as  size  of  agency  increased.  Twenty- 
three  smaller  agencies  with  3  to  4  employees  each  had  the  highest 
resignation  rate.  But  the  23  smallest  agencies,  with  1  to  2  employees, 
had  a  rate  which  was  average  for  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies, 
and  the  rate  for  the  34  agencies  with  5  to  8  employees  was  below 
average. 

Resignation  rates  for  each  size  category  of  agencies  were  as 
follows  (number  of  resignations  as  a  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees)  : 


Size  of  agencies  (number 
of  employees) 


Number  of  agencies  ' — 
Field 


All      PCW  VCW     VFS 


Resignation  rate- 
Field 


All      PCW  VCW     VFS 


I  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  6 

7  to  8 

9  to  10 

II  to  19 

20  to  49 

50  to  99 

100  or  more. 


65 
100 

53 
40 
26 
67 
49 
16 
11 


23 

23 

13 

21 

9 

28 

21 

2 

0 


42 
75 
39 
19 
16 
37 
20 
6 
2 


23 
24 
21 
17 
18 
18 
17 
16 
16 


(") 

CO 

(0 

27 
18 
15 
16 


17 
26 
13 
15 
22 
19 
14 
14 

C") 


26 

24 
24 
19 
15 
17 
19 
20 
15 


Total 427 


31 


140 


256 


17 


16 


17 


19 


■The  number  of  agencies  for  "all  fields"  and  the  number  for  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
field  exclude  the  three  small  public  agencies  which  had  been  included  in  the  latter  field  for 
purposes  of  simplicity  in  tabulating  data.     See  footnote  ^  in  ch.  I. 

^  Inapplicable,  because  there  were  no  agencies  of  the  given  size. 

"  Not  computed,  because  there  were  fewer  than  10  full-time  professional  employees  on  duty 
at  fhe  beginning  of  rhe  stndv  year. 
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Resignation  Rates  for  Public  Child  Welfare  Field,  by 

State 

In  this  section,  States  are  classified  according  to  whether  their 
child  welfare  programs  were  (a)  State-administered  by  one  state- 
wide agency;  or  (b)  locally  administered  by  county  or  other  local 
agencies,  under  State  supervision.  Resignation  rates  of  the  local- 
atlministration  States  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  those  of  the 
State-administration  States,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  cliapter  II." 

For  all  States,  the  resignation  rate  for  full-time  professional 
staff  devoting  total  time  to  child  welfare  was  17  percent.  The  rate 
for  caseworkers  was  20  percent.  The  rates  for  individual  States  are 
given  below  (number  of  resignations  as  a  percent  of  the  number  on 
duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year)  : 

Resignation  Rates  of  Total  Full-time  Professional  Public  Child  Welfare 

Employees '' 


Massachusetts 6 

Maine 8 

Rhode  Island 9 

Michigan 10 

Arkansas 11 

Vermont 11 

Missouri 11 

Kentucky 11 

District  of  Columbia  12 


State-administration  States 

Hawaii 12 

West  Virginia 13 

Tennessee 13 

Louisiana 15 

Oklahoma 15 

Mississippi 15 

Florida 17 

Puerto  Rico 18 

Illinois 21 


New  Hampshire. .. .  21 

Connecticut 21 

Delaware 23 

Texas 23 

Washington 2  5 

New  Jersey 26 

Arizona 28 

South  Dakota 28 

Ne^^  Mexico 29 


Nebraska 9 

Alabama 10 

Indiana 11 

North  Dakota 13 

Pennsylvania 14 

New  York 14 

Minnesota 15 


Local-administration  States 

California 15 

Wisconsin 16 

Colorado 16 

Kansas 17 

South  Carolina 18 

Oregon 18 

Ohio 20 


Utah 20 

North  Carolina 22 

Virginia 24 

Montana 2  5 

Iowa 30 

Georgia 33 


The  median  rates  for  total  professional  staff  were  as  follows: 

Percent 

For  47  States 15.6 

For  27  State-administration  States 14.8 

For  20  local-administration  States 16.2 

a  Excludes  5  States  (Alaska,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wyoming)  in  each  of  which 
the  total  number  of  full-time  professional  child  welfare  employees  was  less  than  10;  and  Mary- 
land, in  which  coverage  in  the  study  was  limited  to  caseworkers. 


See  p.  15. 

.■i5.'?794— 60 3 
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Resignation  Rates  of  Full-time  Public  Child  Welfare  Caseworkers  " 


Massachusetts 6 

Maine 9 

West  Virginia 11 

Michigan 13 

Rhode  Island 13 

Vermont 14 

Mississippi 14 

Missouri 14 

Kentucky 14 


North  Dakota 10 

Indiana 13 

Pennsylvania 13 

Alabama 14 

Nebraska 14 

Oregon 18 

New  York 18 


State-administration  States 

District  of  Columbia  1 5 

Tennessee 15 

Hawaii 15 

New  Hampshire ....  15 

Louisiana 18 

Arkansas 19 

Oklahoma 21 

Florida 21 

Illinois 24 

Local-administration  States 

Wisconsin 19 

Minneapolis 20 

Montana 20 

California 20 

Utah 21 

South  Carolina 24 

Ohio 24 


Washington 24 

Puerto  Rico 2  5 

Connecticut 2  5 

Arizona 27 

Delaware 2  8 

New  Jersey 30 

New  Mexico 32 

Texas 33 

South  Dakota 39 


Colorado 24 

Maryland 25 

Iowa 26 

Virginia 26 

North  Carolina 27 

Georgia 38 


The  median  rates  for  caseworkers  were  as  follows: 

Percetit 

For  47  States 19.7 

For  27  State-administration  States 17.6 

For  20  local-administration  States 20.2 

a  Excludes  6  States  (Alaska,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wyoming)  in  each 
of  which  the  total  number  of  full-time  child  welfare  caseworkers  was  less  than  10. 
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chapter  V 
REASONS  FOR  RESIGNATION 

General 

ITEM  Q  in  the  child  welfare  Agency  Report  on  Resignation 
(Form  22-C)  and  Item  L  in  the  family  service  Agency  Report 
(Form  22-CF)  listed  19  different  specific  reasons  for  resignation, 
and  provided  for  write-in  of  other  reasons  not  covered  by  the  specific 
19.  Agencies  were  asked  to  encircle  the  code  number  for  each  reason 
that  "played  a  part  in  motivating"  an  employee's  resignation.  Re- 
sponses were  to  be  based  on  "the  best  judgment  of  the  immediate  su- 
pervisor and  other  agency  officials  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts." 
These  officials  were  asked  to  consider  not  only  the  information  in  the 
personnel  record  but  other  information  known  to  the  agency  that 
would  throw  light  on  the  reasons  for  resignation  in  the  individual 
case. 

The  same  list  of  reasons  appeared  in  item  E  of  the  Employee 
Report  on  Resignation  (Form  22-D  for  child  welfare  resignees,  and 
Form  22-DF  for  family  service  resignees)  with  the  pronoun  "you" 
replacing  the  noun  "employee"  and  related  changes  for  grammatical 
purposes  (e.g.,  "You  yourself  decided  that  you  were  not  interested 
in  the  work"  in  the  employee  questionnaire ;  "Employee  had  himself 
decided  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  work"  in  the  agency  ques- 
tionnaire). The  employee  was  also  asked  to  encircle  the  code  num- 
ber for  each  reason  that  "played  a  part  in  motivating"  his  resignation. 

For  purposes  of  brevity,  each  reason  for  resignation  is  referred 
to  in  this  report  by  a  phrase  of  key  words  (e.g.,  "working  conditions" 
for  reason  code  12 :  "Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  hours  of  work, 
office  facilities,  travel  requirements,  or  other  working  conditions  in 
the  agency")  } 

In  the  questionnaire  item  containing  the  list  of  reasons,  the  re- 
spondent was  therefore  asked  to  report  each  reason  that  played  a  part, 
major  or  minor,  in  motivating  the  employee  to  resign.  The  average 
number  of  reasons  reported  by  agencies  was  1.5;  by  employees,  2.3. 


See  definition  of  "reason  for  resignation,"  app.  A,  for  the  list  of  identifying  words  and 
phrases. 
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In  only  4  of  1,617  cases  did  agencies  report  that  reasons  for  the  resig- 
nation were  unknown  to  them. 

In  the  questionnaire  item  immediately  following  that  in  which 
all  reasons  for  resignation  were  reported,  the  respondent  was  asked 
to  indicate  the  "basic"  reason — the  one  reason  that  could  be  "identified 
as  the  most  compelling  reason'^  for  the  resignation.  If  no  one  reason 
could  be  so  identified,  the  two  reasons  considered  the  most  compelling 
reasons  for  the  resignation  were  to  be  reported.  Agencies  reported 
one  basic  reason  in  86  percent  of  1,600  cases ;  employees,  in  72  percent 
of  1,464  cases ;  in  the  remaining  cases  they  reported  two  basic  reasons. 
In  10  cases,  reasons  were  not  reported  by  or  were  unknown  to  agencies 
and  no  reports  were  received  from  the  employees.  In  seven  cases, 
reasons  were  not  reported  by  or  were  unknown  to  agencies  but  were 
reported  by  employees.  In  143  cases  reasons  were  reported  by  agen- 
cies but  no  reports  were  received  from  the  employees. 

Hereafter,  in  text  or  tables,  when  the  one  (or  one  of  the  two) 
most  compelling  reason  (s)  for  resignation  is  under  discussion,  the 
term  "basic  reason"  will  always  be  used,  exclusively.  When  one 
among  all  reported  reasons  is  under  discussion,  without  any  distinc- 
tion between  basic  and  secondary  reasons,  the  unqualified  term  "rea- 
son" (or  "motivating  factor")  will  be  used.  For  example,  "salary 
ranked  second  as  a  reason"  (or  "as  a  motivating  factor")  means  that 
among  all  reasons  reported  in  a  given  group  of  cases,  salary  had  the 
second  highest  frequency;  while  "salary  ranked  second  as  a  basic 
reason"  means  that  among  all  "basic  reasons  reported  in  a  given  group 
of  cases,  salary  had  the  second  highest  frequency. 

In  the  count  of  cases  in  which  given  reasons  were  reported,  a 
case  with  more  than  one  reason  is  counted  once  for  each  reason. 
Therefore,  the  sum  of  the  nv/mbers  of  cases  for  each  reason  may  ex- 
ceed the  total  number  of  cases.  Similarly,  the  total  number  of  rea- 
sons may  exceed  the  total  number  of  cases.  In  a  percentage  frequency 
distribution  of  the  numbers  of  cases  for  given  reasons  in  a  specified 
total  number  of  cases,  the  sum  of  the  per  cents  may  exceed  100^  because 
of  the  multiple  count  of  cases  with  more  than  one  reason. 

Basic  reasons  and  all  reasons  for  resignation,  as  reported  by 
agencies  and  employees,  are  presented  in  appendix  C,  tables  5  to  14, 
by  field  of  resignation,  sex  of  resignee,  or  level  of  resignee's  graduate 
social  work  education,  as  indicated  by  the  table  headings.  The  tables 
are  largely  self-explanatory.  Therefore,  only  a  general  analysis  of 
the  reasons  will  be  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Sociologists  have  long  been  aware  that  attitudes  can  be  changed 
by  asking  questions  about  them  in  a  research  study.  We  can  never 
be  certain  how  much  defensiveness,  a  desire  to  play  it  safe,  or  ration- 
alization may  have  colored  an  individual's  responses  to  questions  about 
his  beliefs  or  actions.    The  very  fact  of  asking  employees  to  indicate 
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"ill  writing"  why  they  resigned  may,  in  itself,  change  their  own  ideas 
or  feelings  about  why  they  did.  Defensiveness  or  rationalization  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  may  also  be  reflected  in  the  response  of  the 
supervisor  or  executive  to  questions  about  the  resignation  of  one  of  his 
employees.  "Wlien  both  agency  and  employee  agree  on  the  reason  for 
resignation,  we  attach  more  credibility  to  their  responses.  "When  they 
disagree,  a  question  is  raised.  If  the  employee  had  reason  to  feel 
defensive  about  his  resignation,  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  would  have 
been  discharged  by  the  agency  had  he  not  resigned,  we  are  justified  in 
discounting  what  the  employee  reported  as  the  reason  for  his  resigna- 
tion. But  what  about  defensiveness  on  the  part  of  the  agency  ?  It 
would  rarely  be  reflected  in  the  Agency  Report.  If  the  agency  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  employee,  it  can  discharge  him  or  give  him  the 
"option"  of  resigning.  In  the  latter  case,  "knew  work  judged  unsatis- 
factory," what  the  agency  will  report  is  the  reason  for  the  resigna- 
tion, regardless  of  what  the  employee  reports  or  thinks  of  the  agency. 
If  the  employee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  agency,  there  is  no  action  he  can 
take  with  respect  to  the  agency  that  establishes  the  reason  for  his 
resignation,  the  agency's  attitude  toward  him  notwithstanding. 
Recognizing  these  limitations  upon  the  validity  of  the  data  assembled 
on  reasons  for  resignation,  we  must  also  realize  that  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  why  employees  resigned  loithout  asking  them,  and  the  agencies, 
to  tell  us  why  they  did.  The  fact  that  we  have  relative  rather  than 
absolute  truths  should  not,  as  Eaton  suggests,^  cripple  us  into  inaction. 

In  the  discussion  following,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a 
given  reason  was  reported  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the 
number  of  employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  The 
number  of  resignations  per  100  employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  year  is  the  "rate  of  resignation"  (or  "resignation  rate") 
for  the  particular  reason  in  question.  The  frequency  or  "rate  of  resig- 
nation" for  a  given  reason  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  proba- 
bility or  risk  of  resignation  for  that  reason,  over  a  yearly  period, 
among  a  cohort  of  staff  on  duty  on  a  given  day. 

The  category  "all  reasons"  is  discussed  first,  i.e.,  the  totality 
of  basic  and  secondary  reasons.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
"basic"  reasons.  With  respect  to  both  all  reasons  and  basic  reasons, 
data  reported  by  agencies  are  presented  first,  followed  by  data  re- 
ported by  employees.  With  respect  to  both  agency  and  employee  data, 
distinctions  are  also  made  between  reasons  involved  in  resignations 
of  males,  and  those  involved  in  resignations  of  females.  A  brief  sum- 
mai-y  is  presented  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter. 


■  Eaton,  J.  W.,  "Science,  'Art'  and  Uncertainty  in  Social  Work,"  Social  Woi/{,  vol.  3,  No.  3, 
July  :958,  pp.  3-10. 
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All  Reasons  for  Resignation  as  Reported  by  Agencies 

(Table  13) 

According  to  agencies,  the  reasons  which  play  a  part  in  motivat- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  resignations  are  the  following  (listed  by 
decreasing  rate)  : 

Rate 
Reason  {percent) 

Better  job 5.2 

Moving 3.4 

Salary 2.3 

Maternity 2.2 

Demands  of  home 1.9 

Marriage 1-3 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 1.2 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 1.1 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 1.0 

Supervision 1-0 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job -7 

The  first  six  of  these  reasons  were  also  the  six  leading  reasons 
in  both  of  the  child  welfare  fields  (with  minor  variations  in  order) .  In 
the  family  service  field,  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  and  saw  no 
advancement  opportunity  replace  demands  of  home  and  marriage 
among  the  first  six  leading  reasons.  The  most  striking  differences 
among  the  three  fields :  Family  service  agencies  reported  salary  with 
a  relative  frequency  more  than  2i^  times  that  for  voluntary  child 
welfare  agencies;  family  service  agencies  reported  supervision,  knew 
work  judged  unsatisfactory,  and  advancement  with  relative  frequen- 
cies from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  those  for  public  child  wel- 
fare agencies ;  and  the  relative  frequency  of  judged  himself  unsuited 
to  job,  for  family  service  agencies  was  more  than  triple,  and  for 
voluntary  child  welfare  agencies  more  than  double,  that  of  public 
child  welfare  agencies. 

All  reasons  reported  for  male  resignees 

Better  job  and  salary  were  by  far  the  most  significant  reasons 
for  resignation  of  men,  according  to  agencies,  in  each  of  the  fields. 
Advancement  ranked  next  highest  in  the  two  voluntary  fields;  pro- 
fessional education,  in  the  public  child  welfare  field.  Both  family 
service  and  public  child  welfare  agencies  reported  salary  far  more 
frequently  than  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies.  Advancement  was 
reported  by  family  service  agencies  with  a  relative  frequency  nearly 
triple  that  for  public,  and  nearly  double  that  for  voluntary,  child 
welfare  agencies.  For  the  family  service  field,  judged  himself  un- 
suited to  job  was  reported  with  considerably  greater  frequency  than 
for  the  two  other  fields. 
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All  reasons  reported  for  female  reslgnees 

Marriage,  maternity,  moving,  and  demands  of  home — reasons 
which  are  not  job-related — and  better  job  were  the  five  most  frequent 
reasons  for  resignation  of  women,  according  to  the  child  welfare  agen- 
cies. For  the  family  service  agencies,  salary  and  knew  work  judged 
unsatisfactory  supplant  marriage  and  demands  of  home  among  the  five 
leading  reasons.  The  most  striking  difference  between  two  fields  re- 
lates to  the  reason  judged  herself  unsuited  to  job,  which  the  family 
service  field  reported  with  a  frequency  four  times  that  of  public  child 
welfare  (voluntary  child  welfare,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  public 
field).  Next  most  striking  is  the  difference  between  frequencies  with 
which  agencies  found  supervision  a  motivating  reason  for  resignation 
of  women,  the  rate  for  the  family  service  field  being  three  times  the 
rate  for  public  child  welfare  {1^/2  times  the  rate  for  voluntary  child 
welfare) . 

All  Reasons  for  Resignation  as  Reported  by  Employees 

(Table  14) 

Reasons  reported  by  employees  coincide  with  those  reported  by 
agencies  only  to  the  extent  that  for  both,  better  job,  salary,  and  moving 
rank  among  the  five  leading  reasons  for  resignation,  in  all  three  fields. 
Contrary  to  Agency  Reports,  however,  Employee  Reports  showed  dis- 
satisfaction with  supervision  as  one  of  the  first  five  leading  reasons  for 
resignation,  in  each  field;  also  advancement,  in  the  two  voluntary 
fields;  and  workload,  in  the  public  child  welfare  field.  Reasons  for 
resignation  reported  most  frequently  by  employees  ranked  as  follows : 

Rate 
Reason  {percent) 

Better  job 5.1 

Salary   3.9 

Supervision 3.4 

Moving 3.4 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 2.8 

Maternity 2.2 

Workload 2.1 

Demands  of  home 1.9 

Program  policies 1.6 

Working  conditions 1.6 

Marriage 1.3 

The  rate  for  workload  as  reported  by  agencies  was  0.6  percent;  for 
program  policies  and  working  conditions,  0.5  percent  each ;  among  the 
relatively  minor  reasons  for  resignation.  Knew  work  judged  un- 
satisfactory and  judged  himself  unsuited  to  job,  fairly  major  reasons 
according  to  agencies,  had  rates  of  0.5  and  0.7  percent,  respectively,  for 
employees. 
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As  with  agencies,  family  service  resignees  reported  advance- 
ment far  more  frequently  than  public  child  welfare  resignees  (also 
considerably  more  frequently  than  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees) . 
Resignees  in  both  the  child  welfare  fields  reported  working  conditions 
with  a  relative  frequency  more  than  double  that  for  family  service 
resignees. 

All  reasons  reported  by  male  resignees 

As  with  agencies,  better  job,  salary,  and  advancement  were  by 
far  the  most  frequent  reasons  reported  by  men.  Supervision  ranked 
next  most  frequent  in  the  public  child  welfare  and  family  service 
fields ;  advancement,  in  voluntary  child  welfare. 

As  was  true  with  agencies,  supervision  was  reported  more  fre- 
quently for  male  resignees  in  public  child  welfare  than  in  either  of 
the  two  voluntary  fields  (whereas  for  female  resignees,  supervision 
was  reported  more  frequently  in  the  two  voluntary  fields). 

All  reasons  reported  by  female  resignees 

Of  the  major  reasons  reported,  female  resignees  differed  most 
radically  with  agencies  concerning  supervision.  The  rate  for  super- 
vision as  reported  by  female  resignees  was  nearly  four  times  the  rate 
as  reported  by  agencies.  Salary,  workload,  advancement,  working 
conditions,  and  program  policies  were  also  reported  by  female  re- 
signees considerably  more  frequently  than  by  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  was  reported  by  agencies  with 
a  relative  frequency  nearly  three  times  the  rate  as  reported  by  female 
resignees. 

Program  policies  were  reported  by  voluntary  resignees  about 
twice  as  frequently  as  by  public  resignees;  paperwork,  about  twice 
as  frequently  by  public  as  by  voluntary  resignees.  Family  service 
resignees  reported  better  job,  supervision,  and  salary  more  frequently 
than  child  welfare  resignees;  and  judged  herself  unsuited  to  job  and 
knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  considerably  more  frequently. 

Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  as  Reported  by  Agencies 

(Table  5) 

As  in  the  list  of  all  reasons  (above),  maternity,  moving,  de- 
mands of  home,  better  job,  and  salary  were  the  five  leading  basic 
reasons  for  resignation  reported  by  agencies.  Salary  ranked  third  as 
a  reason ;  fifth,  as  a  basic  reason.  In  approximately  half  of  the  cases 
in  which  agencies  reported  salary  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  resigna- 
tion, a  different  factor  was  reported  as  the  hasic  reason.  The  relative 
rank  and  rate  of  each  basic  reason  reported  by  agencies  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  list  of  all  reasons,  except  for  supervision 
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and  advancement.  Agencies  reported  supervision  as  a  basic  reason 
for  resignation  in  39  cases ;  as  one  of  all  reasons,  in  90  cases.  Similarly, 
advancement  was  reported  as  a  basic  reason  in  34  cases;  as  one  of  all 
reasons,  in  100  cases. 

The  rate  of  resignation  with  inadequate  salary  as  a  basic  reason, 
according  to  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies,  was  about  half  the  rate 
for  public  child  welfare  and  voluntary  family  service  agencies.  The 
rate  for  demands  of  home,  in  the  family  service  field,  was  about  half 
that  for  the  two  child  w^elfare  fields. 

The  public  and  voluntary  fields  differed  most  on  basic  reasons 
with  respect  to  judged  himself  unsuited  to  job  and  supervision.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  former  was  reported  by  the  two  voluntary 
fields  was  relatively  more  than  four  times  greater  than  that  for  public 
child  welfare.  Supervision  was  reported  by  voluntary  child  welfare 
agencies  with  triple,  by  the  family  service  agencies  with  quadruple, 
the  relative  frequency  for  public  child  welfare  agencies.  Knew  work 
judged  unsatisfactory  was  reported  by  family  service  agencies  more 
than  twice  as  frequently  as  by  public,  and  more  than  II/2  times  as 
frequently  as  by  voluntary,  child  welfare  agencies.  Saw  no  advance- 
ment opportunity,  for  family  service  agencies,  was  four  times  more 
frequent  than  for  public,  nearly  three  times  more  frequent  than  for 
voluntary,  child  welfare  agencies. 

Basic  reasons  reported  for  tnale  resignees 

Better  job  and  salary  were  the  only  two  major  basic  reasons  for 
resignations  of  men  reported  by  agencies.  Advancement  ranked  next 
highest  as  one  of  all  reasons,  but  was  a  relatively  minor  hasic  reason, 
considering  all  male  resignees  as  a  group. 

Salary,  though  still  the  second  leading  basic  reason  in  the  vol- 
untary child  welfare  field,  was  reported  by  voluntary  child  welfare 
agencies  with  far  less  relative  frequency  than  in  either  of  the  two 
other  fields.  Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job  was  reported  by  the 
two  voluntary  fields  with  considerably  greater  frequency  than  by 
public  child  welfare. 

Basic  reasons  reported  for  female  resignees 

Marriage,  maternity,  moving,  and  demands  of  home — ^the  non- 
job-related  basic  reasons — and  better  job  were  the  five  leading  basic 
reasons  for  resignation  of  women  reported  by  agencies,  with  the  iden- 
tical order  of  frequency,  and  rates  substantially  the  same,  as  in  the 
list  of  all  reasons  above.  Salary  and  supervision  ranked  eighth  and 
ninth  in  order  as  basic  reasons.  Agencies  reported  these  as  reasons 
in  more  than  twice  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  were  reported 
nsbnsic  I'easons. 
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Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees 

(Tables  6-7) 

Better  job,  moving,  maternity,  supervision,  and  salary  (in  de- 
scending order  of  frequency)  were  the  five  leading  basic  reasons  for 
resignation  reported  by  the  resignees  themselves.  These  five  resigna- 
tion factors  were  reported  as  reasons  by  more  resignees  than  reported 
them  as  hasic  reasons^  supervision  and  salary  being  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  this  respect.  Of  the  total  staff,  1.6  percent  resigned  report- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  the  basic  reason,  but  3.4  per- 
cent reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  a  reason.  The  cor- 
responding percentages  for  salary  were  1.6  and  3.9  percent. 

Better  job  and  moving  were  the  first  two  leading  basic  reasons 
in  each  of  the  three  fields.  Maternity  ranked  third  in  the  public  child 
welfare  field,  but  in  voluntary  child  welfare  and  family  service,  super- 
vision ranked  third,  and  maternity  ranked  fourth.  In  public  child 
welfare,  supervision  ranked  sixth,  below  salary  and  demands  of  home, 
as  well  as  below  maternity. 

In  the  voluntary  child  welfare  field,  again,  salary  (seventh 
most  frequent)  was  reported  as  a  basic  reason  with  nearly  half  the 
frequency  for  the  other  two  fields.  The  family  service  rate  for  super- 
vision was  nearly  double  that  for  public  child  welfare  and  nearly 
half  again  as  great  as  the  rate  for  voluntary  child  welfare.  The  family 
service  rate  for  advancement  was  also  considerably  greater  than  the 
rates  for  the  two  child  welfare  fields,  nearly  three  times  the  rate  for 
voluntary  child  welfare  and  more  than  double  the  rate  for  public. 
Demands  of  home,  a  relatively  major  basic  reason  for  the  child  welfare 
fields,  was  a  completely  minor  basic  reason  for  the  family  service  field. 

Pasic  reasons  by  level  of  graduate  social  work  education  (table 
7).  As  the  professional  educational  level  of  the  resignees  declined, 
the  rates  for  the  non-job-related  basic  reasons  (marriage,  maternity, 
moving,  and  demands  of  home)  increased ;  and  the  rates  for  the  major 
job-related  basic  reasons  (better  job,  supervision,  salary,  advance- 
ment, and  program  policies)  declined,  almost  consistently.  The  rate 
for  marriage  rose  from  0.6  percent  for  the  fully  trained  to  0.8  for 
the  partially  trained  to  1.9  for  the  untrained;  for  demands  of  home, 
from  0.6  to  1.3  to  2.1,  respectively.  The  rate  for  better  job  declined 
from  5.0  to  2.4  to  2.1,  respectively.  In  the  family  service  field,  where 
a  large  number  of  the  untrained  staff  were  known  to  be  preprofes- 
sional,  female,  unmarried  case  aides,  the  rate  for  marriage  declined 
from  0.6  for  the  fully  trained  to  0.4  for  the  partially  trained,  but 
then  peaked  to  4.2  for  the  untrained. 

Comparisons  between  fields  in  rates  for  basic  reasons  reported 
by  partially  trained  and  untrained  resignees  are  not  significant,  be- 
cause there  were  so  few  partially  trained  or  untrained  employees  in 
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the  two  voluntary  fields.  As  to  the  fully  trained,  salary,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  was  far  less  significant  as  a  basic  reason  for  resignation 
in  voluntary  child  welfare  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  fields.  The 
family  service  rate  for  advancement,  as  reported  by  fully  trained 
resignees,  was  more  than  double  that  for  voluntary  child  welfare  and 
half  again  greater  than  the  public  child  welfare  rate.  Fully  trained 
family  service  resignees  reported  supervision  as  a  basic  reason  with 
a  relative  frequency  nearly  2i/4  times  that  for  public  child  welfare; 
and  the  voluntary  child  welfare  rate  was  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
public  field. 

Basic  reasons  reported  by  male  resignees  (tables  6  and  8) 

Better  job  and  salary  were  the  two  leading,  and  practically  the 
only  significant,  basic  reasons  for  resignation  reported  by  men  in  each 
of  the  three  fields.  Advancement  was  the  third  leading  basic  reason 
in  the  two  voluntary  fields  (fourth  in  the  public  field)  and  profes- 
sional education  was  third  in  public  child  welfare.  Better  job,  sal- 
ary, or  advancement,  individually  or  in  combination  with  others, 
were  reported  as  basic  reasons  by  two-thirds  of  all  male  resignees 
(by  70  percent  of  those  for  whom  data  were  available) .  More  than 
9  percent  of  all  the  men  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year 
resigned  reporting  better  job  as  the  basic  reason ;  about  8  percent  of 
all  men  in  child  welfare  and  nearly  14  percent  of  all  men  in  family 
service. 

The  public  child  welfare  field  showed  the  highest  rate  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  supervision  as  a  basic  reason  for  resignation  reported 
by  men  (rather  than  the  family  service  field,  which  had  the  highest 
rate  for  women  reporting  this  basic  reason) , 

Basic  reasons  by  level  of  graduate  social  work  education  (table  8). 
Differences  among  men  in  the  three  educational  levels  were  not  sig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  fact  that,  for  all  educational  levels,  in 
all  three  fields,  better  job  and  salary  were  far  and  away  the  leading- 
basic  reasons  reported  by  men.  Partially  trained  and  untrained  male 
resignees  were  almost  exclusively  public  child  welfare  employees. 
Among  the  former,  professional  education  ranked  third ;  among  the 
latter,  dissatisfaction  with  supervision. 

Basic  reasons  reported  by  female  resignees  {Tables  6  and  9) 

Moving  and  maternity  ranked  among  the  five  leading  basic 
reasons  for  resignation  reported  by  women,  in  each  of  the  fields  (for 
all  educational  levels,  and  for  fully  trained  directors-supervisors-con- 
sultants as  a  group  as  well  as  for  untrained  caseworkers).  These  two 
basic  reasons,  individually  or  in  combination  with  others,  were  re- 
ported by  a  third  of  all  female  resignees.  Of  all  the  women  on  duty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  6  percent  resigned  reporting 
moving  or  maternity  as  a  basic  reason. 
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Better  job  and  supervision  (job-related  factors)  ranked  next 
below  moving  and  maternity  as  basic  reasons  reported  by  women,  fol- 
lowed by  demands  of  home  and  marriage  (the  two  other  non- job- 
related  factors) . 

The  family  service  field  showed  the  highest  rate  for  dissatis- 
faction with  supervision  as  a  basic  reason  for  resignation  reported  by 
women  (whereas  the  public  child  welfare  field  had  the  highest  rate 
for  men  reporting  this  basic  reason).  The  family  service  rate  was 
nearly  2i/4  times  the  public  child  welfare  rate,  and  nearly  half  again 
greater  than  the  rate  for  voluntary  child  welfare.  The  public  child 
welfare  rate  for  women  (1.2)  was  somewhat  less  than  the  rate  for  men 
(1.7) ;  but  in  family  service  the  rate  for  women  (2.9)  was  nearly  21/^ 
times  the  rate  for  men  (1.2) ;  and  in  voluntary  child  welfare  the  rate 
for  women  (2.1)  was  seven  times  greater  (0.3,  men). 

Demands  of  home  was  a  relatively  minor  basic  reason  reported 
by  women  in  family  service,  with  a  rate  about  one-fourth  the  rate  for 
the  child  welfare  fields,  where  it  was  one  of  the  major  basic  reasons. 

Basic  reasons  by  level  of  graduate  social  work  education  (table  9). 
Moving  and  maternity  ranked  among  the  four  leading  basic  reasons 
reported  by  women  in  all  nine  of  the  field-educational  level  categories, 
except  for  maternity  as  reported  by  untrained  women  in  the  voluntary 
child  welfare  field  (where  it  ranked  fifth).  For  fully  trained  female 
resignees,  better  job  and  supervision  constitute  the  other  two  leading 
basic  reasons;  for  the  partially  trained,  better  job  and  professional 
education ;  for  the  untrained,  demands  of  home  and  marriage. 

As  the  educational  level  of  female  resignees  rose,  the  rates  for 
demands  of  home  declined  sharply  and  the  rates  for  supervision  rose 
sharply.  The  more  professional  training,  the  less  frequently  women 
reported  demands  of  home  as  a  basic  reason  for  resignation,  and  the 
more  frequently  they  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision.  The 
proportion  of  untrained  women  who  reported  that  they  resigned  be- 
cause of  demands  of  home  was  four  times  greater  than  the  proportion 
of  fully  trained  women  who  reported  this  basic  reason.  The  propor- 
tion of  fully  trained  women  who  reported  that  they  resigned  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
proportion  of  untramed  women  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  as  the  basic  reason. 

Among  the  major  basic  reasons  for  fully  trained  women,  super- 
vision showed  the  greatest  variation  by  field.  Fully  trained  women  in 
the  family  service  field  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  a 
basic  reason  for  resignation  with  a  relative  frequency  three  times  that 
for  fully  trained  women  in  the  public  child  welfare  field.  The  volun- 
tary child  welfare  rate  was  2i/^  times  as  great  as  the  rate  for  public 
child  welfare. 
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Employees  Who  Would  Have  Been  Discharged 

There  were  111  employees  whose  resignations  were  prompted, 
according  to  the  agencies,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  would  have  been 
discharged  had  they  not  resigned.  These  employees,  in  effect,  w^ere 
given  the  opportunity  of  resigning  to  avoid  being  "fired."  Of  the  111 
cases,  agencies  reported  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  as  a  hasic 
reason  in  90  cases,  but  reported  other  basic  reasons  in  the  other  21 
cases. 

Of  the  90  cases  in  which  agencies  reported  that  the  basic  reason 
for  the  resignation  was  the  employee's  knowledge  that  he  would 
otherwise  be  discharged,  employees  reported  the  same  basic  reason 
in  18  cases;  completely  different  basic  reasons,  in  56  cases;  and  in  IG 
cases,  there  were  no  Employee  Reports.  Of  the  56  employees  who  re- 
ported different  basic  reasons  (16  men  and  40  women;  24  in  public 
child  welfare,  11  in  voluntary  child  welfare,  and  21  in  family  service) , 
by  far  the  largest  group,  28  resignees,  reported  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  as  the  basic  reason.  This  is  probably  not  unexpected. 
These  28  resignees  acknowledged  that  they  had  fundamental  differ- 
ences with  the  agencies.  The  next  largest  group,  seven  resignees, 
reported  lack  of  advancement  opportunity  as  a  basic  reason.  These 
seven  employees  undoubtedly  denied  that  they  had  fundamental  dif- 
ferences with  the  agencies.  Five  employees  reported  that  they  re- 
signed because  they  judged  themselves  unsuited  to  the  job;  two,  be- 
cause they  were  not  interested  in  the  work;  a  few  (not  more  than  five) , 
because  of  marriage,  moving,  better  job,  salary,  program  policies,  or 
various  other  basic  reasons. 

Regardless  of  the  basic  reasons  reported  by  these  employees, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  agencies  wished  to  terminate  their  employ- 
ment and  that  the  employees  Imew  this.  This  fact,  in  effect,  consti- 
tutes the  basic  reason  for  resignation  in  these  cases.  Consider  the  72 
cases  in  which  employees  reported  other  basic  reasons  or  submitted 
no  Employee  Reports.  If  we  disregard  the  basic  reasons  reported 
by  these  employees  and  the  absence  of  Employee  Reports,  and  count 
knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  as  the  employee's  basic  reason  in 
each  of  these  72  cases,  this,  of  course,  will  affect  the  rates  of  resignation 
for  various  basic  reasons  as  reported  by  employees  (and  as  listed,  for 
example,  in  table  6,  appendix  C).  The  rate  for  "no  data"  cases  de- 
creases from  1.8  percent  to  1.6  percent  in  public  child  welfare;  and 
from  1.4  to  1.2  in  family  service  (no  change  in  voluntary  child  wel- 
fare). The  rate  for  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  increases,  of 
course ;  from  0.2  to  0.8  percent,  0.2  to  1  percent,  and  0.5  to  1.7  percent, 
for  the  public  child  welfare,  voluntary  child  welfare,  and  family 
service  fields,  respectively.  The  rate  for  supervision  decreases,  from 
1.3  to  1.1, 1.8  to  1.3,  and  2.5  to  2  percent,  for  the  respective  three  fields. 
None  of  the  rates  for  other  basic  reasons  is  significantly  affected.    In 
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the  two  child  welfare  fields,  none  declines  more  than  0.1  percentage 
point;  and  in  family  service,  none  more  than  0.2  percentage  points 
(e.g.  advancement,  from  1.4  to  1.2  percent). 

Unduplicated  Cases  for  Basic  Reasons  Reported  By 

Employees 

Employees  reported  two  basic  reasons  in  416  of  the  1,464 
cases  in  which  data  were  available  (28  percent).  In  some  of  these 
416  cases,  the  decision  that  one  of  these  basic  reasons  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  other  seems  reasonably  justifiable  (e.g.,  moving  con- 
sidered more  significant  tlian  workload,  where  both  are  reported  as 
basic  reasons;  maternity  considered  more  significant  than  dissatis- 
faction with  supervision) .  In  other  cases,  the  decision  will  necessarily 
be  quite  arbitrary.  Because  of  the  value  of  an  unduplicated  count  of 
cases  in  which  each  basic  reason  was  reported  by  employees,  an  effort 
to  construct  an  unduplicated  tabulation  was  nonetheless  made.  In 
this  effort,  a  two-basic-reasons  case  was  considered  a  case  in  which  only 
one  basic  reason  was  reported,  according  to  the  following  listed  order 
of  priority  (a  given  basic  reason  superseded  all  those  succeeding  it 
in  the  list,  and  was  superseded  in  turn  by  all  those  preceding  it  ^)  : 

Moving  Marriage 

Maternity  Salary 

Illness  Better  job 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  Advancement 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job  Supervision 

Not  interested  in  the  work  Workload 

Demands  of  home  Program  policies 

To  attend  school  of  social  work  All  other  basic  reasons.^ 


'Exception:  The  one  case  in  which  marriage  and  better  job  were  reported  was  classified  as 
better  job  rather  than  marriage. 

*  For  example:  A  case  in  which  the  employee  reported  salary  and  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
listed  below  salary  was  counted  only  as  a  case  in  which  salary  was  the  basic  reason;  a 
case  in  which  the  employee  reported  salary  and  one  of  the  basic  reasons  listed  above  salary 
was  counted  only  as  a  case  in  which  the  other  basic  reason  was  reported.  Disregarding  basic 
reason  code  20  ("other  reasons")  because  of  the  variety  of  different  basic  reasons  included, 
78  different  combinations  of  basic  reasons  were  reported  in  the  416  cases  with  two  basic 
reasons.  The  most  frequent  combinations  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  were 
reported  were — 

Better  job  and  salary 50 

Marriage  and  moving 39 

Better  job  and  advancement 24 

Better  job  and  supervision 15 

Salary    and    advancement 13 

Supervision  and  program  policies 12 

Each  of  62  other  combinations  was  reported  by  less  than  5  resignees.  There  were  only  25 
cases  involving  one  of  the  basic  reasons  included  in  the  "all  other  basic  reasons"  category; 
and,  in  each  case,  such  basic  reason  was  combined  with  one  of  those  preceding  this  category 
in  the  list.  If  it  seems  questionable  to  place  marriage  ahead  of  salary,  advancement,  super- 
vision, workload,  and  program  policies,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  marriage  was  reported  in  combination  with  one  of  these  five  basic  reasons  totaled 
only  five.  Other  combinations  that  might  give  rise  to  questions  about  the  priority  listing 
of  basic  reasons  occurred  in  very  few  cases  or  not  at  all. 
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On  an  unduplicated  basis,  as  explained  above,  the  rate  of  resig- 
nation for  each  basic  reason  as  reported  by  employees,  was  as  follows 
(number  of  cases  for  each  basic  reason  as  a  percent  of  the  total  staff 
on  duty)  : 


Basic  reason 

Better  job 

Moving 

Maternity 

Salary 

Supervision 

Demands  of  home 

To  attend  school  of  social  work. 

Marriage 

Program  policies 

Advancement 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job. . 
Knew  work   judged   unsatisfac- 
tory   

Workload 

All  others  ^ 

No  data 

All  cases 


Total       Males 


2.8 

2.7 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

1.3 

1.6 

17.1 


7.0 
1.2 
(a) 
4.7 
1.0 
.3 
1.2 

(^) 
.4 
.6 
.4 

.2 

.1 

1.4 

1.3 

19.8 


Females 


1.9 

3.1 

2.4 

.8 

1.2 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

1.3 

1.7 

16.6 


"  Inapplicable. 

**  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  basic  reasons  was  reported  did  not  exceed 
0.2  percent  of  the  respective  number  of  staff  on  duty,  for  each  column. 

The  basic  reasons  for  resignation  reported  by  employees  may 

be  summarized  as  follows : 


Percent  of — 

Number 

Total  staflF 

Total 

Basic  reason 

on  duty 

resignees 

569 

6.0 

35 

Were  women  who  resigned  because  of  mar- 
riage, maternity,  moving,  or  demands 
of  home. 

(All  other  numbe 

rs  include  both  men  and  women) 

403 

4.3 

25 

To  accept  a  better  job  or  because  of  in- 
adequate salary. 

113 

1.2 

7 

Dissatisfaction  with  supervision. 

88 

.9 

6 

To  enter  a  school  of  social  work. 

70 

.8 

4 

Dissatisfaction  with  program  policies  or 
lack  of  advancement  opportunities. 

53 

.6 

3 

Judged  themselves  unsuited  to  the  job 
or  knew  their  work  was  judged 
unsatisfactory. 

19 

.2 

1 

Dissatisfaction  with  workload. 

149 

1.5 

9 

Resigned  because  of  other  basic  reasons 
(including  23  men,  moving  or  demands 
of  home). 

153 

1.6 

10 

No  data  reported. 

1,617 

17.1 

100 

Total  resignations. 
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No  Employee  Report  Cases 

The  basic  reasons  for  resignation  reported  by  agencies  in  the 
153  "no  employee  report"  cases  ^  are  shown  below,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  each  basic  reason  was  reported  being  expressed  as  a  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  "no  employee  report"  cases.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  similar  data  are  shown  for  the  1,464  cases  in  which  em- 
ployee reports  were  received. 

Basic  Reasons  Reported  by  Agencies 


Basic  reason 


To  accept  offer  of  better  job. .  .  . 

Moved  from  community 

Demands  of  home 

Knew   work    judged    unsatisfac- 
tory  

Marriage 

Maternity 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job. . 

Salary 

To  attend  school  of  social  work. 
No  data  reported  by  agencies .  .  . 


Number  of  cases  as 

percent  of — 

153  "no 

1,464 

employee 

"employ 

ee 

report" 

report' 

cases 

cases 

20 

25 

15 

18 

10 

9 

10 

5 

6 

6 

5 

13 

5 

3 

5 

7 

4 

7 

7 

1 

Each  of  the  other  basic  reasons  was  reported  in  no  more  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  153  cases  and  no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  1,464  cases. 

It  is  probably  not  surprising  that  the  "no  employee  report" 
cases  included  proportionately  many  more  employees  who,  according 
to  the  agencies,  resigned  because  they  knew  their  work  was  judged  un- 
satisfactory. Relatively  few  of  the  "no  employee  report"  cases  had 
resigned  because  of  maternity.  Of  the  cases  in  which  employee  and 
agency  data  were  available  and  the  agencies  reported  maternity  as 
the  basic  reason,  practically  all — 98  percent — of  the  resignees  re- 
ported the  same  basic  reason.  Since  so  few  of  the  "no  employee  re- 
port" cases  involved  maternity,  it  would  appear  that  resignees  are 
quite  willing,  if  not  anxious,  to  report  the  reason  for  their  resignation 
when  it  is  maternity. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  employee  and  agency  data  were  available, 
and  the  agencies  reported  "moved  from  community"  as  the  basic  rea- 

'"'  See  ch.  I,  p.  8. 
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son,  86  percent  of  the  resignees  reported  the  same  basic  reason.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  other  significant  basic  reasons  r-eported 
by  agencies  in  "no  employee  report"  c<ases  are : 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 67 

Demands  of  home 69 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 24 

Marriage 93 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 24 

Salary 69 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 87 

If  the  same  relationship  between  agency  and  employee  basic  reasons 
may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  "no  employee  report"  cases,  then  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  resignees  in  these  cases  would  have  resigned  for 
the  basic  reason  reported  by  the  agencies  (excluding,  of  course,  the 
cases  in  which  agencies  reported  "knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory" 
or  "judged  himself  unsuited  to  job").  In  any  event,  the  number  of 
"no  employee  report"  cases  is  too  small,  when  distributed  over  20 
categories  of  reasons  for  resignation,  to  have  any  significant  effect 
upon  the  validity  of  the  frequency  distribution  of  basic  reasons  re- 
ported by  agencies  or  employees. 

The  number  of  "no  agency  data"  cases  is  likewise  insignificant, 
17  of  1,617  cases  (of  which  10  are  also  "no  employee  report"  cases). 
In  13  of  these  cases,  no  data  on  basic  reasons  were  reported  by  the 
agencies;  in  4  cases  agencies  reported  that  they  did  not  know  the 
reason  for  resignation. 

Examples  of  "Other"  Reasons   (Code  20)  ' 

Because  it  was  so  rarely  reported,  the  reason  "feared  loss  of  job 
through  curtailment  of  agency  program  or  retrenchment"  (code  17) 
was  included  in  the  category  "other"  reasons  (code  20).  Reasons 
whicli  were  not  significant  in  a  particular  context  or  table,  especially 
07  (to  attend  school  other  than  a  school  of  social  work),  08  (not  in- 
terested in  the  work),  and  13  (paper  work)  were  sometimes  grouped 
with  reason  codes  17  and  20  to  constitute  the  category  "all  other" 
reasons. 

Typical    examples    of    "other"    reasons    (code    20)    are    the 

following: 

Unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  temporary  period. 

Drafted  for  military  service. 

Objected  to  pressures  of  fund  raising. 

Agency  involved  in  merger. 

Lack  of  community  support  for  agency's  program. 

Difference  in  philosophy  with  agency  heads. 

Wished  to  find  job  in  larger  agency  with  more  varied  caseload. 


'The  discussion  in  this  section  applies  both  to  "reasons"  and  "basic  reasons." 
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Personal  differences  with  director. 

Poor  working  relationship  between  staff  and  administration. 

To    work    in    community   where    social   work    teaching    opportunities    were 

available. 
Personnel  policies  of  the  agency. 
Preferred  work  with  children. 

Interested  in  type  of  social  work  not  provided  by  the  agency. 
Preferred  employment  with  mixed  male  and  female  staff. 
Unable  to  drive  car  as  required  by  agency. 
Impossibility  of  recruiting  staff  for  agency. 
Lack  of  inservice  training  program. 
Objected  to  assignment  to  legal  work. 
No  participation  in  policymaking. 

Preferred  to  continue  casework  rather  than  move  into  administration. 
Dissatisfied  with  large  proportion  of  unqualified  staff. 
Objected  to  requirement  of  MSW  degree. 
Breakdown  of  car  required  for  work. 
Lack  of  stimulation  in  agency. 
No  social  security  coverage. 
Failure  to  pass  civil  service  examination. 
Inadequate  administration  or  organization  of  agency. 
Inadequate  support  from  the  agency's  board. 

Lack  of  community  or  board  support  was  a  basic  reason  fre- 
quently reported  by  directors,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  supervisors  and 
consultants,  particularly  directors  and  supervisors  in  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

"Other"  basic  reasons  (code  20)  were  reported  by  agencies  in 
114  cases  (7  percent  of  the  cases  for  which  agency  data  were  available)  ; 
and  by  131  resignees  (9  percent  of  the  employee  data  available  cases). 
In  approximately  half  of  the  cases,  for  both  agencies  and  resignees, 
one  of  the  19  specific  basic  reasons  was  reported  together  with  the 
"other"  basic  reason.  "Other"  basic  reasons  were  therefore  of  minor 
significance,  considering  the  total  number  of  cases. 

Comments  by  Employees  Concerning  Basic  Reasons 

In  a  study  of  this  type,  there  is  a  danger  in  presenting  specific 
comments  of  the  questionnaire  respondents  because  of  the  undue  sig- 
nificance the  comments  may  suggest  for  the  basic  reason  involved. 
Nonetheless,  some  of  the  comments  are  too  interesting  or  thoughtful 
to  justify  withholding  them,.  They  appear  below  under  the  heading 
of  the  basic  reason  reported,  though  the  comment  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  that  basic  reason.  Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  all 
comments  are  those  of  resignees. 

Maternity 

"I  shall  give  serious  consideration  to  returning  to  social  work, 
particularly  child  welfare  in  a  public  agency,  when  my  unborn  child, 
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and  the  subsequent  one  or  two  I  hope  to  have,  have  reached  a  stage 
of  maturity  where  they  are  willing  and  able  to  share  their  mother  with 
such  a  demanding  profession.  My  return  could  only  be  effected  as 
the  result  of  a  joint  decision  by  my  husband  and  myself." 

"Employee  was  already  married  and  pregnant  at  time  of  em- 
ployment. We  employed  her  knowing  this,  happy  for  the  5  months' 
service  she  would  be  able  to  give  us  as  an  experienced,  well-trained 
caseworker. "     ( Agency  comment. ) 

"I  will  never  in  the  foreseeable  future  be  in  a  position  to  return 
to  full-time  day  school.  However,  I  would  gladly  return  to  social 
work  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  when  my  obligations  to  my  husband 
and  children  would  permit.  I  have  21/^  years  experience  in  social 
agencies  but  no  MSW.  I  would  like  to  start  working  toward  my 
MSW  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  social  work,  but  cannot  attend  day 
school.  As  time  goes  on  and  I  am  further  removed  from  my  practical 
experience,  it  will  be  liarder  for  me  to  obtain  a  position,  especially  if 
there  is  ever  an  adequate  number  of  MSW  workers  available.  Also, 
for  the  betterment  of  my  own  work,  I  would  like  to  have  my  profes- 
sional training,  but  find  it  impossible  as  a  married  woman  with  finan- 
cial and  duty  handicaps  to  obtain  it." 

Moved  from  community 

"My  resignation  was  necessary  in  order  to  move  when  my 
iiusband  enrolled  in  a  school  in  *  *  *  The  resignation  could  not  have 
been  prevented,  and,  should  occasion  arise  that  we  return  to  *  *  *,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  return  to  work  for  the  *  *  *  Child  Welfare 
Program." 

"This  agency  emphasized  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative 
work:  a  sense  of  pressure  was  felt  by  the  entire  staff  constantly. 
Supervision  was  excellent  from  a  learning  point  of  view  but  was  too 
much  and  too  frequent.  There  was  no  chance  for  promotion  since 
the  two  supervisors  continued  in  their  jobs.  In  contrast  to  previous 
positions,  dependency  attitudes  resulted  in  all  of  us  rather  than  inde- 
pendent ones.  May  I  add  I  feel  ambivalent  to  the  agency  because  I 
did  learn  much  about  good  casework  practice,  but  the  pressures  tend 
to  negate  the  gratitude.  *  *  *  If  the  staff  were  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  more  active  work  with  the  Board,  a  better  mutual  feeling  could 
result,  and  hence  better  community  understanding.  How  frequently 
this  occurs  in  other  areas  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  Quantity  in  an 
agency  was  used  to  prove  to  the  Board  the  staff  could  produce  like  a 
factory." 

"I  have  tried  to  obtain  employment  in  social  work  in  *  *  * 
since  I  left  *  *  *  but  I  find  that  in  order  to  work  in  a  public  agency, 
I  must  have  a  year's  residency  in  this  State — which  I  have  not  and, 
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of  course,  to  work  for  a  private  agency,  there  is  a  master's  require- 
ment— which  I  have  not.  So,  here  is  a  social  worker  with  5  years' 
experience  and  excellent  references  who  can't  get  a  job.  I'm  afraid 
that  I  feel  quite  bitter  about  this  and  I  liave  turned  to  other  fields 
to  seek  employment.  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  agency  for  which 
I  worked  but  moved  out  of  the  State  because  of  my  husband's  employ- 
ment. I  feel,  however,  that  if  such  a  critical  need  for  social  workers 
does  exist  that  public  agencies  could  be  more  lenient  as  to  their  re- 
quirements (such  as  1-year  residency)  and  employ  people  like  myself 
without  lowering  the  standards  of  the  profession." 

Demands  of  home 

"I  think  that  the  agency  could  institute  part-time  employment. 
My  compelling  reason  for  leaving  was  child  care,  and  I  have  other 
friends  who  continue  to  work  with  fear  of  their  children's  safety  after 
school.  These  employees  too,  would  welcome  employment  on  a  part- 
time  basis." 

"I  would  have  liked  to  continue  working  as  a  part-time  worker, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  was  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  person 
to  care  for  my  baby  all  day  every  day.  However,  a  part-time  posi- 
tion would  have  worked  out  well.  If  I  could  work  part  time,  I  would 
be  glad  to  return  to  the  agency." 

"Except  in  areas  such  as  *  *  *  where  there  is  a  critical  short- 
age of  trained  workers,  there  is  tremendous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  agency  heads  to  part-time  employment.  This  leaves  the  worker 
with  children  the  choice  of  not  working  at  all  or  working  full  time  and, 
most  often,  giving  up  the  jobs  because  of  the  demands  of  her  home. 
There  should  be  more  part  time  opportunities." 

"Emotional  demands  of  long-term  counseling  in  a  town  where 
clients  are  encountered  outside  the  agency  at  every  turn  have  made  it 
hard  to  respond  adequately  to  the  needs  of  my  teenage  daughter." 

"Like  many  married  women  with  family  responsibilities,  I 
found  full-time  work  demanded  too  much  time  away  from  home,  yet 
I  wanted  to  remain  in  the  social  work  field  part  time.  Wlien  the 
agency  I  was  with  could  not  accommodate  a  part-time  position,  I  re- 
signed to  take  such  a  position  elsewhere." 

"Unlike  other  workers  who  terminate  because  of  salary  or 
agency  policy  and  program,  I  would  like  to  state  here  that  the  program 
and  salary  of  the  agency  I  left  were  very  adequate.  The  former 
agency  had  an  excellent  casework  program  and  verj^  adequate  pro- 
fessional salaries." 

Better  job 

"A  job  with  slightly  more  \'aried  responsibility  that  would 
challenge  my  mind  and  inventiveness.     No  problem  about  salary,  and 
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I  have  deep  respect  for  the  agency;  would  like  very  much  to  have 
oontinued  working  at  *  *  *." 

"I  was  unable  to  get  the  administrative  experience  I  desired  at 
the  agency  I  resigned  from,  and  I  was  desirous  of  having  a  different 
type  of  experience  in  the  child  welfare  field,  which  I  was  unable  to 
receive  because  the  agency's  program  was  not  set  up  to  provide  in- 
stitutional placements." 

"I  do  not  feel  this  agency  offered  the  necessary  stimulation  or 
encouragement  in  developing  the  worker  as  an  expert-independent 
professional.  Vast  social  problems  which  influenced  our  everyday  in- 
ability to  deal  with  our  clients  were  just  avoided.  Too  frustrating. 
Like  swatting  a  fly  when  we  could  have  gotten  spray  and  disinfected 
a  room  or  the  house." 

Salary 

"The  State  agency  should  at  least  recognize  their  salaries  are 
not  comparable  to  those  paid  by  non-social-work  professions  for  com- 
parable training  and  experience.  Many  in  the  State  department  are 
still  saying  we  must  not  expect  salary  as  a  source  of  satisfaction — much 
of  the  satisfaction  or  reward  should  come  from  knowing  you  are  'help- 
ing people.'  This  perhaps  is  fine  for  those  without  families  but  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  serve  to  drive  men  from  the  field  any 
quicker.  *  *  *  It  was  with  regret  that  I  left  full-time  child  welfare 
work  as  that  is  where  my  real  interest  lies.  However,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  felt  I  had  no  choice." 

"The  emphasis  seems  to  be,  'provide  more  services,  adequate 
budgets  to  meet  increases  in  cost  of  living  for  clients,  but  the  social 
worker  has  his  ideals  to  keep  him  warm.'  " 

"State  staff  must  make  an  all-out  effort  to  do  some  good  basic 
interpretation  to  the  State  government  and  legislative  body  of  what 
casework  is,  does,  how  it  functions,  something  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  workers,  and  the  need  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  civil  service 
classifications  governing  social  workers  in  public  welfare.  Something 
must  be  done  here  in  *  *  *  if  well-qualified,  trained  personnel  are  to 
be  maintained  on  the  staff  of  the  *  *  *.  The  inequitable  nature  of  the 
present  salary  system  must  be  corrected." 

"Adequate  salary  commensurate  with  those  received  by  other 
professional  people  who  qualify  for  jobs  by  having  master's  degrees 
and  experience,  might  have  held  me  longer,  in  fact  unquestionably 
would  have,  but  while  this  was  the  main  reason.  No.  10  (better  job)  also 
was  important.  At  the  (new  agency)  I  can  at  least  speak  the  same 
language  with  fellow  workers,  develop  more  skills,  get  encouragement 
and  criticism,  and  grow  professionally.     Also  will  have  more  prestige." 
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"Advancement  and  raise  in  salary  usually  go  hand  in  hand;  on 
the  other  hand,  high  salary  alone  can  usually  offset  lack  of  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Lack  of  advancement  and  low  salary  together 
crushes  the  spirit.  My  situation  was  that  I  was  the  only  male  worker 
in  the  entire  district.  *  *  *  I  was  needed  too  much  as  a  workhorse  in 
the  organization  to  be  advanced.  *  *  *  Also,  I  have  been  away  from 
social  work  for  1  year  and  am  still  trying  to  dig  my  way  out  of  the 
financial  hole  I  created  by  working  7  years  for  *  *  *." 

Workload 

"The  public  welfare  children's  program  is  important — perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  organized  services  for  children.  I  believe 
in  it  and  gave  all  I  had  for  14  years.  I  felt  I  had  served  my  time 
trying  to  do  a  job  that  even  partially  met  the  needs  of  children  and 
their  parents.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  only  supervisor  in  this  pro- 
gram constantly  frustrated  by  trying  to  do  this  with  workers  over- 
burdened by  too  many  cases,  and  limited  both  in  time  and  skill.  In 
a  job  requiring  the  highest  degree  of  'know-how'  my  workers  were 
either  old  and  tired,  or  too  young  in  the  job  and  untrained.  This 
with  constant  turnover  in  staff  led  me  to  a  decision  to  let  someone 
else  try  it." 

"Opportunities  for  learning  were  not  commensurate  with  the 
heavy  demands  to  know  enough  to  'be  all  things  to  all  people'  as  the 
open-door  policy  of  family  agencies  tends  to  require." 

"Because  of  excessive  workload  and  time  required  to  perform 
the  job  adequately,  I  did  not  feel  I  could  be  a  good  wife  and  good 
child  welfare  worker  at  the  same  time.  For  the  past  year  I  have 
taught  school.  This  enables  me  to  be  at  home  by  3  o'clock,  and  the 
pay  was  only  $1  per  month  less." 

Supervision 

(Since  this  topic  is  discussed  in  chapter  XII,  examples  of 
comments  are  found  there.) 

Program  policies 

"Family  service  at  present,  in  the  agency  I  am  leaving,  seems 
to  me  to  be  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  We  are  a  voluntary 
agency,  people  come  to  us,  yet  at  times  we  go  out  after  them,  perhaps 
only  subtly  and  seductively,  but  nevertheless  we  take  on  such  a  re- 
sponsibility as  other  professional  people  such  as  psychiatrists  would 
not  dream  of  doing.  There  is  much  clarification  of  the  philosophy 
of  counselling  to  be  done.  *  *  *  If  a  change  in  administration  would 
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occur,  I  believe  it  would  be  liealtliy— not  because  the  present  incum- 
bents are  other  than  vastly  superior  individuals,  but  because  a  certain 
stagnation  occurs  after  a  time  and  the  very  best  people  exhibit  the 
faults  of  their  virtue." 

Advancement 

"As  mother  and  housewife,  advancement  in  responsibility  and/ 
or  executive  and  teaching  opportunities  have  been  available  to  me 
but  are  not  attractive.  Since  I  work  for  joy  and  not  for  money 
(which  only  replaces  my  work  at  home  by  competent  service)  a  stimu- 
lating and  enriching  professional  experience  is  my  major  require- 
ment." 

"The  agency  for  which  I  worked  would  not  consider  promo- 
tion unless  you  had  a  master's  degree  in  social  work.  No  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  quality  of  your  job  or  the  number  of  years  of 
experience  that  one  had.  This  agency  policy  killed  initiative  and 
lowered  the  morale  of  workers  who  had  many  years  of  experience 
and  were  doing  key  jobs  but  could  not  advance  because  they  lacked  a 
master's  degree.  I  did  not  feel  it  was  worth  my  while  to  spend 
$4,000  and  2  years  of  study  for  a  master's  degree.  I  decided  to  change 
my  field  and  went  into  school  teaching.  I  am  very  satisfied  with  the 
change." 

"Although  the  agency  is  an  excellent  one,  and  my  association 
with  it  was  most  happy,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  my  pro- 
fessional growth  to  consider  a  change." 

Kneiv  work  judged  unsatisfactory 

"Although  no  complaint  was  made  about  my  work,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  my  'introverted'  behavior  caused  comment.  It 
would  behoove  the  field  to  accept  people  other  than  effeminate  and 
'mousy'  individuals  who  take  caseworker's  jobs  because  they  will  be 
safe  and  unobtrusive.  Active  boys  need  masculine,  active  super- 
vision— not  diatribes  and  bromides — spoon-fed  to  them  from  in- 
doctrinated parrots." 

Summary 

A  comparison  of  the  five  leading  reasons  for  resignation,  among 
all  reasons  (motivating  factors)  and  among  basic  reasons,  as  reported 
by  agencies  and  by  employees,  by  sex  of  resignee  and  field  of  resigna- 
tion, is  presented  below.  In  all  cases,  reasons  are  listed  according  to 
descending  order  of  frequency. 
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A  comparison  of  the  five  leading  hasic  reasons  for  resignation 
as  reported  by  fully  trained  resignees  is  presented  below.  Since  most 
of  the  partially  trained  and  untrained  resignees  were  public  child 
welfare  employees,  no  similar  summary  is  presented  for  these  two 
groups  (see  table  8,  appendix  C) . 

The  Five  Leading  Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Fully 
Trained  Resignees  (listed  in  descending  order  of  frequency) 

Basic  reasons  reported  by  all  fully  trained  resignees 


All  fields 


Public  child 
welfare 


Voluntary  child 
welfare 


Voluntary  family 
service 


Better  job. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Salary. 

Maternity. 


Better  job. 

Salary. 

Moving. 

Maternity. 

Supervision. 


Better  job. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Maternity. 

Salary. 


Better  job. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Salary. 

Maternity. 


Basic  reasons  reported  by  fully  trained  male  resignees 


Better  job. 

Better  job. 

Better  job. 

Better  job. 

Salary. 

Salary. 

Salary. 

Salary. 

Advancement. 

Advancement. 

Advancement. 

Advancement. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Program  policies. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Basic  reasons  reported  by  fully  trained  female  resignees 


Better  job. 

Better  job. 

Better  job. 

Moving. 

Moving. 

Moving. 

Moving. 

Supervision. 

Supervision. 

Maternity. 

Supervision. 

Better  job. 

Maternity. 

Supervision. 

Maternity. 

Maternity. 

Program  policies. 

Program  policies. 

Program  policies. 

Program  policies. 

Male  and  female  resignees  combined 

Considering  male  and  female  resignees  in  all  fields  as  a  group, 
better  job,  moving,  maternity,  and  salary  are  four  of  the  five  leading 
basic  reasons  for  resignation,  according  to  both  agencies  and  em- 
ployees. Agencies  reported  demands  of  home  as  one  of  the  five,  but 
employees  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision.  For  agencies, 
the  five  leading  motivating  factors  (all  reasons)  were  also  the  five 
leading  basic  reasons.     For  employees,  lack  of  advancement  oppor- 
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tunity  was  one  of  the  five  leading  motivating  factors,  but  was  dis- 
placed by  maternity  in  the  list  of  leading  basic  reasons. 

For  each  of  the  three  study  fields,  better  job,  moving,  and  ma- 
ternity were  among  the  five  leading  basic  reasons,  according  to  both 
agencies  and  employees.  For  the  two  child  welfare  fields,  the  same 
was  true  of  demands  of  home;  and  for  public  child  welfare  and 
family  service,  the  same  was  true  of  salary.  For  voluntary  child 
welfare  agencies,  the  fifth  leading  basic  reason  was  marriage;  for 
family  service  agencies,  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory;  and  for 
resignees  from  each  of  these  two  fields,  supervision.  For  agencies, 
the  five  leading  motivating  factors  were  also  the  five  leading  basic 
reasons,  in  each  of  the  three  fields;  except  for  advancement,  one  of 
the  five  leading  motivating  factors  for  family  service  agencies,  which 
was  displaced  by  maternity  in  the  list  of  leading  basic  reasons.  For 
resignees,  in  each  field,  at  least  three  of  the  five  leading  motivating 
factors  were  also  among  the  five  leading  basic  reasons.  Dissatisfac- 
tions with  supervision  and  workload  were  among  the  five  leading 
motivating  factors  for  resignation  reported  by  public  child  welfare 
resignees,  but  were  displaced  by  maternity  and  demands  of  home  in 
the  list  of  leading  basic  reasons.  For  voluntary  child  welfare  re- 
signees, the  motivating  factors  salary  and  advancement  were  similarly 
displaced  by  maternity  and  demands  of  home.  For  family  service 
resignees,  advancement  was  displaced  by  maternity,  as  was  the  case 
for  family  service  agencies. 

Male  resignees 

As  to  male  resignees,  better  job  and  salary  are  the  two  leading 
basic  reasons  and  the  two  leading  motivating  factors  for  resignation, 
according  to  agencies  and  employees,  for  all  fields  combined,  and  for 
each  field;  except  that,  for  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees,  ad- 
vancement ranks  as  the  second  leading  motivating  factor  and  salary 
third. 

For  male  resignees  in  all  fields  as  a  group,  better  job,  salary, 
and  professional  education  were  three  of  the  five  leading  basic  reasons, 
according  to  both  agencies  and  employees.  Agencies  also  reported 
knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  and  moving  among  the  five,  but 
employees  reported  advancement  and  supervision.  For  both  agencies 
and  employees,  all  but  one  of  the  five  leading  motivating  factors  were 
also  among  the  leading  basic  reasons.  Advancement  was  displaced 
by  moving  in  the  agency  list  of  basic  reasons,  and  workload  by  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  employee  list. 

For  each  of  the  three  study  fields,  knew  work  judged  unsatis- 
factory was  one  of  the  five  leading  basic  reasons  for  resignation  of 
men,  as  reported  by  agencies,  but  not  as  reported  by  resignees.  In 
each  field,  supervision  was  among  the  five  leading  basic  reasons  as 
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reported  by  male  resignees  but  not  as  reported  by  agencies ;  the  same 
was  true  of  advancement,  for  the  two  child  welfare  fields.  For  both 
agencies  and  employees,  in  each  field,  the  five  leading  motivating 
factors  were  also  the  five  leading  basic  reasons,  with  the  following 
exceptions :  advancement  was  displaced  by  moving  and  program  pol- 
icies in  the  lists  of  basic  reasons  for  public  and  voluntary  child  wel- 
fare agencies,  respectively;  and  workload  by  professional  education 
and  supervision  in  the  lists  for  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare 
resignees,  respectively. 

Female  resignees 

Moving,  maternity,  better  job,  and  demands  of  home  are  four 
of  the  five  leading  basic  reasons  for  resignation  of  women,  according 
to  both  agencies  and  resignees.  Agencies  reported  marriage  as  the 
fifth;  resignees,  dissatisfaction  with  supervision.  For  both  agencies 
and  resignees,  the  five  leading  motivating  factors  were  also  the  five 
leading  basic  reasons;  except  for  the  motivating  factor  salary,  as 
reported  by  employees,  which  was  displaced  by  the  basic  reason  de- 
mands of  home. 

For  each  of  the  three  study  fields,  moving,  better  job,  and 
maternity  are  among  the  five  leading  basic  reasons  for  resignation 
of  women,  according  to  both  agencies  and  employees.  The  same  is 
true  of  demands  of  home,  for  the  two  child  welfare  fields;  and  of 
marriage,  for  the  public  child  welfare  and  family  service  fields.  The 
fifth  leading  basic  reason,  for  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies,  was 
marriage;  for  family  service  agencies,  knew  work  judged  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  for  resignees  from  each  of  these  two  fields,  supervision. 
For  agencies,  in  each  field,  the  five  leading  motivating  factors  were 
also  the  five  leading  basic  reasons ;  except  that  the  motivating  factor 
salary,  in  the  family  service  field,  was  displaced  by  marriage  in  the 
list  of  leading  basic  reasons.  For  resignees,  the  five  leading  motivat- 
ing factors  were  also  the  five  leading  basic  reasons,  with  the  following 
exceptions :  in  each  field,  salary  was  one  of  the  five  motivating  factors 
but  not  one  of  the  five  basic  reasons;  supervision  was  one  of  the  five 
motivating  factors  for  the  public  child  welfare  field  and  advance- 
ment for  family  service,  but  neither  was  one  of  the  five  basic  reasons 
in  the  respective  fields.  These  motivating  factors  were  displaced  by 
marriage,  maternity,  or  demands  of  home — ^basic  reasons  which  are 
non- job-related. 

Fully  trained  male  resignees 

Better  job,  salary,  and  advancement  are  the  three  leading  basic 
reasons  for  resignation  reported  by  fully  trained  male  resignees,  in 
each  of  the  three  fields.  Supervision  and  moving  are  next  in  order 
for  public  child  welfare ;  moving  and  supervision,  for  family  service ; 
and  program  policies,  for  voluntary  child  welfare. 
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Fully  trained  female  resignees 

Better  job,  moving,  supervision,  maternity,  and  program  pol- 
icies are  the  five  leading  basic  reasons  for  resignation  reported  by 
fully  trained  female  resignees,  in  each  of  the  three  study  fields.  Pro- 
gram policies  ranked  fifth,  for  each  field.  For  the  two  child  welfare 
fields,  better  job  and  moving  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively. 
For  the  family  service  field,  moving  and  supervision  ranked  first  and 
second,  respectively,  and  better  job  ranked  third.  Supervision  ranked 
fourth  for  public  child  welfare,  third  for  voluntary  child  welfare,  and 
second  for  family  service. 
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chapter  VI 

AGREEMENT  (AND  DISAGREEMENT)  BETWEEN 
AGENCIES  AND  EMPLOYEES  ON  BASIC  REASONS 
FOR  RESIGNATION 

General 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  did  a<^eiicv  and  employee  agree  on  basic 
reasons  for  resignation;  and,  where  agreement  was  most  extensive, 
what  specific  basic  reasons  were  involved  in  the  resignations  ?  Con- 
versely, when  they  disagreed,  what  did  they  disagree  about  ?  Assum- 
ing that,  in  most  cases,  the  employee's  response  is  closer  to  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  the  resignation  than  the  agency's,  how  accurate  is 
the  information  on  resignations  in  agency  personnel  files,  whether 
secured  through  exit  interviews,  from  forms  completed  by  resigning 
employees,  or  by  other  means  ? 

Of  the  1,617  cases,  agency  and  employee  were  in  complete 
agreement  on  basic  reasons  in  813  resignations,  50  percent  of  the  total. 
They  were  in  complete  disagreement  in  363  cases,  23  percent.  In  160 
cases,  10  percent,  comparisons  were  not  possible  because  of  lack  of 
data  from  agency,  employee,  or  both.  In  the  remaining  281  cases, 
17  percent,  they  agreed  on  one  basic  reason,  but  disagreed  on  a  second. 
The  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  second  basic  reason  was  mani- 
fested in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  The  agency's  second  basic  reason 
differed  from  the  employee's ;  or  (2)  one  reported  a  second  basic  rea- 
son and  the  other  did  not,  i.e.,  the  other  was  silent  as  to  that  basic 
reason.  Recognizing  that  such  cases  must  be  counted  twice,  once  as 
an  agreement  and  again  as  a  disagreement,  we  may  say  that  in  1,094 
cases,  67  percent  of  the  total,  agency  and  employee  were  in  complete 
or  partial  agreement  on  basic  reasons  for  resignation ;  and  that  in  614 
cases,  40  percent  of  the  total,  they  were  in  complete  or  partial  dis- 
agreement.    ( Table  10. ) 

The  agreement  percentage  declined  as  the  educational  level 
rose ;  the  more  professionally  trained  the  resignees,  the  greater  their 
disagreement  with  the  agencies.  Of  the  fully  trained  resignees,  27 
percent  completely  disagreed  with  the  agencies  as  to  the  basic  reasons 
for  resignation ;  of  the  partially  trained,  22  percent ;  and  of  the  un- 
trained,  16   percent.     The   corresponding  figures    for   coTnplete    or 
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partial  disagreement  are  47,  38,  and  30  percent,  respectively.  There 
is  no  immediately  convincing  explanation  of  these  differences.  In 
part,  at  least,  they  arise  from  the  fact  that  for  the  untrained  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  for  the  partially  trained,  the  basic  reasons  for  resigna- 
tion are  more  often  "neutral"  insofar  as  differences  with  the  agency 
are  concerned,  e.g.,  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  and  professional 
education.  The  fully  trained,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  be  more 
critical  of  the  agency's  operations,  and  their  basic  reasons  for  resigna- 
tion more  often  touch  the  sensitive  spots — supervision,  policies,  ad- 
vancement, etc.  In  short,  as  to  reasons  why  the  untrained  and  par- 
tially trained  resign,  there  is  less  for  them  and  the  agency  to  differ 
about;  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  fully  trained  resign,  there  is  a  good 
deal  more,  and  it  may  make  life  easier  for  all  concerned  if  the  official 
record  is  spared  the  rougher  details. 

Disagreement  between  agencies  and  employees  on  basic  rea- 
sons for  resignation  must  be  considered  from  two  viewpoints.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  must  examine  the  number  of  cases  in  which  each  basic 
reason  was  reported  by  agencies  and  determine  in  how  many  of  these 
cases  employees  reported  the  same  basic  reason  (agreement)  and  in 
how  many  they  reported  different  basic  reasons  (disagreement).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  examine  the  number  of  cases  in  which  each 
basic  reason  was  reported  by  employees  and  determine  in  how  many 
of  these  cases  agencies  reported  the  same  basic  reason  (agreement) 
and  in  how  many  they  reported  different  basic  reasons  (disagree- 
ment). For  example,  where  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  was 
reported  as  a  basic  reason  by  agencies^  we  find  agreement  by  most  of 
the  employees  (of  a  total  of  39  cases  in  which  agencies  reported  this 
basic  reason,  employees  reported  the  same  basic  reason  in  28  cases, 
72  percent).  However,  where  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  was 
reported  by  employees^  we  find  substantial  disagreement  by  agencies 
(of  a  total  of  154  cases  in  which  employees  reported  this  basic  reason, 
the  28  cases  in  which  agencies  reported  the  same  basic  reason  represent 
only  18  percent,  as  against  72  percent  in  the  converse  situation) . 

In  the  1,457  cases  in  which  both  agency  and  employee  data  on 
basic  reasons  were  available,  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  each  of 
the  basic  reasons  was  involved,  i.e.,  reported  either  by  the  agency  or 
the  employee,  was  as  follows  (number  of  cases  as  a  percent  of  the  total 
1,457  cases) : 

Basic  reason                  Percent  Basic  reason  Percent 

Better  job 31         Advancement 7 

Moving 20  Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory —  6 

Maternity 14         Program  policies 5 

Salary   12         Workload 4 

Supervision 11          Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 4 

Demands  of  home 11          Working  conditions 3 

Professional  education 7  All  other  basic  reasons- _   (none  over  2) 

Marriage 7 
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The  greatest  number  of  disagreements  involved  cases  in  which 
a  second  basic  reason  was  reported  by  the  employee  but  not  by  the 
agency,  or  conversely;  i.e.,  cases  in  which  there  was  "no  comment"  by 
one  party  on  a  second  basic  reason  reported  by  the  other.  The  next 
greatest  number  of  disagreements  involved  cases  in  which  better  job 
was  reported.  Eearranging  the  above  list  of  basic  reasons  by  fre- 
quency of  their  involvement  in  disagreement  cases,  we  have  (number 
of  cases  in  which  disagreement  involved  each  basic  reason  as  a  percent 
of  the  total  644  disagreement  cases) : 

Basic  reason  Percent  Basic  reason  Percent 

Better  job 32  Workload 9 

Supervision 20  Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 8 

Salary   17  Working  conditions 6 

Advancement 14  Professional  education 3 

Program  policies 11  Marriage 2 

Moving 11  Maternity 2 

Demands  of  home 10  All  other  basic  reasons. _  (none  over  3) 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 10 

And  if  we  rearrange  the  list  by  frequency  of  disagreement  in  the  total 
number  of  cases  in  which  each  basic  reason  was  involved,  we  have 
(number  of  cases  in  which  the  basic  reason  was  reported  by  the  agency 
but  not  by  the  employee,  or  conversely,  as  a  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  was  reported  by  either)  : 

Basic  reason                 Percent  Basic  reason                 Percent 

Advancement 90         Better  job 45 

Program  policies 89         Demands  of  home 41 

Workload 87         Moving 22 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 85  Professional  education 18 

Supervision 83         Marriage 15 

Working  conditions 82  Maternity 5 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory.  _  78  All  other  basic  reasons 80 

Salary 60 

When  the  resignation  involved  significant  but  "noncontrover- 
sial"  basic  reasons  such  as  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  demands  of 
home,  or  professional  education,  agencies  and  employees  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  When  it  involved  significant  but  "controver- 
sial" basic  reasons  such  as  supervision  or  advancement,  they  were  in 
substantial  disagreement.  They  were  also  in  substantial  disagree- 
ment when  it  involved  "controversial"  basic  reasons  such  as  knew  work 
judged  unsatisfactory,  program  policies,  workload,  judged  himself 
unsuited  to  job,  and  working  conditions,  but  these  basic  reasons  were 
reported  in  relatively  few  cases. 

Better  job  and  salary  were  among  the  most  significant  basic 
reasons  for  resignation.  One  or  the  other  of  these  basic  reasons  was 
involved  in  at  least  a  third  of  all  disagreement  cases.  As  indicated 
below,  it  would  appear  that  agencies  reporting  better  job  as  the  basic 
reason  for  resignation  were  frequently  unaware  of  the  dissatisfactions 
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(with  supervision,  program  policies,  or  advancement  opportunities) 
reported  by  the  resignees;  and  that  some  agencies  considered  salary 
a  second  basic  reason  whereas  the  resignee  did  not.  However,  much 
of  the  disagreement  between  agencies  and  employees  where  better  jol) 
was  reported  by  one  and  salary  by  the  other,  may  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  situation  may  have  been  better  described  for  one  by 
the  wording  of  the  better  job  basic  reason ;  for  the  other,  by  "considered 
salary  inadequate" ;  and  there  were,  in  fact,  a  sizeable  number  of  "dis- 
agreement" cases  in  which  better  job  was  reported  by  one  whereas 
salary  was  reported  by  the  other. 

Employees'  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Agencies 

(Table  11) 

Where  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  or  professional  education 
were  reported  by  agencies,  from  79  to  95  percent  of  the  employees  in- 
volved reported  the  same  basic  reason.  Where  agencies  reported  de- 
mands of  home,  61  percent  of  the  employees  agreed  and  11  percent 
provided  no  data;  dissatisfaction  with  supervision,  workload,  pro- 
gram policies,  better  job,  or  salary  were  reported  most  frequently  by 
the  remaining  28  percent  of  the  resignees. 

AVliere  agencies  reported  better  job  or  salary,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  employees  disagreed.  As  to  better  job,  dissatisfaction  with  super- 
vision was  reported  by  7  percent  of  the  resignees  in  these  cases ;  pro- 
gram policies,  by  5  percent.  As  to  salary,  10  percent  reported  better 
job  (which  may  not  imply  actual  disagreement)  ;  and  9  percent  agreed 
with  the  agencies  on  some  other  basic  reason  but  made  no  mention  of 
salary. 

Where  agencies  reported  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  or 
judged  himself  unsuited  to  job,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  employees 
disagreed  (17  percent  were  "no  employee  data"  cases).  As  to  knew 
work  judged  unsatisfactory,  nearly  a  third  of  the  employees  in  these 
cases  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision.  This  same  basic 
reason  was  reported  by  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  group 
in  which  judged  himself  unsuited  to  job  had  been  reported  by  the 
agencies. 

Supervision  and  advancement  were  relatively  minor  basic 
reasons  for  resignation  as  reported  by  agencies.  As  to  the  former,  72 
percent  of  the  employees  involved  agreed  with  the  agencies ;  but  as  to 
the  latter,  only  29  percent. 

Both  in  the  363  complete  disagreement  cases  and  in  the  644 
complete  or  partial  disagreement  cases,  better  job  and  knew  work 
judged  unsatisfactory  were  the  basic  reasons  most  frequently  re- 
ported by  agencies  (29  and  14  percent,  respectively,  of  the  363  cases: 
19  and  9  percent,  respectively,  of  the  644  cases). 
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Agencies'  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Resignees 

(Table  12) 

Agencies  agreed  with  the  employees  in  80  to  96  percent  of  the 
cases  in  which  employees  reported  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  de- 
mands of  home,  or  professional  education  as  a  basic  reason  for 
resignation. 

Agencies  disagreed  with  employees  in  81  percent  of  the  cases  in 
which  employees  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision.  In  19 
percent  of  these  cases,  agencies  reported  better  job;  in  18  percent,  knew 
work  judged  unsatisfactory ;  in  16  percent  of  the  cases,  agencies  agreed 
with  the  resignees  on  some  other  basic  reason  reported  by  both  but 
made  no  mention  of  supervision. 

Agencies  disagreed  with  76  to  86  percent  of  the  resignees  who 
reported  advancement,  program  policies,  workload,  or  working  con- 
ditions. In  most  of  the  cases,  agencies  reported  better  job  or  made  no 
mention  of  these  basic  reasons  reported  by  the  employees. 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job  and  knew  work  judged  un- 
satisfactory were  relatively  minor  basic  reasons  for  resignation  as 
reported  by  employees.  As  to  the  latter,  agencies  agreed  with  the  em- 
ployees in  18  cases  of  a  total  of  27 ;  but  as  to  the  former,  in  only  9  cases 
of  a  total  of  32.1 

Agencies  disagreed  with  employees  in  25  percent  of  the  cases 
in  which  employees  reported  better  job.  In  6  percent  of  the  cases, 
agencies  agreed  with  employees  on  another  basic  reason  reported  by 
both,  but  made  no  mention  of  better  job.  A  variety  of  other  reasons 
was  reported  by  agencies  in  the  other  19  percent  of  the  cases,  salary 
being  most  frequent. 

Although  agencies  "disagreed"  with  employees  in  50  percent  of 
the  cases  in  which  employees  reported  salary,  agencies  reported  better 
job  in  11  percent  of  the  cases.  However,  in  19  percent  of  the  cases, 
agencies  were  either  unaware  of  the  employee's  dissatisfaction  with 
salary  or  considered  some  other  factor  the  only  basic  reason  for  the 
resignation. 

Wliere  agencies  and  employees  were  in  complete  disagreement 
on  basic  reasons  for  resignation  (363  cases) ,  supervision  was  the  basic 
reason  most  frequently  reported  by  employees  (27  percent  of  the  cases) , 
followed  by  better  job  (15  percent).  As  to  complete  or  partial  dis- 
agreement (644  cases) ,  supervision  still  leads  the  employee  list  of  basic 
reasons  (19  percent),  again  followed  by  better  job  (13  percent). 


^  However,  in  five  cases  in  which  employees  reported  that  they  resigned  because  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  qualified,  agencies  reported  that  they  knew  their  work  was  judged  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  resignees  reported  that  they  resigned  because  they 
considered  themselves  unqualified  or  knew  their  work  was  judged  unsatisfactory,  whereas  the 
agencies  (very  kindly?)  reported  that  they  resigned  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  better  job. 
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Resume 

Wliere  agencies  and  employees  agree  on  the  basic  reasons  for 
resignation,  the  reasons  in  question  are  largely  those  that  neither 
could  do  much  about — marriage,  maternity,  moving,  demands  of 
home,  and  professional  education.  Assume  that  employees  knew  bet- 
ter than  agencies  why  they  resigned  and  that,  excepting  some  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  discharged,  they  reported  these  rea- 
sons in  the  Employee  Eeports.  On  these  assumptions,  where  agencies 
and  employees  disagree  on  basic  reasons  for  resignation,  the  reasons 
in  question  are  largely  those,  such  as  better  job  and  program  policies, 
that  either  agency  or  employee  or  both  would  find  it  difficult  to  do 
much  about ;  and  those,  such  as  supervision,  salary,  advancement  and 
workload,  that  many  agency  administrators  are  aware  of  as  problems 
that  must  be  solved  and  for  which  they  are  actively  seeking  solutions. 
In  this  effort,  they  need  support  and  encouragement  from  the  com- 
munity and  the  profession. 

Major  job-related  dissatisfactions  considered  basic  reasons  by 
agencies  were,  for  the  most  part,  also  so  considered  by  the  resignees 
(excepting  resignees  who  would  have  been  discharged  had  they  not 
resigned).  But  the  converse  was  not  true:  major  job-related  dis- 
satisfactions considered  basic  reasons  by  the  resignees  were  generally 
not  recognized  as  such  by  the  agencies. 

In  the  644  cases  in  which  agencies  and  employees  disagreed 
on  the  basic  reasons  for  resignation,  the  basic  reason  most  frequently 
reported  by  agencies  in  opposition  to  those  reported  by  resignees  was 
better  job  (25  percent  of  the  cases)  ;  and  the  next  most  frequently 
reported  by  agencies  was  knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory  (12  per- 
cent) .^  The  basic  reason  most  frequently  reported  by  resignees  in 
opposition  to  those  reported  by  agencies  was  dissatisfaction  with  su- 
pervision (21  percent  of  the  cases) ;  and  the  next  most  frequently  re- 
ported by  resignees  were  better  job  (14  percent),  salary  (12  percent), 
and  advancement  (11  percent) . 


^  In  28  percent  of  the  cases,  agencies  agreed  with  resignees  on  one  basic  reason  reported  by 
both,  but  made  no  mention  of  a  second  basic  reason  reported  by  resignees. 
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chapter  VII 

REASONABLE  MEASURES  REPORTED  BY 
RESPONDENTS 

General 

AGENCIES  were  asked  to  state,  in  the  Agency  Report  on 
Resignation,  "Wliat  reasonable  measures,  if  any,  by  the  agency,  em- 
ployee, or  others,  might  have  prevented  the  agency's  loss  of  the  em- 
ployee's services?"  The  resignee  was  asked  to  state,  in  the  Employee 
Report  on  Resignation,  '"^Vliat  reasonable  measures,  if  any,  by  the 
agency,  yourself,  or  others,  might  have  prevented  your  resignation  or 
would  influence  you  to  return  to  the  agency?"  The  responses  re- 
ported are  termed  "reasonable  measures."  Few  of  the  respondents 
answered  this  item  in  the  resignation  reports.  In  many  cases,  the 
reasonable  measures  were  no  doubt  implied  by  the  reported  basic 
reason  for  resignation  (e.g.,  if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  em- 
ployee resigned  because  of  inadequate  salary,  adequate  salary  is  pre- 
sumably the  implied  reasonable  measure) .  In  other  cases,  there  were, 
obviously,  no  measures  that  might  have  prevented  the  resignation 
that  could  be  considered  reasonable.^    Agencies  commented,  in  the 


^  Thus,  one  executive  understandably  stated,  in  a  case  in  which  the  employee  resigned  be- 
cause of  pregnancy,  "The  temptation  to  remark  has  been  overcome."  In  another  case  in- 
volving moving  as  the  basic  reason,  the  agency  executive  wrote,  in  the  space  for  reasonable 
measures:  "None.  This  employee  resigned  because  her  husband  was  transferred  to  *  *  *. 
Otherwise  she  would  probably  have  remained  with  this  (agency)  until  she  became  pregnant." 
One  caseworker  commented:  "I  resigned  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — I  have  just  become  the 
mother  of  a  6-pound  baby  boy  and  expect  to  devote  my  knowledge  of  child  welfare  toward 
raising  a  family."  Another  caseworker:  "I  thought  my  salary,  hours,  supervisors,  other  workers, 
and  working  conditions  were  fine.  It  was  hard  work  and  heartbreaking  sometimes,  but  more 
satisfying  than  anything  I  have  ever  done — except  to  give  birth  to  a  beautiful  boy."  A  con- 
sultant responded  as  follows  concerning  reasonable  measures:  "There  are  none,  as  I  have  been 

very  fond  of  my  job  and  the  people  I  have  worked  with  in  I  found  being  a 

child  welfare  consultant  in  the  county  program  (that  is  serving  the  part  of  the  caseload  com- 
posed of  General  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  families)  very  rewarding,  for  the 
public  assistance  workers  were  very  proud  of  the  job  that  they  were  doing  in  child  welfare 
and  family  casework.  The  administration,  recognizing  the  need  for  service  had  done  what 
they  could  to  segregate  and  protect  these  caseloads,  and  at  least  some  of  the  workers  could  do 
and  were  doing  intensive  work  on  a  part  of  their  caseload,  and  were  recognizing  problems  in 
other  cases  (salaries,  working  conditions  not  good  for  all).  The  turnover  in  the  agency 
is  high,  and  while  I  regretted  each  good  person  we  lost,  I  couldn't  help  enjoying  my  duties 
in  orientation  of  the  new  replacement,  both  in  the  child  welfare  department  and  in  public 
assistance,  for  I  participated  in  both.  But  with  one  Junior  High,  one  4th  grader,  and  a  new 
infant  expected  momentarily,  I'm  afraid  I'd  better  stay  home  for  awhile,  and  live  fully 
another  part  of  life." 
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space  provided  for  reasonable  measures,  in  only  351  cases,  22  perceni 
of  the  total  number  of  resignations.  Eesignees  commented  in  801, 
cases,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  (thougli  55  percent  of  the  numbei 
of  cases  in  which  Employee  Reports  were  received).  In  many  cases 
in  which  reasonable  measures  were  reported,  they  were  primarily 
elaborations  on  the  basic  reasons  for  resignation.  In  many  cases,  the 
comments  in  the  space  provided  for  reasonable  measures  explained 
why  the  respondent  considered  the  resignation  unavoidable  or  even 
desirable. 

Reasonable  Measures  Reported  by  Agencies 

Of  351  cases  in  which  agencies  commented  in  the  space  provided 
for  reasonable  measures,  agencies  reported  in  60  cases  that  they  had 
no  interest  in  the  employee's  remaining  or  that  they  considered  it  best 
for  both  the  agency  and  the  employee  that  he  resign.  In  102  cases, 
agencies  reported  specifically  that  they  regretted  the  resignation  and 
considered  it  unavoidable  or  desirable  for  the  employee.  Therefore, 
in  only  189  cases,  12  percent  of  the  total  cases  in  which  agencies  re- 
ported reasons  for  resignation,  were  specific  reasonable  measures  that 
might  have  prevented  the  resignation  reported  by  agencies,  as  follows : 


Number  of 
cases 


Reasonable  measures 


97 

22 

22 
12 

8. 
28 


Increased  salary  alone  (72  cases),  or  increased  salary  and  other 
measures  (2  5  cases). 

"Better,"  "closer,"  or  "more  adequate"  supervision  of  the  employee 
(alone,  1 5  cases;  with  reasonable  measures  other  than  increased 
salary,  7  cases;  with  increased  salary,  included  above,  2  cases). 

Better  preparation  or  greater  competence  of  employees  for  work 
in  the  agency,  more  careful  recruiting,  or  better  clarification  of 
the  agency's  tasks  and  requirements  of  its  staflf  (alone,  22  cases; 
with  other  reasonable  measures,  included  above,  1  case). 

Adjustments  in  agency  operations  to  provide  opportunities  that 
employees  would  consider  advancement  or  recognition  of  their 
abilities  (alone,  or  with  reasonable  measures  other  than  those 
above,  12  cases;  with  other  reasonable  measures,  included  above, 
5  cases). 

Adjustments  in  work  assignments  to  provide  for  better  matching 
of  duties  and  interests,  or  provision  for  part-time  work  (alone, 
8  cases;  with  other  reasonable  measures,  included  above,  3 
cases). 

All  others  (no  more  than  5  cases  for  any  1  reasonable  measure  or 
combination  of  reasonable  measures). 
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Reasonable  Measures  Reported  by  Resignees 

Of  801  resignees  who  included  comments  in  the  space  provided 
for  reasonable  measures,  26  reported  that  they  were  "glad  to  get  out" ; 
151  specifically  stated  that  they  regretted  resigning  and  leaving  the 
agency  but  considered  it  desirable  for  various  personal  or  professional 
reasons.  Therefore,  only  624  resignees,  43  percent  of  the  total  who 
reported  reasons  for  resignation,  reported  specific  reasonable  measures 
that  might  have  prevented  the  resignation  or  would  influence  their 
return  to  the  agency.  Increased  salary,  alone,  was  reported  by  the 
greatest  number  of  these  resignees  (73  cases)  ;  "better,"  "more  ade- 
quate," or  less  intensive  supervision,  or  reassignment  to  another  super- 
visor, alone,  by  the  next  greatest  number  (44  cases) .  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  each  reasonable  measure  was  reported,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  others,  was  as  follows : 


Number  of 
cases 


Reasonable  measures 


218 
140 

119 

80. 
76. 
65. 

60. 

54. 

32. 
31. 

80. 


Increased  salary. 

Higher   standards   in   the   agency's   administrative   or  personnel 

operations. 
"Better,"  "more  adequate,"  or  less  intensive  supervision,  or  re- 
assignment to  another  supervisor. 
Higher  standards  in  carrying  out  the  agency's  service  functions. 
Reduction  in  the  quantity  of  professional  vi^ork. 
Adjustments  in  agency  operations  to  provide  opportunities  that 

employees  would  consider  advancement  or  recognition  of  their 

abilities. 
More  "professional"  or  more  "competent"  executive  stafif  in  the 

agency. 
Adjustments  in  w^ork  assignments  to  provide  for  better  matching 

of  duties  and  interests,  or  provision  for  part-time  work. 
Reduction  in  quantity  of  paperwork,  accounting,  reporting,  etc. 
Greater  interest  in  or  support  for  the  agency's  programs  on  the 

part  of  the  board  or  community. 
All  other  reasonable  measures.* 


"Typical  of  the  diversity  of  "other"  reasonable  measures  was  the  following:  "The  dis- 
continuance of  the  doctor's  draft.  My  husband  is  a  physician  and  was  recently  drafted  into 
the  Air  Force." 

Of  the  218  cases  in  which  increased  salary  was  reported  as  a 
reasonable  measure,  175  resignees  had  reported  inadequate  salary  as 
a  reason  for  resignation.  Therefore,  in  only  43  of  these  cases  did  the 
question  of  salary  throw  additional  light  on  the  employee's  reason 
for  resignation.  The  rate  of  resignation  because  of  inadequate  salary 
as  a  factor,  according  to  employees,  was  3.9  percent  of  total  staff 
(table  14,  appendix  C).    Including  resignees  who  reported  salary 
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as  a  reasonable  measure  without  specifying  that  it  was  a  reason  for 
the  resignation,  the  rate  would  be  4.3  percent. 

Of  the  119  resignees  whose  reasonable  measures  related  to  su- 
pervision, 101  had  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  a  reason 
for  resignation;  only  18  had  not.  Including  the  latter  in  comput- 
ing the  rate  of  resignation  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  supervision 
as  a  factor,  according  to  employees,  raises  the  rate  from  3.4  to  3.6 
percent  of  total  staff.  Similarly,  the  rate  for  workload  would  in- 
crease from  2.1  to  2.4  percent;  and  program  policies,  from  1.6  to  2.1 
percent.     None  of  the  other  rates  would  be  materially  increased. 
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chapter  VIII 

THE  QUEST  FOR  'BETTER  JOB,"  SALARY,  OR 

STATUS 

Better  Job,  Salary,  and  Advancement 

Of  the  1,617  resignees,  nearly  a  third  had  reported  that  one 
reason  for  their  resignation  was  the  fact  that  they  had  received  an 
offer  of  a  position  they  considered  "a  professional  advancement,  or 
more  interesting  or  advantageous"  for  them  than  the  position  from 
which  they  resigned  ("better  job") .  More  than  a  fifth  of  all  resignees 
reported  that  better  job  was  the  hasic  reason  for  resignation. 

In  what  sense  was  the  new  position  a  "professional  advance- 
ment," "more  interesting,"  or  "more  advantageous" — a  "better"  job — 
than  the  old?  Wliat  did  it  provide  that  the  former  job  lacked?  Was 
it  salary,  status,  both,  or  something  else?  A  total  of  334  resignees 
reported  better  job  as  a  basic  reason.  Of  this  number,  there  are  no 
immediate  answers  to  these  questions  in  199  cases — those  in  which 
better  job  was  the  only  basic  reason  for  resignation  reported  by  em- 
ployees. In  the  other  135  cases,  a  clue  to  the  answers  may  be  provided 
by  the  second  basic  reason  reported  by  employees,  as  follows : 

Second  basic  reason  Number  of  cases 

Salary 50 

Advancement 24 

Supervision 15 

Workload 7 

Working    conditions 4 

Marriage,  moving,  or  demands  of  home 11 

All  others 24 

Of  the  199  resignees  who  reported  better  job  as  the  only  basic  reason, 
92  made  no  comment  as  to  the  reasonable  measures  which  might  have 
prevented  the  resignation  or  would  influence  their  return  to  the 
agency ;  2  reported  that  they  were  "glad  to  get  out" ;  and  23,  that  they 
regretted  leaving  the  agency  but  considered  this  move  "desirable" 
for  them.  Of  the  remaining  82  resignees,  more  than  two-thirds  re- 
ported one  or  two  reasonable  measures  closely  related  to  the  first 
four  basic  reasons  listed  above.    Inadequate  salary  was  reported  in 
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33  cases ;  advancement,  26 ;  supervision,  11 ;  and  workload,  8.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  salary  and  advancement  were  among  the  most 
important  considerations  that  made  better  jobs  "better." 

Of  all  1,617  resignees,  29  percent  (471  resignees)  reported 
better  job,  salary,  or  advancement  as  basic  reasons  for  resignation. 
These  471  resignees  reported  basic  reasons  as  follows : 


Number 


137 
61 
13 
61 

199 


Percent 


29 
13 
3 
13 
42 


Basic  reason 


Salary,  alone  or  with  basic  reasons  other  than  advancement. 
Advancement,  alone  or  with  basic  reasons  other  than  salary. 
Salary  and  advancement. 

Better  job  with  basic  reasons  other  than  salary  or  advancement. 
Better  job  alone. 


Of  the  resignees  who  reported  better  job  alone,  all  but  10  also 
reported  salary  data  in  their  new  positions  that  could  be  compared 
with  the  salary  data  for  the  position  from  which  they  resigned.  Of 
these  189  resignees,  78  percent  were  earning  greater  salaries  in  their 
new  positions,  compared  to  70  percent  of  all  other  reemployed  re- 
signees for  wliom  salary  comparisons  could  be  made,  i.e.,  resignees 
who  reported  salary  or  advancement  as  basic  reasons,  or  the  remain- 
ing basic  reasons  other  than  better  job,  or  better  job  combined  with 
any  other  basic  reason.  The  significance  of  salary  for  resignees  who 
reported  better  job  alone  as  a  basic  reason  must  therefore  not  be 
underestimated.^ 

Salaries  of  Reemployed  Resignees   (Table  22) 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  reemployed  resignees  (for  whom 
comparable  salary  data  were  available)  were  earning  a  greater  salary 


^  A  thoughtful  comment  on  this  score  by  an  executive  director  was  as  follows:  "The  agency 
which  I  left  served  a  community  of  10,000  persons.  Communities  of  that  size  have  rather 
definite  salary  limitations,  either  established  or  in  view,  and  these  limitations  are  such  that 
a  small  community  cannot  hope  to  retain  an  able,  qualified  executive  in  competition  with 
large  communities  which  place  a  higher  salary  value  upon  an  executive  position.  This 
means  that  more  often  than  not  a  small  community  becomes  a  way  station  for  a  social 
worker  who  has  good  executive  ability.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  small  community, 
I  feel  this  is  unfortunate  because  it  means  a  change  in  the  executive  leadership  of  the 
agency  at  regular  intervals — some  shorter,  some  longer,  depending  upon  when  a  more  re- 
munerative opportunity  is  offered  the  executive.  I  have  observed,  not  only  from  my  experi- 
ence but  from  the  experience  of  other  executives  in  small  agencies,  that  the  small  community 
suffers  through  this  failure  to  meet  the  competition  of  a  larger  city  agency.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  small  agency  need  meet  the  salary  which  can  be  offered  by  the  large  community  dollar 
for  dollar,  because  there  are  other  satisfactions  which  come  from  working  in  and  living 
in  a  small  community.  *  *  •  l£  the  small  community  is  to  develop  a  lasting  high  quality 
casework  agency,  I  feel  it  must  give  more  consideration  than  it  has  heretofore  given  to 
retaining  the  services  of  a  well  qualified  executive*" 
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than  the  salary  of  the  position  from  which  they  resigned  (82  percent 
for  males,  68  percent  for  females) .  More  than  two-fifths  were  earn- 
ing at  least  $500  more  annually  (55  percent  for  males,  36  percent  for 
females).  Five  percent  of  the  resignees  were  earning  the  same  sal- 
ary; less  than  a  fourth  were  earning  lower  salaries  (14  percent  of  the 
men,  27  percent  of  the  women) . 

Over  90  percent  of  the  males  from  the  family  service  field  were 
earning  greater  salaries,  considerably  more,  proportionately,  than 
male  resignees  from  the  child  welfare  fields.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  family  service  males  were  earning  salaries  exceeding  their  former 
salaries  by  $500  or  more  annually. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  female  resignees  from  the  public  child 
welfare  field  were  earning  less  in  their  new  positions  (20  percent  for 
voluntary  child  welfare,  and  24  percent  for  family  service). 

Of  the  fully  trained  reemployed  resignees,  77  percent  were 
earning  greater  salaries,  compared  to  65  percent  of  those  partially 
trained  and  untrained ;  18  percent  were  earning  less,  compared  to  31 
percent  of  the  partially  trained  and  untrained. 

Salary  status  and  field  of  reemployment 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  resignees  earning  greater  salaries 
were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  the  field  from  which  they  re- 
signed (75  percent  of  the  public  child  welfare  resignees  earning 
greater  salaries  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  public  child 
welfare ;  68  percent  of  the  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees,  in  fields 
other  than  voluntary  child  welfare ;  69  percent  of  the  family  service 
resignees,  in  fields  other  than  family  service) .  Only  11  percent  were 
earning  greater  salaries  in  new  positions  other  than  social  work.^ 
Summary  data  of  the  fields  in  which  reemployed  resignees  were 
earning  greater  salaries  follow  (number  reemployed  in  each  field  as  a 
percent  of  the  total  number  earning  greater  salaries) :  ^ 


*  of  the  public  child  welfare  resignees  earning  greater  salaries,  1 1  percent  were  reemployed 
in  teaching  (not  social  work);  and  7  percent,  in  other  non-social-work  fields.  For  voluntary 
child  welfare,  7  percent  were  reemployed  in  teaching  and  3  percent  in  other  non-social-work 
fields.  Only  3  percent  of  the  family  service  resignees  earning  greater  salaries  were  reem- 
ployed in  new  positions  other  than  social  work. 

*  Of  all  child  welfare  resignees  (public  or  voluntary)  who  were  earning  greater  salaries,  43 
percent  were  reemployed  in  full-time  child  welfare  work  (public  or  voluntary)  and  9  percent 
in  social  work  involving  part  time  on  child  welfare;  compared  to  31  percent  for  the  family 
service  resignees  reemployed  full-time  or  part  time  on  family  service. 
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Fields  in  Which  Reemployed  Resignees  Were  Earning  Greater  Salaries 


Field  of  resignation 

Field  of  reemployment 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

Same  as  field  of  resignation 

28 

25 

32 

31 

Other  than  field  of  resignation 

72 

75 

68 

69 

Public  child  welfare 

5 
10 

1           46 
11 

(a) 

15 
42 
18 

18 
(a) 

40 
10 

5 

Voluntary  child  welfare 

7 

Psychiatric  social  work 

r        30 

1              24 
3 

Other  social  work  fields 

Fields  other  than  social  work. . . . 

All  fields 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  Inapplicable 

Of  the  resignees  earning  the  same  or  a  lower  salary  in  their 
new  positions,  73  percent  were  reemployed  in  social  work ;  26  percent, 
in  the  same  field  as  the  agency  from  which  they  resigned.  Twenty- 
seven  percent  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  social  work,  includ- 
ing 12  percent  reemployed  in  teaching  (not  social  work).*  This  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  proportion  of  those  earning  greater 
salaries  who  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  social  work  (11 
percent) . 


*For  some  of  the  resignees  reemployed  as  teachers,  the  annual  salary  divided  by  lo  (ap- 
proximate number  of  work  months  in  the  school  year)  was  greater  than  the  monthly  salary 
of  the  position  from  which  they  resigned. 
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chapter  IX 
WHERE  DID  THEY  GO  AND  WHAT  DID  THEY  DO? 

General 

Eesignees  were  asked  to  indicate  in  the  Employee  Report  on 
Resignation  "whether  they  were  reemployed ;  if  so,  where,  and  at  what 
salary ;  if  not,  or  if  they  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  social 
work,  whether  they  intended  to  return  to  social  work ;  and  if  they  in- 
tended to  return  to  social  work,  or  if  they  were  uncertain  about  re- 
turning to  employment  but  preferred  social  work  should  they  return, 
their  specific  field  of  interest.  Data  on  reemployment,  of  course,  re- 
flected the  status  of  the  resignee  at  the  time  he  completed  the  Employee 
Report.  Similarly,  data  on  reemployment  intent  and  preference  re- 
flected the  resignee's  "state  of  mind"  as  of  the  same  time.  Some 
resignees  who  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  return  to  social 
work,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any  employment,  have  probably  already 
returned  to  social  work  or  to  other  employment,  or  will  undoubtedly 
do  so.  Completion  of  the  Employee  Report  did  not,  of  course,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  change  of  mind  or  change  of  circumstances. 
Similarly,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  some  resignees  who  reported  that 
they  did  intend  to  return  to  social  work  are  probably  now  reemployed 
in  other  fields  or  will  never  return  to  social  work.  Whether  the  two 
groups  cancel  each  other  out  is  unknown.  In  any  event,  the  reported 
data  on  reemployment,  intent,  and  preference  reflect  the  attitude  to- 
ward social  work  in  general  and  specific  fields  in  particular  held  by 
1,591  social  workers  shortly  after  they  resigned  from  their  positions 
during  the  study  year.^ 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  of  whether  a  resignee's  actual, 
intended,  or  preferred  reemployment  constitutes  a  "loss"  for  the  field 
of  social  work  or  the  specific  field  from  which  he  resigned  involves 
special  terms  and  phrases  which  are  used  for  purposes  of  brevity.  Al- 
though these  terms  and  phrases  are  fully  defined  in  the  Glossary  (ap- 

*With  respect  to  26  o£  the  resignees  who  did  not  submit  Employee  Reports,  the  agencies 
reported  that  they  understood  these  resignees  to  be  reemployed,  but  that  they  did  not  know 
where.  These  26  cases  are  therefore  excluded  from  discussion  in  this  chapter;  and  the  "total 
number"  of  resignees  is  considered  to  be  1,591.  It  is  assumed  that  the  26  resignees  were  either 
not  reemployed,  or  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  social  work,  or  were  reemployed  in 
social  agencies  that  did  not  request  letters  of  reference  from  former  employers. 
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pendix  A),  they  are  so  basic  to  an  understanding  of  this  discussion 
as  to  warrant  summary  presentation  here.  For  explanatory  purposes, 
the  field  of  resignation  is  the  focus  in  the  paragraphs  immediately 
below,  though  similar  concepts  apply  with  respect  to  the  social  work 
field  in  general. 

A  resignee  who  was  reemployed  in  the  field  of  resignation  was 
classified  in  the  category  "no  loss"  for  the  field  of  resignation.  If  he 
was  reemployed  in  a  social  work  field  other  than  the  field  of  resignation, 
he  was  classified  as  a  "loss"  for  the  field  of  resignation.  It  is  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  a  resignee  so  classified  may,  sooner  or  later,  leave 
the  position  he  accepted  after  resignation  and  again  accept  employment 
in  the  field  of  resignation.  By  the  same  token,  resignees  classified  as 
"no  loss"  may,  sooner  or  later,  leave  the  field  of  resignation  in  which 
they  were  reemployed  after  resignation  and  take  positions  in  other 
fields. 

A  resignee  not  reemployed  in  social  work  who  reported  that  he 
intended  to  return  to  employment  in  the  field  of  resignation  was  also 
classified  as  "no  loss"  for  the  field  of  resignation.  If  he  reported  that 
he  intended  to  return  to  a  field  other  than  the  field  of  resignation, 
he  was  classified  as  a  "loss"  for  the  field  of  resignation.  Similarly, 
a  resignee  who  reported  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return  to  social  work, 
or  that  he  was  uncertain  about  returning  to  employment  but  preferred 
a  field  other  than  social  work  should  he  return,  was  also  classified  as  a 
"loss"  for  the  field  of  resignation. 

A  resignee  not  reemployed  in  social  work  who  reported  that 
he  was  uncertain  about  returning  to  employment  but  preferred  the  field 
of  resignation  or  was  uncertain  about  field  of  preference  should  he  re- 
turn, was  classified  as  "status  uncertain"  for  the  field  of  resignation. 
He  was  also  classified  as  "status  uncertain"  for  the  field  of  resignation 
if  he  reported  that  he  intended  to  return  to  social  work  but  was  un- 
certain as  to  field  of  preference,  or  that  he  was  uncertain  about  return- 
ing to  social  work  or  about  both  returning  to  employment  and  field  of 
preference. 

The  term  "reemployment  interest"  in  the  field  of  resignation  (or 
in  social  work)  refers  to  the  consideration  of  whether  the  resignee's 
reemployment  (actual,  intended,  or  preferred)  constitutes  no  loss,  a 
loss,  or  status  uncertain  for  the  field  of  resignation  (or  for  social 
work). 

In  attempting  to  assess  "fidelity"  to  the  field  of  resignation, 
resignees  were  considered  to  "favor"  the  field  of  resignation  if  they 
were  included  in  the  category  "no  loss"  for  field  of  resignation,  or  if 
they  were  uncertain  about  employment  but  preferred  the  field  of 
resignation  should  they  return  to  employment. 

The  categories  "field  of  resignation  not  favored"  and  "loss  for 
field  of  resignation"  are  equivalent.    The  category  "field  favored  not 
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determinable"  is  equivalent  to  the  category  "status  uncertain  for  field 
of  resignation"  minus  resignees  uncertain  about  employment  who 
prefei^ed  the  field  of  resignation  should  they  return  to  employment. 
The  number  of  resignees  included  in  any  of  the  various  cate- 
gories (no  loss,  loss,  field  of  resignation  favored,  etc.)  may  be  related 
to — shown  as  a  percentage  of — either  the  total  number  of  resignees,  or 
of  the  number  who  were  not  reemployed  in  social  work,  or  of  the  num- 
ber not  reemployed  in  social  work  who  reported  that  they  intended  or 
preferred  to  return  to  social  work. 

Reemployed  and  Not  Reemployed  (Table  15) 

Fifty-six  percent  of  all  resignees  were  reemployed  at  the  time  of 
completion  of  the  Employee  Report;  46  percent  in  social  work,  10 
percent  in  other  fields.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  were  reemployed  (91 
percent)  ;  less  than  half  the  women  (47  percent) . 

The  proportion  of  resignees  who  were  reemployed  was  greatest 
for  the  family  service  field  (69  percent,  compared  to  57  percent  for 
voluntary  child  welfare  and  50  percent  for  public).  The  family 
service  field  also  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  resignees  who  were 
reemployed  in  social  work. 

Of  all  fully  trained  resignees,  72  percent  were  reemployed ;  of 
the  partially  trained,  48  percent;  and  of  the  untrained,  39  percent. 
( Not  shown  in  tables. ) 

Social  work  as  the  jield  of  reemployment 

Of  the  893  reemployed  resignees,  82  percent  were  reemployed 
in  social  work  (97  percent,  for  the  fully  trained;  77  percent,  for  the 
partially  trained ;  and  48  percent,  for  the  untrained) . 

Practically  all  of  the  reemployed  family  service  resignees  were 
reemployed  in  social  work ;  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  reemployed 
public  child  welfare  resignees.  For  all  three  fields,  practically  all  of 
the  reemployed  fully  trained  resignees  had  taken  new  jobs  in  social 
work  (95  to  99  percent).  Of  the  reemployed  public  child  welfare 
resignees  who  were  partially  trained,  80  percent  were  reemployed  in 
social  work;  of  the  untrained,  46  percent.  Very  few  reemployed 
resignees  from  the  two  voluntary  fields  were  in  the  partially  trained 
or  untrained  categories. 

Specific  field  of  reemployment  {table  16) 

Slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  reemployed  resignees  had  taken 
new  jobs  in  the  same  field  as  their  field  of  resignation.  More  than 
half  (56  percent)  were  reemployed  m  social  work  but  in  fields  other 
than  their  field  of  resignation  (that  is,  50  percent  of  the  reemployed 
public  child  welfare  resignees  were  reemployed  in  social  work  fields 
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other  than  public  child  welfare ;  ^  58  percent  of  the  reemployed  volun- 
tary child  welfare  resignees  were  reemployed  in  social  work  fields 
other  than  voluntary  child  welfare ;  ^  and  66  percent  of  the  reemployed 
family  service  resignees  were  reemployed  in  social  work  fields  other 
than  family  service.*  The  remaining  reemployed  resignees  Q8  per- 
cent) had  taken  new  jobs  in  fields  other  than  social  work  (at  least  8 
percent,  in  teaching  (not  social  work)  ;  not  more  than  6  percent,  in 
other  non-profit  fields;  and  4  percent,  in  profitmaking  fields). 

Fully  trained  resignees.  For  all  three  fields,  approximately  the 
same  proportion  of  the  fully  trained  resignees  were  reemployed  in  the 
field  of  resignation.  For  the  public  child  welfare  field,  19  percent  of 
the  fully  trained  resignees  were  reemployed  full  time  in  public  child 
welfare  and  an  additional  7  percent  were  reemployed  in  public  or 
voluntary  agencies  in  work  involving  part  time  on  child  welfare.  For 
voluntary  child  welfare,  19  percent  were  reemployed  full  time  in 
voluntary  child  welfare;  and  an  additional  9  percent,  part  time  on 
child  welfare.  Of  the  fully  trained  family  service  resignees,  20 
percent  were  reemployed  full  time  or  part  time  on  family  service. 

Reemployment  within  study  fields.  There  were  232  resignees 
who  were  reemployed  in  the  field  of  resignation.  There  were  131 
resignees  who  were  reemployed  full  time  in  child  welfare  other  than 
the  field  of  resignation  (i.e.,  family  service  resignees  reemployed  in 
child  welfare,  public  child  welfare  resignees  reemployed  in  voluntary 
child  welfare,  and  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees  reemployed  in 
public  child  welfare) .  Of  181  child  welfare  resignees  reemployed  in 
fields  other  than  child  welfare,  the  number  reemployed  in  family 
service  specifically  was  not  reported.  If  we  assume  that  as  many  as 
half  of  these  181  child  welfare  resignees  were  reemployed  in  family 
service,  then  about  455  of  the  893  reemployed  resignees  were  reem- 
ployed within  the  three  study  fields.  This  would  mean  that  about 
half  of  all  reemployed  resignees  were  reemployed  in  child  welfare  or 
family  service,  and  that  the  other  half  were  reemployed  in  other  fields. 
It  is  probably  unlikely  that  of  the  181  child  welfare  resignees  reem- 
ployed in  fields  other  than  child  welfare  as  many  as  50  percent  were 
reemployed  in  family  service  alone,  and  as  few  as  50  percent  in  court, 
institutional,  psychiatric,  and  all  the  other  fields  of  social  work.  It 
is  therefore  more  likely  that  more  than  half  of  the  reemployed  res- 
ignees had  taken  new  jobs  in  fields  other  than  child  welfare  or  family 
service. 


^  30  percent  were  reemployed  in  social  work  fields  other  than  child  welfare,  public  or 
voluntary;  13  percent,  in  full-time  voluntary  child  welfare;  and  7  percent,  part  time  on  child 
welfare. 

*  28  percent  were  reemployed  In  social  work  fields  other  than  child  welfare,  voluntary 
or  public;  i8  percent,  in  full-time  public  child  welfare;  and  12  percent,  part  time  on  child 
welfare. 

*  26  percent  were  reemployed  in  psychiatric  social  work  in  a  psychiatric  or  mental 
health  agency  or  setting;  16  percent,  in  child  welfare,  or  child  welfare  combined  with  social 
work  other  than  family  service;  and  24  percent,  in  medical  social  work,  public  assistance, 
community  organization,  private  practice  of  social  work,  teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work,  etc. 
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Reemployment  Interest  in  Social  Work  (Table  17) 

Resignees  who  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  return  to 
social  work,  or  that  they  were  uncertain  about  returning  to  employ- 
ment but  preferred  a  field  other  than  social  work,  were  classified  as 
"losses"  for  the  field  of  social  work.  Admittedly,  some  of  these  res- 
ignees may  change  their  minds  or  circumstances  may  do  so.  But 
the  same  is  true  of  resignees  who  reported  that  they  did  intend  to 
return  to  social  work,  and  who,  together  with  those  reemployed  in 
social  work,  were  classified  as  "no  losses"  for  the  field  of  social  work. 
Resignees  who  reported  that  they  were  uncertain  about  returning 
to  employment  but  preferred  social  work  or  were  uncertain  about  field 
of  preference,  and  those  who  reported  that  they  had  or  expected  re- 
employment but  were  uncertain  about  returning  to  social  work,  were 
classified  in  the  category  "status  uncertain  for  social  work." 

Of  all  resignees,  62  percent  were  considered  no  loss  for  social 
work,  by  virtue  of  their  reemployment  in  or  intent  to  return  to  social 
work.  The  remaining  38  percent  were  considered  losses  for  social 
work  (11  percent),  or  were  of  uncertain  status  with  respect  to  reem- 
ployment in  social  work  (21  percent) ,  or  failed  to  report  data  concern- 
ing their  intent  (6  percent) .  The  proportion  of  men  who  were  no  loss 
was  iy2  times  that  of  women;  the  proportion  of  women  who  were 
losses  was  more  than  1%  times  that  of  men;  and  the  proportion  of 
women  whose  status  was  uncertain  was  five  times  that  of  men. 

There  were  significant  differences  between  fields.  The  family 
service  field  had  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  for  no  loss,  and  by  far 
the  lowest  proportions  for  loss  and  status  uncertain,  both  for  men  and 
women.  Of  the  male  resignees  in  the  family  service  field,  94  percent 
were  reemployed  in  or  intended  to  return  to  social  work,  compared 
with  86  percent  for  voluntary  child  welfare  and  77  percent  for  public. 
For  female  resignees,  the  corresponding  figures  were  75  percent  fam- 
ily service,  63  and  48  percent,  respectively,  for  voluntary  and  public 
child  welfare.  Compared  with  the  public  child  welfare  field,  propor- 
tionately fewer  of  the  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees  were  in  the 
loss  and  status  uncertain  categories.  Of  the  public  child  welfare 
resignees,  13  percent  were  losses  for  social  work  (men,  11  percent; 
women,  14  percent) ;  and  26  percent  were  micertain  about  reemploy- 
ment in  social  work  (men,  7  percent;  women,  30  percent). 

Resignees  not  reemployed  in  social  work.  Of  all  resignees  who 
were  not  reemployed  or  who  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than 
social  work,  a  fifth  were  losses  for  social  work,  in  the  sense  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  employment  in  social  work,  or  preferred 
not  to  should  they  return  to  employment.  Nearly  two-fifths  were 
imcertain  about  returning  to  social  work.  Twenty-nine  percent  re- 
ported that  they  did  intend  to  return  to  social  work. 
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Reemployment  interest,  by  educational  level  of  resignees 
{tables  18-19) 

Practically  all  of  the  fully  trained  male  resignees  (in  all  three 
fields)  were  reemployed  in  or  intended  to  return  to  social  work ;  about 
three-fourths  of  the  fully  trained  females. 

Of  730  fully  trained  resignees,  30  resignees  were  classified  as 
losses  for  social  work  (including  2  men  and  9  women,  reemployed  or 
expecting  reemployment,  who  rejDorted  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
return  to  social  work;  and  19  women  who  reported  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  return  to  any  employment)  ;  and  79  resignees  were  classified 
in  the  status  uncertain  category  (including  1  man  and  57  women  who 
reported  that  they  were  uncertain  about  returning  to  employment  but 
preferred  social  work;  3  men  and  11  women,  reemployed  or  expecting 
reemployment,  who  reported  that  they  were  uncertain  about  returning 
to  social  work ;  and  7  women,  that  they  were  uncertain  both  of  return- 
ing to  employment  and  field  of  preference) . 

With  respect  to  all  fully  trained  resignees,  differences  between 
fields  were  not  remarkable,  except  that  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
field  had  proportionately  fewer  fully  trained  resignees  who  were  no 
loss  for  social  work  than  the  public  child  welfare  (or  family  service) 
field.  The  proportion  of  fully  trained  resignees  who  were  reemployed 
in  social  work  was  lower  for  voluntary  child  welfare  than  for  either 
of  the  two  other  fields;  the  proportions  who  intended  or  preferred 
return  to  social  work,  greater. 

The  proportions  of  resignees  who  were  no  loss  for  social  work 
declined  from  82  percent  for  the  fully  trained  to  58  percent  for  the 
partially  trained  to  37  percent  for  the  untrained  (96  to  84  to  46  percent 
for  men;  76  to  54  to  36  percent  for  women).  The  proportions  of 
resignees  who  were  losses  for  social  work  increased  from  4  percent  for 
the  fully  trained  to  13  percent  for  the  partially  trained  to  18  percent 
for  the  untrained  (1  to  9  to  22  percent  for  men;  6  to  13  to  18  percent 
for  women)  ;  and  for  status  uncertain,  from  11  to  23  to  35  percent. 

Public  child  welfare  resignees  comprised  78  percent  of  all 
partially  trained  resignees  and  87  percent  of  the  untrained.  Com- 
parisons between  fields  as  respects  the  partially  trained  or  untrained 
are  therefore  not  significant. 

In  the  jDublic  child  welfare  field,  90  percent  of  the  partially 
trained  male  resignees  and  46  percent  of  the  untrained  male  resignees 
were  reemployed  in  or  intended  to  return  to  social  work,  compared 
with  54  percent  of  the  partially  trained  female  resignees  and  34  per- 
cent of  the  untrained  female  resignees.  Well  over  a  fourth  of  all 
partially  trained  female  resignees,  and  well  over  a  third  of  all  the 
untrained  were  uncertain  about  reemployment  in  social  work. 

Resignees  not  reemployed  in  social  work.  Less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  fully  trained  resignees  who  were  not  reemployed  in  social  work 
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reported  that  they  intended  to  return  to  social  work.  Thirty-six 
percent  were  uncertain  about  returning;  13  percent  were  losses  for 
social  work.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  partially  trained  and  untrained 
resignees  (most  of  them  in  the  public  child  welfare  field)  were  losses 
for  social  work.  Nearly  two-fifths  were  uncertain  about  returning. 
Of  the  partially  trained,  a  third  reported  that  they  intended  to  return 
to  social  work ;  of  the  untrained,  less  than  a  fourth. 

Reemployment  Interest  in  Field  of  Resignation  (Table  20) 

Nearly  half  of  all  resignees  were  losses  for  the  social  work  field 
from  which  they  resigned,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  reemployed  in, 
intended  to  return  to,  or  preferred  other  social  work  fields,  or  did  not 
intend  to  return  to  social  work,  or  preferred  a  field  other  than  social 
work  should  they  return  to  employment.  That  is,  42  percent  of  the 
public  child  welfare  resignees  had  no  "reemployment  interest"  in 
public  child  welfare;  49  percent  of  the  voluntary  child  welfare  re- 
signees had  no  "reemployment  interest"  in  voluntary  child  welfare; 
and  56  percent  of  the  family  service  resignees  had  no  "reemployment 
interest"  in  family  service. 

A  fourth  of  all  resignees  were  uncertain  as  to  reemployment 
interest;  20  percent  were  reemployed  in  or  intended  to  return  to  the 
specific  field  from  which  they  resigned ;  3  percent  were  child  welfare 
resignees  who  reported  that  they  intended  to  find  reemployment  in 
"public  or  voluntary"  child  welfare  work ;  and  6  percent  provided  no 
data  on  reemployment  intent  or  preference. 

The  proportion  of  resignees  who  were  uncertain  about  returning 
to  the  field  of  resignation  was  considerably  greater  in  public  child 
welfare  than  in  either  of  the  two  voluntary  fields.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  proportion  of  resignees  who  did  not  intend  to  return  to  social 
work.  Although  the  proportion  of  resignees  reemployed  in  social  work 
was  greatest  for  the  family  service  field,  a  substantial  number  were  re- 
employed in  fields  other  than  family  service  (46  percent  of  all  family 
service  resignees ;  compared  with  25  percent  of  the  public  child  welfare 
resignees,  and  34  percent  of  the  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees, 
who  were  reemployed  in  social  work  fields  other  than  Hieiv  field  of 
resignation). 

Resignees  not  reemployed  in  social  work.  When  we  consider  the 
reemployment  interest  of  the  resignees  who  were  not  reemployed, 
or  who  were  reemployed  in  fields  other  than  social  work,  we  find  that 
only  10  percent  intended  to  return  to  the  field  of  resignation  (15 
percent,  if  we  include  child  welfare  resignees  who  intended  to  return 
to  "public  or  voluntary"  child  welfare).  The  greatest  proportion, 
45  percent,  were  in  the  status  uncertain  category*  More  than  a  fourth 
were  losses  for  the  field  of  resignation. 
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Field  of  Reemployment  'Tavored"  by  Resignees 
(Table  21) 

If  we  add  the  number  of  resignees  who  were  no  loss  for  the  field 
of  resignation  and  the  number  who  were  uncertain  about  returning 
to  employment  but  preferred  the  field  of  resignation  should  they  re- 
turn, the  resulting  sum  is  the  number  of  resignees  who  "favored"  the 
field  of  resignation.  Those  in  the  loss  for  field  of  resignation  category 
would  then  be  the  resignees  who  did  not  favor  the  field  of  resignation. 
The  various  groups  classified  under  status  uncertain  (except  for  those 
who  prefer  the  field  of  resignation  should  they  return  to  employment) 
then  constitute  the  category  "field  favored  not  determinable". 

All  resignees 

Considering  resignees  reemployed  in  social  work  as  well  as  those 
who  were  not,  we  find  that  25  percent  favored  the  field  of  resignation 
and  46  percent  did  not.  Of  all  family  service  resignees,  56  percent  did 
not  favor  the  family  service  field,  compared  to  42  percent  of  the  public 
and  49  percent  of  the  voluntary  child  welfare  resignees  who  did  not 
favor  their  respective  fields  of  resignation.  The  proportion  of  family 
service  resignees  for  whom  the  field  favored  was  not  determinable  or 
data  on  reemployment  intent  or  preference  were  not  available  (16 
percent)  was  considerably  less  than  the  proportion  for  public  child 
welfare  (28  percent),  but  was  slightly  greater  than  the  proportion 
for  voluntary  child  welfare  (15  percent). 

All  resignees  not  reemployed  in  social  work 

As  to  resignees  not  reemployed,  or  reemployed  in  fields  other 
than  social  work,  19  percent  intended  or  preferred  return  to  the  field 
of  resignation  (29  percent,  if  we  include  child  welfare  resignees 
who  intended  or  preferred  return  to  "public  or  voluntary"  child  wel- 
fare) ;  and  28  percent  did  not.  For  the  remaining  43  percent,  the 
field  favored  was  not  determinable  or  data  on  reemployment  intent  or 
preference  were  lacking. 

Resignees  who  intended  or  preferred  return  to  social  work 

Over  a  third  of  the  resignees  who  expressed  an  intent  or  prefer- 
ence for  returning  to  social  work  favored  the  field  from  which  they 
resigned.  However,  an  aditional  20  percent  were  child  welfare  re- 
signees who  favored  reemployment  in  "public  or  voluntary"  child 
welfare.  Sixteen  percent  favored  fields  of  social  work  other  than  their 
field  of  resignation  (23  percent  of  the  family  service  resignees;  14 
percent  of  the  child  welfare  resignees).  Twenty-eight  percent  were 
undecided  as  to  social  work  field  of  perference  (38  percent  of  the 
family  service  resignees;  25  percent  of  the  child  welfare  resignees). 
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Since  so  many  family  service  and  voluntary  child  welfare 
resignees  loere  reemploj-ed  in  social  work,  compared  with  the  number 
of  j)ublic  child  welfare  resignees  so  reemployed,  there  were  relatively 
few  voluntary  agency  resignees  included  in  the  category  "not  reem- 
ployed in  social  work."  Of  the  resignees  so  included  (90  for  family 
service,  and  69  for  voluntary  child  welfare,  compared  with  291  for 
public  child  welfare),  28  percent  intended  or  preferred  return  to  the 
agency  from  which  they  resigned  or  to  another  agency  in  the  same  field. 
Eight  percent  intended  or  preferred  return  to  the  same  field  but  not  to 
the  agency  from  which  they  resigned  (4  percent  of  the  public  child 
welfare  resignees,  compared  with  16  percent  of  the  voluntary  child 
welfare  and  family  service  resignees) . 
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chapter  X 
IS  THE  TURNOVER  EXCESSIVE? 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  question  we  are  concerned  with 
in  this  chapter  cannot  be  fully  answered  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  There  are  no  validly  established  criteria  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  critical  point  beyond  which  staff  turnover  no  longer 
fosters  sound  administration.  Some  turnover  is  clearly  desirable 
for  the  agency  and  its  staff,  if  only  to  achieve  the  negative  values  of 
avoiding  stagnation  and  costly  inflexibility.  Turnover  introduces 
new  blood  that  can  be  enriching  in  its  effect  on  agency  operations, 
provided  that  the  process  is  not  too  repetitive.  What  quantity  of 
turnover  is  the  "some"  that  is  desirable?  A  turnover  rate  of  n  per- 
cent that  is  beneficial  for  one  type  of  activity  may  be  disastrous  for 
another.  Turnover  that  has  the  immediate  effect  of  hampering  some 
social  agencies  may  simultaneously  advance  the  field  of  social  work 
in  general,  by  producing  the  manpower  to  initiate  new  service  pro- 
grams or  to  expand  existing  programs  that  are  urgently  needed. 
Progress  achieved  in  the  field  of  social  work  generally  will  no  doubt 
ultimately  benefit  even  those  agencies  whose  "excessive"  turnover  has 
contributed  to  that  progress. 

All  of  these  considerations  make  it  impossible  at  present  to  go 
beyond  the  commonplace  observation  that  turnover  is  desirable  if  it 
promotes  the  effectiveness  of  agencies  and  of  the  services  they  provide 
clients ;  and  that  it  is  undesirable  or  excessive  if  it  weakens  that  ef- 
fectiveness. The  question  "Is  annual  staff  turnover  averaging  27 
percent  excessive?"  cannot  be  ansAvered  if  the  answer  requires  deter- 
mination of  a  turnover  rate  that  would  be  "normal."  If  we  rephrase 
the  question  and  ask  whether  existing  turnover,  which  averaged  27 
percent  during  the  study  year,  hampers  the  effectiveness  of  child  wel- 
fare and  family  service  agencies,  it  is  apparent  from  the  frequent 
complaints  in  the  professional  journals  and  elsewhere  that  many  ad- 
ministrators believe  it  does.  Wliat  they  are  asking  is  whether  exist- 
ing turnover  in  child  welfare  and  family  service  agencies  is  avoidable 
or  inemtdble^  not  whether  it  is  desirable.  Implicit  in  their  complaints 
are  the  questions  whether  turnover  in  child  welfare  and  family  service 
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agencies  has  always,  or  for  long  periods,  been  equivalent  to  the  present 
rate,  and  how  it  compares  with  turnover  in  other  social  work  fields, 
in  "comparable"  professional  fields,  and  in  the  labor  force  generally. 

Unfortunately,  authentic  or  comparable  data  on  previous  turn- 
over in  child  welfare  and  family  service  fields,  and  on  turnover  in 
other  social  work  and  other  professional  fields  are  not  available.  The 
data  that  are  available  lack  uniformity — turnover  is  variously  defined 
and  computed.  The  following  may  be  learned  from  the  data  that 
are  available. 

For  each  of  the  ten  Federal  fiscal  years  1949  to  1958,  average 
annual  turnover  of  full-time  professional  staff  in  public  child  welfare 
agencies  participating  in  the  child  welfare  grant-in-aid  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  has  equaled  or  exceeded 
25  percent  of  total  staff  (average  of  rates  for  the  10-year  period, 
27.2  percent). 

For  each  of  the  calendar  years  1949-1956,  the  average  annual 
turnover  rate  for  full-time  (and  full-time  equivalent)  professional 
staff  of  family  service  agencies  that  were  members  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  of  America  has  equaled  or  exceeded  23  percent  (average 
of  rates  for  the  8-year  period,  25  percent).  However,  promotions 
and  demotions  (which  accounted  for  "position"  turnover  of  1.5  per- 
cent for  1957)  were  included  in  the  turnover  computations  for  1956 
and  may  have  been  included  for  prior  years. 

Corresponding  data  for  the  voluntary  child  welfare  field  are 
not  available. 

During  approximately  the  past  decade,  annual  turnover  of 
professional  staff  in  public  child  welfare  and  voluntary  family  service 
agencies  has  averaged  about  a  fourth  of  total  staff. 

Available  national  data  on  average  turnover  during  an  annual 
period  most  proximate  to  the  study  year  may  be  surmnarized  as 
follows : 
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Occupational  group 

Period  covered 

Average 

annual 

turnover 

rate 

U.S.  manufaauring  industries:  * 

Total     separations       including 

layoflFs. 
Total  separations  excluding  lay- 
oflFs. 
Federal     Government    —    Executive 

branch.** 
U.S.  Veterans  Administration:" 

Total  staflf 

Calendar  year  1957 

43 

do 

23 

May  1957  to  April  1958 

Fiscal  year  1958 

23 
24 

Physicians 

October   1957  to  September 

1958. 
do 

15 

6 

Social  Workers 

April  1957  to  March  1958.... 
Fall  of  1957  to  fall  of  1958. . . 

Fiscal  year  1957 

14 

Public  school  teachers  in  continental 

United  States.*^ 
Public-assistance  agencies:® 

Total  staflf 

17 

24 

do 

22 

do 

27 

Study  agencies: 

Full-time  professional  staflf 

Study  year 

27 

do 

34 

*  Source  of  data:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Emfloyt?ienP  and  Earnings,  vol.  5,  No.  11,  May 
1959,  p.  108.  All  groups  of  employees  (full  time,  part  time,  permanent,  and  temporary) 
are  included. 

^  Excludes  employees  of  Congress  and  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  seamen  employed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Includes  all  groups  of  employees  as  in<»\  but  not  temporary  postal 
employees  hired  to  handle  Christmas  mail. 

"=  Based  on  data  furnished  by  staff  officers  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Personnel.  The  "total  staff"  includes  all  groups 
of  employees  as  in  footnote  ^*^;  the  other  categories  of  personnel  include  full-time  employees 
almost  exclusively. 

^  Source  of  data:  Mason,  W.  S.  and  Bain,  R.  K.,  Teacher  Turnover  in  the  Public  Schools,  1957-58, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Circular  No.  608, 1959. 

«  Source  of  data:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Public  Assistance  Personnel,  Fiscal  Year  1958,  table  4. 
Includes  all  categories  of  employees  as  in  footnote '»^  and  provisional  and  emergency  employees. 

Similar  turnover  data  for  professional  nurses  would  be  of 
interest  because  of  the  significant  employment  characteristics  they  have 
in  common  with  social  workers :  most  of  the  members  of  each  group  are 
employed  by  or  work  in  nonprofit  agencies  or  settings ;  special  educa- 
tion beyond  the  liigh  school  level  is  required  of  each,  though  in  varying 
amoimts;  and  in  each  group  women  predominate  numerically.  Al- 
though data  of  comparable  scope  are  not  available  for  professional 
nurses,  the  studies  of  turnover  in  individual  hospitals  and  hospital 
systems  indicate  that  turnover  of  professional  nurses,  as  of  hospital 
personnel  generally,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  social  work- 
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^  See  especially  Levine,  E.,  "Turnover  Among  Nursing  Personnel  in  General  Hospitals," 
Hospitals,  vol.  31,  No.  17,  September  1957,  p.  50;  and  Deutscher,  I.,  "Keep  Nurses  in  Nursing," 
Hospital  Management,  vol.  86,  No.  i,  July  1958,  pp.  44-45. 

^In  April  1959,  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  announced  a  cooperative  research  grant  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
to  undertake  a  15  months'  study  to  learn  what  can  be  done  to  retain  men  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

^  All  data  concerning  beginning  teachers  from  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  The  Beginning  Teacher,  A  Survey  of  New  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  1956-57. 
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ers.^  Since  the  number  of  men  in  professional  nursing  is  almost 
infinitesimal,  the  proportion  of  women  in  this  professional  group  is 
also  considerably  greater  than  that  in  social  work;  and  the  propor- 
tions of  young  and  unmarried  women  among  nurses  are  believed  to  I 
be  somewhat  in  excess  of  those  among  social  workers.  As  we  have 
noted,  these  differences  have  a  direct  bearing  on  differences  in  turnover. 
Even  though  turnover  among  social  workers  may  be  a  serious  problem, 
it  has  not  attained  the  dimensions  found  in  the  profession  of  nursing. 

Comparable  data  on  turnover  among  teachers  have  recently  be- 
come available.  The  teaching  profession  has  long  considered  turn- 
over one  of  its  major  stumbling  blocks  and  has  recently  initiated  bold 
measures  to  understand  and  control  it.^ 

Some  further  observations  about  turnover  of  teachers  and  re- 
lated factors  may  be  of  interest,  particularly  in  view  of  iho,  concerted 
efforts  being  made  m  many  quarters  to  elevate  the  status  of  teachers 
and  to  gain  greater  social  acknowledgment  of  the  indispensable  value 
of  the  service  they  provide  the  community. 

The  proportion  of  men  among  classroom  teachers  (25  percent) 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  among  the  caseworkers  included  in 
this  study  (15  percent).  Of  all  new  public  school  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1956-1957  school  year,  37  percent  were  men  (21  per- 
cent in  elementary  schools,  and  59  percent  in  secondary  schools) .  Of 
all  the  beginning  teachers,  72  percent  had  no  graduate  education  (64 
percent  for  secondary  school  teachers) ,  including  14  percent  who  had 
no  bachelor's  degree.  The  remaining  28  percent  included  17  percent 
who  had  less  than  1  year  of  graduate  education,  6  percent  who  had 
one  or  more  years  but  no  master's  degi'ee,  and  5  percent  who  had  a 
master's  degree.  A  matter  of  great  concern  to  educational  leaders 
was  the  fact  that  half  of  the  beginning  teachers  did  not  expect  to  be 
teaching  five  years  later ;  66  percent  of  the  women,  and  25  percent  of 
the  men.^ 

Turnover  out  of  Social  Work  and  out  of  Study  Field  of 

Resignation 

Is  turnover  among  child  welfare  and  family  service  workers 
excessive  ?  If  our  focus  is  turnover  out  of  the  social  work  f£ld,  then 
we  need  be  less  concerned  than  those  troubled  by  turnover  out  of  child 


welfare  and  family  service  agencies  specifically.  Of  the  total  staff 
on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  12  percent  *  left  em])loy- 
ment  in  social  work  during  the  year,  but  not  less  than  10  percent  ^  left 
employment  in  the  child  welfare  or  family  service  field  in  which  they 
had  been  employed.  An  annual  loss  to  social  work  of  12  percent  of  the 
manpower  in  the  study  fields  is  serious  enough,  in  view  of  the  expansion 
in  social  work  and  the  shortage  of  personnel;  an  annual  loss  of  19 
percent  of  the  manpower  in  the  three  study  fields  is  also  critical. 

Not  all  of  those  who  left  social  work  employment  during  the 
year  are  permanent  losses  for  the  social  work  field  in  general.  Most 
of  those  on  educational  leave  and  at  least  some  of  those  who  resigned 
will  undoubtedly  return  to  social  work  employment,  just  as  the  staff  on 
duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  included  some  who  had  returned  to 
employment  from  educational  leave  or  from  a  temporary  status  of  un- 
availability for  social  work  employment.  The  same  observations 
apply  with  respect  to  losses  for  the  child  welfare  and  family  service 
fields  specifically.  That  some  of  the  turnover  losses  for  social  work  or 
for  the  study  fields  are  temporary  rather  than  permanent  does  not, 
of  course,  mitigate  the  immediate  staffing  problems  of  social  agencies, 
since  those  who  leave,  regardless  of  their  intent  as  to  future  emplo}- 
ment,  are  not  available  to  serve  agency  clients.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  overly  optimistic  to  regard  resignees  who  have  left  social  work  em- 
ployment as  a  promising  source  of  recruitment  to  fill  vacancies  either 
in  the  study  fields  or  other  fields  of  social  work.^  Of  857  such  resignees, 
only  29  percent  reported  that  they  intended  to  return  to  social  work ; 
20  percent,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  return ;  and  39  percent,  that  they 
were  uncertain  about  returning.  Intent  data  were  not  available  for 
the  remaining  12  percent.  Only  10  percent  of  these  resignees  reported 
that  they  intended  to  return  to  the  child  welfare  or  family  service  field 
from  which  they  had  resigned ;  28  percent,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
return  to  these  fields ;  45  percent,  that  they  were  uncertain  about  re- 
turning to  the  field  of  resignation ;  and  5  percent  were  child  welfare 


*  Resignees  who  were  not  reemployed  in  social  work  (857),  and  staff  members  who  retired 
(56),  died  (12),  or  were  granted  educational  leave  (158)  or  extended  leave  without  pay 
(61);  a  total  of  1,144  social  workers,  or  12  percent  of  the  staff.  However,  there  were  marked 
differences  between  the  study  fields:  15  percent  of  the  public  child  welfare  staff  left  social 
work  employment  during  the  study  year,  but  only  9  percent  of  the  voluntary  child  welfare 
staff  and  7  percent  of  the  family  service  staff. 

*The  1,144  who  left  employment  in  social  work  plus  at  least  619  employees  who  remained 
in  social  work  but  in  a  field  other  than  the  field  of  resignation;  a  total  of  at  least  1,763  social 
workers,  or  not  less  than  19  percent  of  the  staff.  Of  the  public  child  welfare  staff,  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  left  employment  in  public  child  welfare;  14  percent  of  the  voluntary  child 
welfare  staff  left  employment  in  that  field;  and  16  percent  of  the  family  service  staff  left 
employment  in  family  service. 

'  In  her  study  based  on  reports  from  886  jtilly  trained  social  workers  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  during  the  period  1 936-1 954,  Margaret  E. 
Bishop  found  that  fewer  women  who  left  the  profession  for  reason  of  personal  family  re- 
sponsibilities had  returned  to  social  work  than  had  women  who  left  for  other  reasons  {The 
Mobility  of  Professional  Social  Workers,  1958,  Doctoral  Thesis,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  p.  66). 
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resignees  who  intended  to  return  to  "public  or  voluntary"  child  wel- 
fare.   Data  were  not  available  for  12  percent  of  the  cases. 

The  12  percent  who  left  employment  in  social  work  during  the 
study  year  comprised  9  percent  separated  by  resignation  and  3  percent 
separated  for  other  reasons.  The  educational  level  of  the  latter  group 
was  not  reported.  As  to  the  857  resignees,  26  percent  were  fully 
trained;  25  percent,  partially  trained;  and  49  percent,  untrained. 
However,  the  rate  at  which  employees  in  the  three  educational  groups 
resigned  and  left  employment  in  social  work  presents  a  more  en- 
couraging picture.  Only  5  percent  of  the  fully  trained  staff  on  duty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study  year  resigned  and  left  employment  in  social 
work  during  the  year,  10  percent  of  those  partially  trained,  and  16 
percent  of  the  untrained  staff. 

Turnover  within  and  out  of  Study  Field  of  Resignation 

If,  in  taking  stock  of  the  turnover  problem  as  a  prelude  to  de- 
ciding whether  and  what  remedial  action  is  indicated,  we  focus  on  the 
extent  of  turnover  within,  as  well  as  out  of,  the  three  study  fields,  the 
following  considerations  may  be  pertinent.  Average  turnover  of  full- 
time  professional  child  welfare  and  family  service  staff  during  the 
study  year  was  less  extensive  than  the  average  turnover  of :  full-time 
professional  nurses;  or  of  the  combined  full-time  and  part-time 
professional,  skilled,  and  unskilled  labor  force  employed  in  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries,  including  those  laid  off  by  employers.^ 
It  was  more  extensive  than  the  average  turnover  of:  the  combined 
full-time  and  part-time  professional,  skilled,  and  unskilled  staff  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  U.S.  Veterans 
Administration,  of  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies,  or  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries  with  workers  laid  off  by  employers 
excluded.^  It  was  more  extensive  than  the  average  turnover  of  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  or  the  professional  social  work  staff  of  the  Veterans 
Administration;  the  combined  executive  and  social  work  staff  of 
State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies ;  or  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  There  undoubtedly  are  other  occupational 
groups  whose  turnover  could  be  more  meaningfully  compared  with 
that  of  child  welfare  and  family  service  workers.  The  comparisons 
above  have  been  presented  not  because  they  provide  the  most  meaning- 
ful data  but  rather  the  most  available. 

At  the  time  of  resignation,  45  percent  of  all  resignees  had  been 
employed  for  less  than  2  years  in  the  agency  from  which  they  re- 
signed (46  percent  of  the  public  resignees,  and  44  percent  of  the 
voluntary) ;  35  percent,  for  2  or  more  years  but  less  than  5  (35  per- 


^  Inclusion  and  exclusion  of  layoffs  are  differentiated  because,  in  the  manufacturing  industries, 
more  workers  were  laid  off  by  employers  than  quit  of  their  own  accord.  There  were  practically 
no  layoffs  in  the  participating  agencies  during  the  study  year. 
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cent  for  public  and  36  percent  for  voluntary  child  welfare,  31  percent 
for  family  service) ;  and  20  percent,  for  5  years  or  more  (19  percent 
for  the  child  welfare  fields,  and  25  percent  for  family  service) .  Only 
opinions  are  available  as  to  the  minimum  length  of  employment  which 
affords  social  agencies  at  least  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment 
they  have  made,  in  time  and  effort,  in  employing  a  given  employee. 
Two  years  is  often  considered  such  a  minimum  period.  On  the  basis 
of  this  opinion,  nearly  750  child  welfare  and  family  service  employees 
resigned  from  their  agencies  during  the  study  year  before  the  agencies 
had  realized  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment  they  had  made 
in  their  employment. 

Nearly  half  of  the  public  child  welfare  resignees,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  those  from  the  voluntary  child  welfare  field,  were 
experienced  social  workers  at  the  time  they  were  employed  in  the 
study  agencies.  Over  a  fourth  of  the  public,  and  over  half  of  the 
voluntary,  child  welfare  resignees  had  had  previous  paid  experience 
in  child  welfare  work.  The  child  welfare  study  agencies  therefore 
lost,  by  resignation,  employees  who,  to  a  substantial  degree,  had  the 
potential  of  affording  the  agencies  a  more  productive  return  by  their 
retention  in  the  agencies.® 

Resume 

At  the  present  time,  many  social  work  fields  are  in  an  expand- 
ing, developmental  stage.  There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  staff. 
Tramed,  experienced  social  workers  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
change  have  many  opportunities  to  "move  ahead."  Staff  shortages 
are  widespread  enough  to  provide  opportunities  even  for  those  less 
trained  or  experienced.  However,  social  work  is  not  the  only  profes- 
sion confronted  by  persomiel  shortage.  Its  keenest  competitors  for  the 
currently  severely  limited  number  of  potential  employees  are  the  pro- 
fessions of  dentistry,  engineering,  medicine,  nursing,  and  teaching, 
which,  together  with  social  work,  are  experiencing  the  greatest  gap 
between  personnel  supply  and  demand.  In  none  of  these  fields  "are 
there  prospects  for  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  near 
future."^  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook^  1957  edition.,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  observed :  "In  view  of 
the  widespread  gap  between  the  number  (of  social  workers)  graduat- 
ing from  social  work  schools  and  the  existing  vacancies,  and  the  rapid 


*  See  table  4,  app.  C,  for  previous  experience  of  child  welfare  resignees.  Similar  data  were 
not  available  for  family  service  resignees. 

*Blauch,  L.  E.,  'Education  jor  the  Professions,  1955,  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  p.  5.  See  also.  Wood,  H.,  "The  Com- 
petition for  Professional  Manpower,  Its  Implications  for  Social  Work  Recruitment,"  Social 
Worf{  Education,  June  1958,  pp.  2-6;  and  Rosen,  A.,  "The  Pervasive  Shortage  of  Professional 
Personnel,"  Children,  vol.  7,  No.  2,  March-April  i960,  pp.  71-73. 
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rise  in  population,  authorities  in  this  field  expect  the  shortage  to  last 
10  years  or  longer  and  to  become  increasingly  severe."  ^° 

In  addition  to  competition  with  other  professions  for  potential 
employees,  social  agencies  are  competing  with  each  other  to  obtain 
staff.  In  the  study  agencies  alone,  approximately  400  social  workers 
resigned  because  of  "better  jobs,"  greater  salary,  or  greater  advance- 
ment opportunities  in  other  social  agencies.  If  social  work  programs 
were  drastically  curtailed  and  "better  jobs"  in  social  work  were  harder 
to  find,  turnover,  within  the  field  at  least,  would  undoubtedly  decline. 
Even  if  such  a  remedy  for  the  turnover  problem  were  desirable,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  a  theoretical  abstraction  for  some  time  to  come. 

During  the  study  year,  the  weary  cycle  of  recruitment-orienta- 
tion-job performance-separation-recruitment — and  so  on  in  child  wel- 
fare and  family  service  agencies  was  repeated  on  the  average  once 
for  every  four  employees  on  the  staff.  In  part,  the  agencies  were 
obliged  to  endure  this  ferment  because  of  the  turnover  of  staff  out  of 
employment  in  social  work,  some  permanently,  some  temporarily. 
However,  more  than  half  again  as  many  staff  as  left  employment  in 
social  work  left  employment  in  the  child  welfare  and  family  service 
fields. 

Of  the  staff  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  12  per- 
cent Avere  losses  for  social  work;  19  percent  or  more  were  losses  for 
the  child  welfare  and  family  service  study  fields;  22  percent  were 
losses  for  the  individual  study  agencies  who  administer  most  of  the 
Nation's  child  welfare  and  family  service  programs.  Whether  or 
not  this  turnover  is  excessive,  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 


^°  Op.  cit.,  p.  195.     See  also  1959  edition,  p.  219,  in  which  substantially  the  same  statement 
appears. 
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chapter  XI 
THE  QUESTION  OF  SALARY 

Agencies  reported  that  inadequate  salary  was  a  motivating 
factor  in  the  resignations  of  219  employees,  15  percent  of  the  total  for 
whom  data  were  available,  outranked  in  frequency  only  by  better  job 
and  moving.  However,  employees  themselves  reported  inadequate 
salary  as  a  motivating  factor  in  368  cases,  28  percent  of  the  total  for 
whom  data  were  available,  outranked  by  better  job  only.^  As  a  hasic 
reason,  it  was  reported  by  29  percent  of  the  male  resignees  for  whom 
data  were  available,  second  only  to  better  job.  It  was  reported  as  a 
basic  reason  by  12  percent  of  the  female  resignees  for  whom  data  were 
available,  excluding  those  who  resigned  because  of  the  non- job-related 
reasons.  In  addition,  of  107  employees  who  reported  better  job  only 
as  the  basic  reason  for  resignation  but  added  "reasonable  measures," 
31  percent  stated  that  a  more  adequate  salary  might  have  prevented  the 
resignation  or  would  influence  their  return  to  the  agency. 

Five  percent  of  all  the  men  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
year  resigned  because  of  madequate  salary ;  and  15  percent,  for  other 
reasons.  Of  all  the  women,  7  percent  resigned  because  of  marriage, 
maternity,  moving  and  demands  of  home  (an  unduplicated  total  of 
576  women)  ;  1  percent,  because  of  salary;  and  9  percent,  for  other  rea- 
sons. If  salaries  had  been  adequate,  few  of  the  women  who  resigned 
because  of  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  and  demands  of  home  are 
likely  to  have  remained.  If  salaries  had  been  adequate,  and  men  could 
have  been  employed  initially  instead  of  these  576  women,  the  staff  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  year  would  have  consisted  of  7,218  women  and 
2,216  men,  instead  of  7,794  women  and  1,640  men.  //  such  a  stajf  had 
heen  paid  enough  to  'preclude  resignations  motivated  solely  because  of 
inadequate  salary^  the  total  staff  resignation  rate  would  have  been 
approximately  10  percent  instead  of  17.    Instead  of  1,617  resignations 

One  partially  trained  resignee  with  lo  years'  experience  in  the  field  commented:  "I  have 
great  respect  for  family  social  work  and  would  never  have  chosen  to  leave  it.  In  Family 
"krvice  I  worked  intensively  with  25  cases,  thereby  touching  perhaps  100  lives;  now  I  spread 
myself  very  thin  in  a  school  system  of  3,800.  The  decision — whether  to  continue  in  the  work 
I  loved  or  to  accept  a  position  in  which  I  could  pay  my  bills — was  an  agonizing  one.  It  took 
me  2  years  to  come  to  a  firm  answer."  A  caseworker  who  resigned  because  of  inadequate 
salary  commented:  "It  is  also  quite  discouraging  to  have  spent  6  years  in  college,  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  gone  without  many  things  in  order  to  be  a  trained  social  worker — and 
then  earn  less  than  the  man  who  went  direcdy  from  high  school  into  a  trade  such  as  a 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  plumber,  etc." 
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during  the  study  year,  contributing  to  an  average  annual  turnover  rate 
of  27  percent,  there  would  have  been  about  982.^ 

This  assumes  that,  despite  adequate  salaries,  there  would  be  no 
decline  in  the  sizeable  rate  of  resignations  motivated  by  employees' 
interests  in  seeking  "better  jobs"  or  opportunities  for  advancement,  al- 
though this  assumption  may  be  open  to  question.  For  "adequate  sal- 
ary" has  been  interpreted  to  mean,  among  other  things,  that  skilled 
staff  who  prefer  to  and  can  function  most  effectively  in  casework  prac- 
tice would  not  feel  compelled  to  move  into  supervision  or  administra- 
tion in  order  to  increase  their  means  of  livelihood.^  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  under  the  conditions  postulated,  the  resignation  rate 
would  have  been  even  less  than  10  percent.  In  any  event,  something 
can  be  done  about  inadequate  salaries.  And  if  this  does  not  completely 
alleviate  that  part  of  the  turnover  problem  occasioned  by  the  quest  for 
whatever  higher  status  attaches  to  supervision  or  administration,  as 
against  casework  practice,  there  is  little  agencies  or  the  profession  can 
do  about  it. 

Are  social  work  salaries  too  low  ?  This  report  assumes,  without 
detailed  discussion,  that,  in  general,  they  are.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be 
found  any  reasonably  informed  opinion  that  they  are  too  high ;  and 
rarely  has  anyone  seriously  urged  that  they  are  adequate.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hold  that  social  workers  should  be  paid  at  least  as 
much  as  workers  in  other  occupational  groups  whose  training  requires 
educational  preparation  of  equal  duration  and  who  are  subject  to  no 
greater  occupational  risks.  On  this  basis,  social  workers  should  earn 
at  least  as  much  as  dentists,  hospital  administrators,  lawyers,  osteo- 
paths, and  veterinary  physicians,  with  due  allowance  for  the  entre- 
preneurial character  of  some  of  these  professional  groups.*  To  state 
it  mildly,  the  evidence  indicates  that  they  do  not.  According  to  one 
authority,  the  average  salary  of  female  social  workers  is  less  than  that 
of  construction  workers  and  truck  drivers.^    Further  pursuit  of  the 

^332  men  (15  percent  of  2,216)  plus  650  women  (9  percent  of  7,218). 
"Salaries  for  social  workers  who  are  in  positions  where  they  are  mainly  occupied  with 
offering  the  very  important  direct  services  to  individuals,  groups,  and  communities  must  grow 
in  magnitude  as  the  practitioners'  skill  develops,  so  that  those  who  give  direct  services  will  not 
be  obliged  for  financial  reasons  alone  to  go  to  other  positions."  "Salaries:  Official  NASW 
Policy,"  Personnel  Information,  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  January  1959,  p.  i. 

The  total  number  of  years  of  educational  preparation  required  of  these  professional  groups, 
though  with  varying  periods  of  professional  as  against  undergraduate  education,  is  generally 
6  years,  the  same  as  for  social  workers.     See  Blauch,  L.  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

^  Harris,  S.:  "Who  Gets  Paid  What?"  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  210,  No.  5,  May  1958,  pp.  35-38. 
For  additional  data  showing  how  unfavorably  social  work  salaries  compare  with  those  of 
comparable  groups,  see  Personnel  Information,  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Janu- 
ary 1959,  pp.  15-16;  Pricing  CaseworJ^  fobs.  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  1956;  Good- 
man, N.,  "Salaries,  Costs,  and  Workloads,"  Social  Wor\,  vol.  4,  No.  1,  January  1959,  pp.  49-57; 
Beck,  B.  M.,  "Social  Work  Salaries:  Can  They  Be  Improved?",  Personnel  Information,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  July  1958,  pp.  i,  11-16;  Appel,  Y.  H.,  "Highlights  from 
the  League's  Salary  Survey"  (Child  Welfare  League  of  America),  Child  Welfare,  vol.  38,  No.  5, 
May  1959,  pp.  26-31;  Witte,  E.  F.,  "Recruitment  and  Retention  of  Personnel,"  fotirnal  of  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  April  1957,  pp.  111-119;  Murray, 
C.  E.,  "Social  Work  as  a  Profession,"  Social  Wor\  Year  Boo\ — 1954,  P-  515;  and  Kadushin,  A., 
"Determinants  of  Career  Choice  and  Their  Implications  for  Social  Work,"  Social  WorI{  Edu- 
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question,  Are  social  work  salaries  too  low?  is  to  over-document  the 
obvious.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to  examine  the  question :  Why 
are  they  so  low  as  to  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  retain  annually 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  staff,  at  least  in  the  study  agencies  under 
consideration  ? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  pay  is  low  in  social  work  because 
women  predominate  numerically  in  this  profession.  Most  of  the  early 
social  workers  were  women  and  the  conscious  or  unconscious  implica- 
tion that  they  did  not  need  as  much  as  men  by  way  of  compensation 
for  their  labor  may  have  perisisted  to  the  present  day,  when  most  social 
workers  are  still  women.  In  this  day,  social  work  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essentially  a  "female"  pursuit.  There  are  some  situations  in  which 
a  female  social  worker  can  be  more  effective  than  a  male.  The  so- 
called  "mothering  instinct"  undoubtedly  has  its  value.  But  "father- 
ing" too  is  essential  to  totally  effective  social  work  and  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  male  social  workers  are  more  effective  than  female. 
On  a  priori  grounds  alone,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  considering 
attributes  of  women  to  be  essentially  appropriate  to  social  work 
than  to  psychiatry,  the  ministry,  or  teaching.  Granted  the  origm  of 
social  work  as  primarily  a  field  of  endeavor  for  women,  instead  of  ask- 
ing whether  social  work  salaries  are  low  because  women  predomi- 
nate numerically  in  this  profession,  it  may  be  more  appropriate  in 
this  day  to  ask  whether  women  predominate  numerically  in  social 
work  hecause  salaries  are  low^  which  brings  us  also  to  the  question, 
Why  are  they  low  ? 

"In  a  capitalist  society,  supply  and  demand  are  supposed  to  ex- 
plain everything.  When  the  public  wants  something  badly  enough, 
it  pays  the  price.  Compare  the  incomes  of  the  head  football  coaches 
and  the  college  librarians."  ^  Compare  the  incomes  of  social  workers 
and  disc  jockeys  or  entertainers.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  by  and 
large,  society  pays  people  about  what  their  labors  are  worth  to  so- 
ciety. This  assumes  a  rational,  logical  process  of  evaluation.  How- 
ever, the  reward  one  can  command  for  his  labors  is  the  result  of  a 
more  complicated  and  varied  complex  of  variables.     The  intensity 


cation.  Bimonthly  News  Publication  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  vol.  6,  No.  2, 
April  1958,  pp.  17-27.  The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  in  their  Memo  to  Board 
Members  Re:  Salaries,  April  1957,  p.  4,  5,  state:  "Social  welfare  salaries  vary  from  community 
to  community  and  from  region  to  region.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  lower  than  those 
of  many  other  professions  of  comparable  complexity  and  responsibility.  Although  the  social 
welfare  worker  has  shared  in  the  general  upward  trend  of  salaries  since  1950,  a  30  year  lag  in 
salary  adjustment  still  places  him  in  an  unfavorable  position  in  relation  not  only  to  other  pro- 
fessions but  also  to  industrial  and  commercial  positions,  some  of  which  do  not  even  require 
college  education.  In  fact  he  has  participated  only  minimally  in  the  rising  standard  of  living  in 
the  United  States."  Determinants  for  Job  Changing — A  Pilot  Study,  a  group  thesis  for  the 
MSW  degree  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  June  1957,  reported  that  78  percent  of  272 
respondents  (all  members  of  the  Psychiatric  Section,  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers)  believed  that  "salary  was  the  greatest  motivating  force"  con- 
tributing to  job  changing  in  the  field  of  social  work  (p.  54) . 
'  Harris,  S.,  op.  cit.,  page  35. 
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find  duration  of  (he  appoal  Ihat  tho  commodity  or  service  offered 
holds  for  those  with  the  money  to  spend  plays  a  determining  role. 
The  more  emotional  the  need  that  the  commodity  or  service  satisfies, 
the  more  likely  that  society  will  pay  for  that  commodity  or  serv- 
ice, and  the  more  it  is  likely  to  pay.  The  way  in  which  the  com- 
modity or  service  is  packaged  or  presented  not  only  enhances  its 
appeal  but  also  contributes  to  awareness  of  the  need  for  it.'^ 

Why  are  social  work  salaries  low?  This  question  is  not 
answered  by  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  there  are  too 
many  unfilled  social  work  positions.  The  question  is  too  insistent  to  be 
ignored  in  a  study  primarily  concerned  with  the  number  of  and  rea- 
sons for  staff  losses  in  social  agencies.  The  question  is  also  too  com- 
plex to  be  fully  dealt  with  here.  The  following  considerations  are 
presented  in  order  to  expose  the  enormous  tasks  implied  by  the  simple 
proposition  that  more  adequate  salaries  will  tend  to  reduce  turn- 
over of  social  work  staff. 

Instead  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  we  might  think  of  an- 
other principle,  which  may  be  termed  the  law  of  supply  and  conscioiis 
need,  namely,  that  social  payment  for  a  given  commodity  or  serv- 
ice tends  to  rise  if  the  supply  is  low  but  the  conscious  need  for  that 
commodity  or  service  is  high.  The  hypothesis  here  suggested  is  that 
social  work  salaries  are  low  because  society  has  not  yet  acknowledged, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  conscious  of,  the  social  need  that  social  work 
serves ;  and  that  this  lack  of  acknowledgment  stems  from  social  work's 
preoccupation  with  society's  deficiencies  and  failures.  Society  is  not 
inclined  to  provide  handsome  rewards  for  those  who  mirror  its  short- 
comings.^ 

Tlie  professions  are  generally  well  paid,  and  social  work's 
status  as  a  profession  appears  inconsistent  with  low  pay.  That  social 
work  is  a  profession  is  crystal  clear  and  irrefutable — to  social  work- 
ers.^ To  the  public,  "social  work  is  a  minor,  if  not  a  marginal,  pro- 
fession." ^°  Social  work  serves  as  the  conscience  of  the  community, 
but  the  community  does  not  like  to  look  at  its  conscience,  and  will 
scarcely  favor  those  who  persist  in  directing  its  gaze  inward.     "Just 


'  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  in  "Staffing  Freedom,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  204,  no.  5,  Nov. 
1959,  p.  108,  an  appeal  for  a  national  personnel  policy  to  provide  the  social  workers  and 
others  needed  to  create  the  "good  society,"  comments:  "Perhaps  our  national  sense  of 
values  needs  a  little  adjusting.  Perhaps  the  wrong  people  are  making  too  much  money  and 
the  right  people  not  enough." 

*  Cf.  Jacobson,  Rettig,  and  Pasamanick,  "Status,  Job  Satisfaction,  and  Factors  of  Job  Satis- 
faction of  State  Institution  and  Clinic  Psychologists,"  T/;(?  American  Psychologist,  vol.  14,  No. 
3,  March  1959,  p-  144:  "The  mental  institutions  and  their  employees  acquire  low  status, 
perhaps  because  of  their  role  and  association  with  those  social  deviants  who  are  the  so-called 
mentally  ill." 

*  Ernest  Greenwood,  in  analyzing  the  "Attributes  of  a  Profession"  in  1957,  concluded 
(Social  Wor\,  vol.  2,  No.  3,  July  1957,  p.  54),  contrary  to  Abraham  Flexner  in  1915  {"Is 
Social  Wor\  a  Profession?" ,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, 1915,  pp.  576-590),  that  social  work  "is  already  a  profession." 

*°  Kadushin,  A.,  "Prestige  of  Social  Work — Facts  and  Factors,"  Social  Wor\,  vol.  3,  No.  2 
April  1958,  p.  40. 
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as  the  need  for  help  evokes  a  rescntnicnt  of  the  helper  so  might  the 
function  of  social  work  evoke,  out  of  projection  or  retaliation,  deroga- 
tion of  its  prestige."  ^^  Social  work  was  too  little  known  to  the 
public  even  in  1947  to  be  rated  in  the  survey  of  evaluations  of  jobs 
and  occupations.^-  If  it  was  better  known  ten  years  later,  the  function 
it  fulfills  was  hardly  more  recognized  as  meeting  a  conscious  need, 
and  its  prestige  hardly  more  elevated.^^ 

Apart  from  its  practitioners,  social  work  is  best  known  to  its 
clients,  who  are  in  the  least  strategic  position  to  labor  for  greater 
recognition  and  rewarding  of  social  work's  service.  Those  who 
are  most  influential  in  controlling  rewards  for  service  are  familiar 
with  and  esteem  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  accountants.  But 
if  they  are  familiar  with  social  work,  they  regard  it,  not  as  an  activity 
which  serves  their  need  as  members  of  the  community,  but  as  a  benefi- 
cence provided  for  the  "other  fellow,"  for  the  family  across  the  rail- 
road tracks.  Koret  even  asks  caseworkers  "how  many  .  .  .  would 
refer  members  of  their  own  family  to  the  agency  at  which  they  are 
employed?"  or  "how  many  would  refer  family  members  even  to 
other  agencies  where  they  are  well  known  and  with  whose  workers 
they  come  into  contact  almost  daily?"  ^*  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
number  who  would  is  at  all  proportionate  with  the  number  of  doc- 
tors who  refer  their  family  members  to  a  hospital  for  inpatient  care. 
Perhaps  too  many — the  knowing  as  well  as  those  less  tutored — regard 
social  work  as  a  service  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  members 
of  the  community. 

It  is  suggested  that  social  work  salaries  will  become  more  ade- 
quate when  social  agencies  and  social  workers  learn  how  to  achieve 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  social  need  they  serve  that  will  be  free 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and,  above  all,  free  of 
guilt. 


"Ibid.,  p.  41. 

"  "Jobs  and  Occupations:  A  Popular  Evaluation,"  Opinion  News,  National  Opinion  Re- 
earch  Center,  vol.  IX,  Sept.  i,  1947,  pp.  3-13. 

"  ".  .  .  social  work  as  a  profession  does  not  have  full  acceptance  by  the  community;  the 
ocial  worker  does  not  enjoy  a  level  of  remuneration  commensurate  with  related  professions, 
nor  does  he  enjoy  a  prestige  comparable  to  even  low-paid  related  professions  such  as  the 
ninistry  and  teaching;  and  the  social  worker  does  not  reveal  the  type  of  self-image  which 
reflects  personal  satisfaction."     Cohen,  N.  E.,  Social  Wor\  in  the  American  Tradition,  1958, 

339.  See  also,  Wilcnsky,  H.  L.  and  Lebeaux,  S.  N.,  Industrial  Society  and  Social  Welfare, 
1958,  p.  311;  and  Hunt,  M.  O.,  "Challenges  to  Child-Welfare  Administrators,"  Children, 
kpt.-Oct.  1958,  p.  188. 

■'Koret,  S.:  "The  Social  Worker  in  Private  Practice,"  Social  Wor\,  vol.  3,  No.  3,  July  1958, 
p.  14. 
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chapter  XII 
THE  QUESTION  OF  SUPERVISION 

NEARLY  A  FOURTH  of  the  1,464  employees  for  whom  data 
on  reasons  for  resignation  were  available  reported  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  as  a  motivating  factor  in  the  resignation.  This  one  reason 
was  reported  by  more  resignees  than  reported  any  other  reason,  except 
better  job  and  salary.  Even  if  we  exclude  all  58  resignees  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  agencies,  would  have  been  discharged  had  they  not  re- 
signed (assuming  that  we  would  expect  them  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
supervision) ,  the  number  reporting  supervision  as  a  reason  for  resigna- 
tion is  still  a  formidable  quantity  ( 19  percent) .  And  if  we  exclude 
employees  who  resigned  because  they  moved  to  another  community  or 
became  pregnant  (who  would  not  have  remained  with  the  agency 
regardless  of  their  feelings  about  supervision),  the  number  becomes 
more  formidable  (24  percent). 

Of  the  fully  trained  resignees  for  whom  data  were  available,  25 
percent  cited  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  a  reason  for  resigna- 
tion; 22  percent  of  the  partially  trained,  and  17  percent  of  the  un- 
trained. Whereas  29  percent  of  the  fully  trained  females  reported  this 
reason,  and  19  percent  of  the  partially  trained  and  untrained,  the 
relationship  between  educational  levels  was  just  the  opposite  with 
respect  to  males :  18  percent  of  the  fully  trained  males  reported  dis- 
satisfaction with  supervision,  24  percent  of  the  partially  trained  and 
untrained. 

In  the  family  service  field,  29  percent  of  all  fully  trained  female 
resignees  for  whom  data  were  available  reported  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  as  a  reason  for  resignation. 

Not  all  employees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision 
as  one  of  the  motivating  factors  also  reported  it  as  a  hasic  reason  for 
the  resignation.  Employees  who  must  work  to  support  themselves  and 
families  may  seek  other  employment  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  super- 
vision, but  most  will  not  resign  if  they  find  no  more  acceptable  em- 
ployment, or  will  resign  for  basic  reasons  that  are  more  compelling. 
Thus,  while  327  employees  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision 
as  a  factor,  154  reported  it  as  a  hasic  reason  for  resignation,  11  percent 
of  all  resignees  for  whom  data  were  available.  Dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  had  the  fourth  highest  frequency  as  a  basic  reason  reported 
by  employees,  exceeded  only  by  better  job,  moving,  and  maternity, 
not  exceeded  by  salary,  caseload,  working  conditions,  policies,  or  ad- 
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vancement.  Nearly  twice  as  many  women  reported  dissatisfaction 
with  supervision  as  reported  inadequate  salary;  though  nearly  fom 
times  as  many  men  reported  salary  as  reported  supervision. 

There  were  9,434  social  work  employees  on  duty  in  the  partic- 
ipating agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  Of  this  number. 
327  employees,  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total,  reported  that  dissatis- 
faction with  supervision  was  one  of  the  factors  which  prompted  their 
action  at  the  time  they  resigned.  It  is  possible  that  all  or  most  of  these 
employees  were  disgruntled;  that,  from  the  agencies'  standpoint,  theii 
leaving  was  good  riddance ;  and  that  these  statistics  may  be  dismissed 
as  a  "what  else  can  you  expect"  proposition  which  does  not  justify  ques- 
tions about  social  work's  concept  of  supervision.  It  is  a  fact  that  9,107 
of  the  employees  did  not  resign  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  super- 
vision; that  7,817  of  the  employees  did  not  resign;  and  that  1,137 
employees  reported  that  they  resigned  because  of  reasons  other  than 
dissatisfaction  with  supervision.  However,  more  than  9,000  of  the 
employees  did  not  resign  because  of  inadequate  salary ;  and  only  30 s 
employees  reported  that  they  did.  One  would  scarcely  infer  from 
this  that  social  workers  considered  their  salaries  adequate.  It  is  also 
possible  that  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  was  as  widespread  among 
employees  who  remained  with  the  agencies  during  the  study  year  as 
it  was  among  those  who  resigned.  Let  us  recognize  that  we  do  not 
hnow  how  the  employees  who  remained  felt  about  or  reacted  to  super- 
vision; and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out  without  further 
i-esearch. 

Of  the  resignees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision 
as  a  Ixisic  reason,  56  percent  were  fully  trained,  21  percent  were  par- 
tially trained,  and  23  percent  were  untrained.  Over  three-fourths 
had  had  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  social  work  training.  The  rate 
of  resignation  for  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  reported  as  a  basic 
reason  by  fully  trained  resignees  was  greater  than  the  rate  for  the 
partially  trained  or  untrained.  For  women,  the  rate  for  the  fully 
trained  was  nearly  double  the  rate  for  the  untrained.  Of  all  untrained 
and  partially  trained  resignees  for  whom  data  were  available,  8  percent 
reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  a  basic  reason ;  of  the  fully 
trained,  13  percent.  For  female  resignees,  7  percent  of  the  untrained 
reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision,  and  11  percent  of  the  par- 
tially trained,  but  16  percent  of  the  fully  trained  (18  percent  of  the 
fully  trained  female  resignees  from  the  voluntary  child  welfare  field 
and  19  percent  for  those  from  family  service — the  fields  in  which  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  employees  were  fully  trained). 

Most  of  the  resignees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  super- 
vision as  a  basic  reason  were,  of  course,  caseworkers  (90  percent). 
The  rates  of  resignation  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  supervision 
as  a  basic  reason  reported  by  caseworkers  were  greater  than  those 
presented  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Of  all  female  caseworkers  for 
whom  data  were  available,  12  percent  reported  dissatisfaction  with 
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supervision  as  a  basic  reason.  However,  19  percent  of  the  fully 
trained  female  caseworkers  reported  this  basic  reason,  compared  to 
10  percent  of  the  partially  trained  and  6  percent  of  the  untrained. 

As  was  noted  for  total  staff  in  chapter  V,  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  was  a  relatively  minor  basic  reason  for  resignation  of  male 
caseworkers,  particularly  the  fully  trained,  but  was  relatively  major 
for  female  caseworkers.  The  rate  for  untrained  male  caseworkers 
was  more  than  double  the  rate  for  the  fully  trained  and  nearly  double 
that  for  the  partially  trained.  The  rate  for  fully  trained  female 
caseworkers,  however,  was  nearly  triple  the  rate  for  the  untrained  and 
nearly  double  that  for  the  partially  trained. 

Among  males,  untrained  caseworkers  in  the  public  child  wel- 
fare field  had  the  highest  rate  for  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as 
a  basic  reason  reported  by  resignees;  among  females,  fully  trained 
caseworkers  in  the  family  service  field.  The  rate  for  the  latter,  which 
was  the  highest  of  the  18  sex-educational  level  categories,  was  more 
than  2%  times  the  rate  for  fully  trained  female  caseworkers  in  public 
child  welfare,  more  than  double  the  rate  for  untrained  female  case- 
workers in  family  service,  and  nearly  I14  times  the  rate  for  partially 
trained  female  caseworkers  in  family  service.  However,  the  greatest 
difference  between  fully  trained  female  caseworkers  and  other  female 
caseworkers  was  found  in  the  volmitary  child  welfare  field,  where 
the  rate  for  the  fully  trained  was  nearly  triple  the  rate  for  the  par- 
tially trained  and  more  than  four  times  the  rate  for  the  untrained. 
The  rate  for  the  fully  trained  was  also  double  the  corresponding  rate 
for  the  public  child  welfare  field.  In  the  latter  field,  the  rates  for  the 
fully  trained  and  partially  trained  were  the  same,  and  were  less  than 
1%  times  the  rate  for  the  untrained. 

When  "case  aides"  are  excluded  from  the  caseworker  position 
category  (see  appendix  D),  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  becomes 
the  leading  basic  reason  for  resignation  reported  by  female  family 
service  caseworkers. 

There  were  more  caseworkers  per  supervisor  in  public  child 
welfare  than  in  either  of  the  two  voluntary  fields.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears that,  quantitatively,  voluntary  agency  caseworkers  received 
more  supervision  than  the  public  agency  caseworkers. 

The  preceding  data  suggest  that,  for  females  in  general  (who 
constituted  83  percent  of  total  staff)  and  for  female  caseworkers  in 
particular  (who  constituted  85  percent  of  total  caseworkers),  those 
who  were  most  familiar  with  supervision  by  virtue  of  their  profes- 
sional education,  and  who  also  had  the  greatest  exposure  to  supervision 
by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  resigned  most  frequently  because  of  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  supervision  they  received.  It  was  not  in  pub- 
lic child  welfare,  where  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  staff  had  no 
master's  degree  in  social  work  and  presumably  needed  more  supervi- 
sion yet  received  less,  but  in  family  service,  where  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  staff  had  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  and 
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presumably  needed  less  supervision  yet  received  more,  tliat  the  highest 
rate  for  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  a  basic  reason  for  resigna- 
tion reported  by  employees  ^  was  found. 

Excluding  the  resignees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  su- 
pervision as  one  but  not  the  basic  reason  for  resignation,  and  those  of 
whom  the  agencies  reported  that  they  would  have  been  discharged  had  | 
they  not  resigned,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  remaining  126 
resignees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  were  as  fol- 
lows (data  for  all  resignees  also  shown,  for  purposes  of  comparison)  : 


Percent  of — 


All  re- 
signees 


Above 
126  re- 
signees 
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24 
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22 
22 

27 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  had  been  employed 
with  the  agency  from  which  they  resigned  for  less  than 
1  year. 

For  1  to  less  than  2  years. 

For  2  to  less  than  5  years. 

5  years  or  more. 

Reported    that    they    were    reemployed    in    social    work 

positions. 
Reemployed  in  fields  other  than  social  work. 
That  they  were  not  reemployed. 

(Of  the  reemployed  for  whom  salary  data  were  comparable) 
reported  that  they  were  earning  more  in  the  new  position 
than  in  the  position  from  which  they  resigned. 

Earning  less. 

Earning  the  same  amount. 

Fully  trained. 
Partially  trained. 
Untrained. 

(Of  those  not  reemployed  in  social  work)  reported  that 

they  intended  to  return  to  social  work. 
Did  not  intend  to  return  to  social  work. 
That  they  were  uncertain  about  returning  to  employment; 

or,  if  reemployed  or  expecting  reemployment,  to  social 

work. 
No  data. 


■^The  fact  that  the  caseworker  position  category  included  case  aides  (see  app.  D)  does  not 
affect  this  finding.  There  were  only  60  female  case  aides  on  duty  in  the  family  service  agen- 
cies at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  of  whom  29  resigned,  only  3  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  supervision.  For  female  family  service  caseworkers  excluding  case  aides,  the  rate  of 
resignation  for  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  as  reported  by  resignees  was  4  percent  of  total 
staff;  with  case  aides  included,  4.1  percent.  The  rate  for  fully  trained  female  caseworkers 
was  4.4  percent,  and,  of  course,  there  were  no  fully  trained  case  aides.  In  addition,  case 
aides  were  also  included  in  the  caseworker  position  category  for  voluntary  child  welfare;  and 
the  equivalent  of  case  aides,  in  the  public  child  welfare  field,  though  to  a  lesser  extent. 
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Most  of  those  not  reemployed  in  social  work  who  reported  that  they  in- 
tended or  preferred  return  to  social  work  were  interested  in  fields  other 
than  the  field  from  which  they  resigned. 

Considering  again  all  the  employees  who  reported  dissatisfac- 
tion with  supervision  as  a  reason  for  resignation,  we  may  ask,  What 
did  they  object  to  in  supervision?  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know 
the  precise  nature  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  employees  involved, 
that  is,  we  do  not  know  for  all  whether  they  objected  to  too  little  super- 
vision, to  too  much,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  supervision  they  received. 
Specific  comments  concerning  supervision  were  made  by  too  few 
employees. 

Agency  comments  on  this  score  were  not  very  helpful  either. 
There  were  no  agency  coments  or  "reasonable  measures"  in  231  of  the 
327  cases.  In  26  cases,  agencies  reported,  in  effect,  that  they  welcomed 
the  resignation  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  undesirable  employees. 
In  9  cases,  agencies  felt  that  more  careful  recruitment,  or  better  prep- 
aration or  greater  competence  of  the  employee  for  work  in  the  agency 
might  have  precluded  the  resignation.  However,  in  18  cases,  agencies 
stated  that  they  regretted  losing  the  employee's  services  but  considered 
the  resignation  unavoidable  or  desirable  for  the  employees.  In  these 
18  cases,  as  in  the  remaining  43  cases,  most  of  the  reasonable  measures 
reported  by  agencies  were  comments  adressed  to  other  basic  reasons 
which  the  agencies  had  reported  in  these  cases,  not  to  dissatisfaction 
with  supervision.  In  16  of  the  43  remaining  cases,  agencies  did  report 
that  transferring  the  employee  to  a  different  supervisor  might  have 
prevented  the  resignation.  But  in  27  cases,  agencies  reported  that 
greater  salary,  reduction  in  workload,  or  other  adjustments  in  agency 
operations  were  the  reasonable  measures  that  might  have  prevented 
the  resignation. 

Of  the  327  resignees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  super- 
vision as  a  reason  for  resignation,  no  reasonable  measures  were  re- 
ported by  226  resignees.  In  the  26  cases  in  which  agencies  reported, 
in  effect,  that  they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  employees,  the  employees 
reported,  in  effect,  that  they  were  glad  to  get  out.  Only  in  75  cases  did 
employees  include  in  their  reports  comments  or  reasonable  measures 
that  shed  any  light  on  the  nature  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  super- 
vision. In  most  of  these  cases,  the  dissatisfaction  appeared  to  stem 
from  the  employee's  belief  that  the  supervisor  did  not  support  the 
worker,  or  did  not  respect  his  competence,  or  did  not  foster  his  develop- 
ment or  effectiveness  on  the  job,  without  any  indication  of  whether 
the  "quantity"  of  supervision  received  was  regarded  as  excessive  or 
deficient  ("better"  or  "more  adequate"  supervision  was  frequently  the 
reasonable  measure  reported  in  these  cases) .  Some  employees,  largely 
public  child  welfare  resignees,  commented  that  the  supervisor  was 
so  overloaded  with  administrative  or  reviewing  duties  that  the  worker 
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could  not  move  ahead  on  his  casework  plans  with  clients  and  became 
frustrated  to  the  point  of  resignation.  Other  employees,  largely 
family  service  resignees  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  voluntary  child  welfare 
resignees,  objected  to  the  frequency,  duration,  or  pervasiveness  of  the 
supervision  they  received.  There  were  fewer  than  5  public  child  wel- 
fare resignees  who  clearly  indicated  their  belief  that  they  had  received 
too  much  supervision ;  and  fewer  than  5  voluntary  child  welfare  and 
family  service  resignees  who  as  clearly  specified  that  they  had  received 
too  little.  As  to  the  252  resignees  who  circled  reason  code  15  in  the 
Employee  Report  on  Resignation  ("You  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
supervision  you  received")  without  specifying  or  explaining  the 
nature  of  their  dissatisfaction,  whether  the  above  three  groups  of  dis- 
satisfactions reflect  their  reactions  to  supervision  and  in  what  degree, 
or  whether  there  were  other  aspects  of  supervision  to  which  they 
objected,  are  unlniown. 

The  following  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction among  public  child  welfare  resignees  who  commented  on 
their  dissatisfaction  with  supervision : 

"A  difference  in  outlook  between  my  supervisor  and  me  led  to  many  mis- 
understandings. My  supervisor  thinks  that  new  caseworkers  become  con- 
fused if  given  more  information  than  necessary  to  perform  the  specific 
tasks  at  hand.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  asked  her  questions  of  a  more  general 
nature  she  persisted  in  this  line  of  thinking,  misinterpreting  my  queries  as 
threats  to  her  authority,  while  I  felt  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion." 

However,  an  occasional  public  child  welfare  resignee  experi- 
enced this  type  of  dissatisfaction : 

"Supervision  tended  to  be  so  controlling  that  it  removed  the  responsibility 
for  the  caseload  from  the  worker  and  gave  her  the  status  of  messenger." 

Not  all  resignees  who  mentioned  supervision  in  their  comments 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  following  comment,  by  a  super- 
visor in  a  voluntary  child  welfare  agency  who  resigned  because  of 
maternity,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

"I  thoroughly  enjoyed  working  at  *  *  *  and  feel  that  my  association  there 
was  very  valuable  and  worthwhile.  The  agency  does  not  operate  on  the 
traditional  system  of  supervision  and  thus,  I  think,  allows  for  more  flexibility 
and  much  greater  opportunity  for  the  development  of  truly  professional 
practitioners.  There  is  a  close  working  relationship  between  all  members 
of  staff  with  opportunity  for  shared  thinking  and  planning  and  policy 
changes  are  brought  about  as  a  result  of  this  rather  than  being  decided 
upon  and  "handed  down  from  above.'  "  " 


^In  addition,  a  nurse  (included  in  the  "specialist"  position  category;  see  app.  E)  com- 
mented as  follows:  "I  found  working  with  caseworkers  and  the  administrative  staff  truly  a 
joy  after  years  of  autocratic  leadership  and  supervision  and  petty  bickering  as  is  found  in  the 
average  hospital." 
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Comments  such  as  the  following  were  more  typical  than  any 
others  of  the  explanations  of  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  reported 
by  family  service  resignees : 

"Supervision  was  excellent  from  a  learning  point  of  view  but  was  too  much 
and  too  frequent,  *  *  *  Jq  contrast  to  previous  positions,  dependency 
attiudes  resulted  in  all  of  us  rather  than  independent  ones." 

"I  feel  that  supervision  needs  to  be  modified  as  less  of  an  authority  and 
parental  figure,  but  rather  as  a  source  of  consultation,  enlightenment,  and 
objective  thinking.  The  potentialities  of  our  staff,  at  the  time  of  my  employ- 
ment, were  not  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  agency,  community,  and  develop- 
ment of  worker's  skills." 

"I  feel  as  do  many  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work  that  we  must  change 
some  of  the  traditional  patterns  of  supervision.  It  is  indeed  most  discourag- 
ing for  workers,  especially  experienced  ones,  to  be  tied  to  the  supervisor's 
apron  strings.    This  was  done  in  the  agency  I  last  worked  in." 

"Family  casework  is  a  highly  skilled  discipline,  demanding  a  high  level  of 
maturity  and  competence  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Yet,  in  contrast 
with  this,  the  policies  and  atmosphere  of  the  family  agency  *  ■••  tend 
strongly  to  hold  the  practitioner  in  a  chronic  state  of  'subordinate  and 
apprentice.' " 

Numerous  critical  evaluations  of  supervision  in  social  work 
have  appeared  in  professional  journals  in  recent  years.  According  to 
Bloom  and  Herman :  "One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  supervisor 
is  to  provide  certain  emotional  supports  for  the  worker:  She  must 
encourage,  strengthen,  stimulate,  and  even  comfort  and  pacify  him. 
The  worker  has  a  need  for  the  supervisor  that  is  in  many  ways 
analogous  to  the  need  that  the  client  has  for  the  worker.  *  *  *  The 
supervisor  functions,  in  part,  as  an  emotional  Geiger  counter  which 
clicks  when  she  senses  that  the  worker  is  concealing  a  significant  level 
of  emotional  tension  and  overinvolvement  in  his  job."  They  go  on 
to  say  that  the  administrative  and  consultative  functions  of  the  super- 
visor give  her  "many  of  the  attributes,  both  positive  and  negative,  of 
an  authority  figure,"  and  that  supervision  requires  "a  permissive, 
quasi-therapeutic  atmosphere,"  and  that  the  supervisor  must  therefore 
seek  to  minimize  "the  authoritarian  part  of  her  role."  ^ 

A  different  concept  is  presented  by  H.  H.  Aptekar  who  says 
that  the  purpose  of  individualized  supervision  is  to  "bring  the  worker 
to  the  point  where  he  can  perform  responsibly  and  effectively,  on  the 


*  Bloom,  L.  and  Herman,  C,  "A  Problem  of  Relationship  in  Supervision,"  Social  CasetvorJi, 
vol.  37,  No.  7,  July  1958,  p.  403-404.  See  also,  Abrahamson,  A.  C,  "The  Professional 
Development  of  the  Supervisor,"  Child  Welfare,  vol.  38,  No.  i,  January  1959,  pp.  24-29; 
Fibush,  E.  W.,  and  Reeve,  M.,  "Some  Current  Contradictions  in  the  Field  of  Casework," 
Social  Casewor\,  vol.  40,  No.  i,  January  1959,  pp.  17-22;  and  the  letter  to  the  editor,  Social 
Casewor\,  vol.  40,  No.  2,  February  1959,  p.  93,  in  which  the  writer  states:  "Where  super- 
vision has  fostered  dependency,  this  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  principles  of  supervision  but 
the  misuse  of  these  principles." 
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whole,  without  being  supervised."*  From  this  point  of  view  the 
development  of  the  worker  as  a  professional  person  is  regarded  as 
the  worker's,  not  the  supervisor's,  responsibility.  "We  know  that  the 
most  effective  learning  is  learning  that  is  self -motivated,"  says  F.  H. 
Scherz.^  The  Case  Eecord  Committee  of  Eegion  VII  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  in  their  report  on  case  recording,  ex-  , 
pressed  the  belief  that  "the  pattern  of  depending  on  the  supervisor 
to  apply  the  profession's  special  knowledge  and  skills  to  a  particular 
case  has  kept  the  caseworker  in  the  position  of  an  artisan  rather  than 
permitting  him  to  grow  within  the  profession.  *  *  *  The  traditional 
pattern  of  teaching-learning,  as  expressed  in  the  supervisory  confer- 
ence, constitutes  a  very  real  handicap  to  the  worker's  continued 
learning."  ® 

According  to  Koret,  the  rapid  change  and  growth  in  social 
work  in  the  relatively  short  span  of  25  years  has  been  responsible  for 
the  "heavy  reliance  upon  direct  and  continuous  supervision,  and  an 
understandable  hesitancy  to  operate  without  such  support  and  direc- 
tion." ^  Fizdale  says :  "Our  professional  structure  was  developed 
when  we  were  still  not  professional  workers  but  were  apprentices. 
Now  that  we  have  developed  the  characteristics  and  the  knowledge 
that  mark  a  profession,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  reconsider  many  aspects 
of  our  traditional  structures.  Our  concept  of  supervision  is  but  one 
of  these  many  aspects."^  An  American  reviewer,  in  commenting^ 
on  the  discussion  of  supervision  appearing  in  Tlie  Boundaries  of  Case- 
work: A  Symposium,  published  by  the  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers  of  London,  England,  in  1957,  speaks  of  "the  more 
traditional  need  in  England  for  privacy  and  early  independence." 


*  "The  Continued  Education  of  Experienced  Workers,"  Child  Welfare,  vol.  38,  No.  2, 
February  1959,  p.  11.  Aptekar  believes  that  "an  endless  experience  in  being  supervised  is 
no  more  wholesome  for  a  worker  than  an  endless  experience  of  being  treated  as  a  child." 

^Scherz,  F.  H.,  "A  Concept  of  Supervision  Based  on  Definitions  of  Job  Responsibility," 
Social  Casework,,  vol.  39,  No.  8,  October  1958,  p.  436. 

*  Stone,  S.  and  Kerschner,  E.  N.,  "Creative  Recording,"  Child  Welfare,  vol.  38,  No.  i, 
January  1959,  p.  5.  See  also  Babcock,  C.  G.,  "Social  Work  as  Work,"  and  Schour,  E., 
"Helping  Workers  Handle  Work  Stresses,"  Social  Casework.,  vol.  34,  No.  10,  1953,  pp.  415- 
428;  Stephens,  R.  N.  and  Hutchinson,  F.  A.,  "A  New  Concept  of  Supervision  is  Tested," 
Social  Work,  vol.  i.  No.  5,  1956,  pp.  50-55;  Austin,  L.  N.,  "An  Evaluation  of  Supervision," 
and  Beatman,  F.  L.,  "How  Do  Professional  Workers  Become  Professional?",  Social  Case- 
work, vol.  37,  No.  8,  1956,  pp.  375-388;  Appleby,  J.  J.,  Berkman,  V.  C,  Blazejack,  R.  T., 
and  Gorter,  V.  S.,  "A  Group  Method  of  Supervision,"  Social  Work,  vol  3,  No.  3,  July  1958, 
pp.  18-22;  Kendall,  K.  A.,  "Selected  Issues  in  Field  Instruction  in  Education  for  Social  Work," 
Social  Service  Review,  vol.  33,  No.  i,  March  1959,  pp.  1-9;  and  Leader,  A.  L.,  "New  Direc- 
tions in  Supervision,"  Social  Casework,  vol.  38,  No.  o,  November  1957,  pp.  462-468.  An  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  traditional  concepts  of  supervision  and  of  the  critical  analyses  of  these 
concepts,  by  Lucille  N.  Austin  ("Supervision  in  Social  Work"),  appears  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  i960,  pp.  579-586. 

'Koret,  S.,  "The  Social  Worker  in  Private  Practice,"  Social  Work,  vol.  3,  No.  3,  July  1958, 
p.  13. 

*  Fizdale,  R.,  "Peer-Group  Supervision,"  Social  Casework,  vol.  39,  No.  8,  October  1958, 
p.  450. 

*  Social  Casework,  vol.  39,  No.  9,  November  1958,  p.  522. 
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The  question  may  be  asked  whether  this  need  is  so  much  more  revolu- 
tionary for  American  caseworkers. 

Of  the  resignees  who  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision 
as  a  basic  reason  and  who  were  not  in  the  position  of  resigning  because 
they  knew  they  would  otherwise  be  discharged,  66  percent  were  fully 
trained  and  44  percent  were  partially  trained  or  untrained.  How- 
ever, 35  percent  of  these  resignees  had  been  employed  for  less  than  one 
year  in  the  agency  from  which  they  resigned,  whereas  the  correspond- 
ing proportion  for  all  resignees  was  20  percent.  Regardless  of  the 
completed  professional  education  of  the  fully  trained  among  these 
resignees,  some  of  them  were  inenoperienced  in  the  agency  from  which 
they  resigned.  This  fact  may  raise  questions  about  the  validity  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  reported  by  these  resignees. 
Furthermore,  experience  has  indicated  that  supervisors  frequently 
serve  as  the  convenient,  immediate,  personal  vehicle  against  whom  the 
employee  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  himself  or  "with  the  world 
in  general." 

There  is  only  one  firm  conclusion  to  which  this  analysis  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  supervision  as  reported  by  resignees  leads.  The  dis- 
satisfaction, valid  or  invalid,  was  sufficiently  widespread  to  warrant 
careful  research  designed  to  determine  the  significance  of  supervision 
for  supervisors,  those  supervised,  and  for  the  social  agencies  in  which 
they  operate. 

In  line  with  the  above,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  child  welfare 
and  family  service  agencies  to  re-examine  their  supervisory  practices. 
Resignations  of  staff  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  supervision 
can  be  prevented,  in  large  measure.  Such  resignations  only  add  to  the 
staff  turnover  problem  already  complicated  enough  because  of  mat- 
ters more  difficult  to  control  or  remedy — inadequate  salary,  competi- 
tion f OT*  staff,  and  lack  of  public  understanding  and  support  for  social 
work. 
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chapter  XIII 

SUMMARY 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  all  the  professional  staff  on  duty  in  the 
child  welfare  and  family  service  agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  year  were  separated  during  the  year.  Over  27  percent  of  the 
average  number  on  duty  through  the  year  had  been  separated  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Turnover  of  caseworkers  was  even  greater.  Of  the  casework 
staff  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  27  percent  were  sep- 
arated during  the  year.  Over  a  third  of  the  average  number  of  case- 
workers on  duty  throughout  the  year  had  been  separated  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

To  a  substantial  degree,  the  staff  was  composed  of  precisely 
those  employees  who  are  "turnover-prone."  Women  outnumbered 
men  by  nearly  5  to  1.  A  fourth  of  all  the  women  were  under  31 
years  of  age ;  a  third  of  all  the  female  caseworkers.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  women  were  single  (18  percent  of  the  men) ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  married  women  were  of  child-bearing  age. 

A  fifth  of  all  the  employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  year  were  relatively  new  to  the  agency,  having  been  employed 
for  less  than  a  year ;  a  fourth  of  all  the  caseworkers.  A  third  of  all 
the  employees,  and  two-fifths  of  all  the  caseworkers,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  agencies  for  less  than  2  years. 

Wliile  22  percent  of  all  the  employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  became  staff  losses  for  the  agencies  during  the  year,  19 
percent  were  losses  for  the  child  welfare  and  family  service  fields, 
and  12  percent  were  losses  for  social  work  in  general. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  reemployed  resignees  had  taken 
new  jobs  in  fields  other  than  the  child  welfare  or  family  service  field 
from  which  they  resigned ;  only  26  percent  were  reemployed  in  their 
field  of  resignation.  Turnover  of  social  workers  out  of  the  general 
field  of  social  work  is  not  the  root  of  the  turnover  problem  in  child 
welfare  and  family  service  agencies:  turnover  out  of  the  child  wel- 
fare and  family  service  fields  is,  at  least  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
reemployed.  As  to  the  resignees  who  were  not  reemployed  in  social 
work  at  the  time  they  returned  their  questionnaires,  more  than  a 
fourth  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  return  to  the  child  welfare 
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or  family  service  field  from  which  they  resigned;  57  percent  were 
uncertain  about  returning  (45  percent)  or  did  not  report  (12  per- 
cent) ;  only  10  to  15  percent  reported  that  they  did  intend  to  return.^ 

Only  29  percent  of  the  resignees  not  reemployed  in  social  work 
reported  that  they  intend  to  return  to  social  work.  More  than  half 
of  these  employees  were  uncertain  about  returning  to  social  work  (39 
percent)  or  did  not  report  (12  percent).  A  fifth  of  these  employees, 
171  social  workers,  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  return  to 
social  work. 

The  fully  trained  were  not  leaving  the  field  of  social  work;  they 
had  already  made  a  heavy  investment  in  a  career  in  this  field.  But 
they  resigned  from  the  child  welfare  and  family  service  agencies  in 
which  they  were  employed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  partially  trained 
(16  percent  of  total  fully  or  partially  trained  staff),  though  at  a 
lesser  rate  than  the  untrained  (20  percent).  However,  fully  trained 
caseworkers  resigned  at  a  greater  rate  (21  percent)  than  the  partially 
trained  (19  percent),  and  at  no  less  a  rate  than  the  untrained  (also 
21  percent). 

Resignations  accounted  for  77  percent  of  all  separations  of  em- 
ployees who  were  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  Of  the 
total  staff  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  17  percent  resigned 
during  the  year.  Men  resigned  at  a  greater  rate  (20  percent)  than 
women  (17  percent)  ;  fully  trained  men,  at  a  greater  rate  (20  percent) 
than  fully  trained  women  (15  percent) ;  male  caseworkers,  at  a 
greater  rate  (25  percent)  than  female  caseworkers  (20  percent) ;  and 
fully  trained  male  caseworkers  at  a  considerably  greater  rate  (28  per- 
cent) than  fully  trained  female  caseworkers  (20  percent). 

Considering  all  the  various  categories  for  which  resignation 
rates  were  computed,  the  risk  of  resignation  was  greatest  for:  the 
family  service  field;  men;  caseworkers;  the  young  (under  26  years 
of  age,  or  under  31) ;  widowed,  divorced,  or  legally  separated  men; 
married  women;  the  untrained;  those  employed  in  the  agency  for 
less  than  2  years ;  and  for  married  women  with  children  under  6  years 
of  age. 

The  status,  prestige,  greater  salaries,  or  greater  professional 
opportunities  of  "better  jobs" — these  were  the  most  compelling  reasons 
for  resignation  of  most  of  the  men.  Add  professional  education  and 
we  account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  male  resignees  who 
reported  reasons  for  their  resignations. 

Marriage,  maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of  home,  reasons 
which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  job — these  were  the  most 
compelling  reasons  for  resignation  of  approximately  half  of  the 
female  resignees  who  reported  reasons  for  their  resignations.    A  little 


*  Fifteen  percent,  if  we  consider  that  child  welfare  resignees  who  intended   to  return  to 
"public  or  voluntary"  child  welfare  intended  to  return  to  their  field  of  resignation. 
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over  one-fourtli  of  these  women  reported  better  job,  salary,  advance- 
ment, or  professional  education  as  the  basic  reason  for  resignation.^ 
The  remaining  women  reported  various  other  basic  reasons ;  the  larg- 
est group  among  them,  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  (nearly  twice 
as  many  women,  in  addition,  had  reported  dissatisfaction  with  super- 
vision as  one  reason,  though  not  the  basic  reason,  for  their  resigna- 
tions) . 


*  However,  if  we  exclude  jtilly  trained  female  resignees  who  were  obliged  to  resign  because 
of  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of  home,  we  find  that  a  third  of  all  the  remain- 
ing jtilly  trained  female  resignees  reported  better  job  or  salary  as  the  basic  reason  for  resigna- 
tion. Better  job,  as  noted  in  ch.  VIII,  had  heavy  overtones  of  greater  salary.  Salary  was  a 
relatively  minor  basic  reason  for  resignation  of  fully  trained  females  when  we  consider  all  such 
females — those  who  were  obliged  to  resign  for  the  non-job-related  basic  reasons  as  well  as  those 
who  resigned  for  other  basic  reasons.  When  the  former  are  excluded,  we  find  that  career  women 
in  child  welfare  and  family  service  were  only  slightly  less  immune  to  the  significance  of  an 
adequate  salary  than  fully  trained  men. 
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chapter  XIV 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  IN  CONCLUSION 

TO  A  CONSIDEKABLE  EXTENT,  the  content  of  this  chap- 
ter grows  directly  out  of  the  data  the  study  produced  (see  especially 
chapter  VII,  on  the  reasonable  measures  that  might  have  prevented 
the  resignations,  as  reported  by  agencies  and  by  resignees) ;  to  some 
extent  it  represents  ideas  the  data  generated  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

"As  long  as  a  high  percentage  of  social  workers  are  women, 
social  work  will  face  a  high  turnover  rate.  To  reduce  this  requires 
that  we  either  attract  more  men  or  selectively  recruit  the  women  for 
whom  the  occupational  role  takes  priority  over  the  role  of  wife  and 
mother."*  Given  the  conditions  existing  in  the  child  welfare  and 
family  service  agencies  included  in  this  study,  i.e.,  given  the  salary 
scales,  methods  of  agency  operation,  etc.,  recruitment  of  more  men 
would  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  turnover  rate,  for  the  resigna- 
tion rate  of  men  was  greater  than  that  of  women.  Selective  recruit- 
ment of  women  with  the  same  characteristics  as  the  female  staff  already 
employed  in  the  agencies  would  sustain  the  resignation  rate  at  17  per- 
cent of  total  staff.  Selective  recruitment  of  women  who  will  not  marry, 
who  will  have  no  babies  if  they  do  marry  or  are  already  married,  and 
who  will  remain  on  the  job  despite  demands  of  the  home  or  the  hus- 
band's moving  to  another  community  for  occupational  reasons,  would 
reduce  the  turnover  rate  but  imposes  too  formidable  if  not  impossible 
a  task  for  recruitment  officers. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  of  an  increased  turnover 
rate,  a  sustained  turnover  rate  of  nearly  a  fourth  of  this  staff  an- 
nually, or  a  distortion  of  the  nature  of  social  work  as  a  profession? 
The  only  way  out  is  to  change  some  of  the  existing  conditions  that 
affect  social  work  practice.  "The  problem  of  recruitment,"  as  Kadu- 
sliin  also  concludes,  "is  a  problem  of  conditions  in  the  field."  ^  So  too 
is  the  problem  of  turnover. 

Effective  staff  stability,  realistic  and  meaningful  reduction  of 
turnover,  can  be  achieved  only  by  creating  the  climate  in  which  staff 


^Kadushin,  A.,  "Determinants  of  Career  Choice  and  Their  Implications  for  Social  Work," 
p.  1 8,  mimeographed  copy  of  paper  presented  at  National  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  May 
1957;  abridgement  appears  in  Social  Work,  Education,  Bimonthly  News  Publication,  Council 
on  Social  Work  Education,  vol.  6,  No.  2,  April  1958,  pp.  17-27. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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stability  has  a  chance  to  manifest  itself — a  climate  that  will  negate 
or  comiteract  the  pressures  that  inflate  turnover  to  its  presently 
troublesome  proportions.  The  agencies  themselves,  and  the  profes- 
sion, have  their  part  to  play  in  this  effort.  So  too  does  the  com- 
munity. There  is  nothing,  or  very  little,  that  either  the  agencies, 
the  profession,  the  employees,  or  the  community  can  do  about  the 
disproportionate  number  of  employees  who  leave  because  of  mar- 
riage, maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of  home,  once  these  employees 
have  been  recruited  and  employed.  However,  there  is  much  that  the 
agencies  themselves  can  do  to  retain  those  employees  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  risk  of  resignation  for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 

With  widespread  staff  shortages,  heavy  workloads,  a  job  to  be 
done  that  is  difficult  and  enervating,  involving  considerable  respon- 
sibility for  decisions  and  actions  affecting  the  future  lives  of  children 
and  families,  it  is  an  obligation  of  agency  administration  to  insure 
establisliment  of  methods  and  systems  of  agency  operation  that  create 
a  minimum  of  pressure  on  staffs.  The  following  questions  reflect  some 
of  the  areas  that  appear  to  require  particular  reexamination. 

1.  Are  administrative  systems  flexible  enough  to  permit  regular 
employment  of  qualified  part-time  employees,  and  retention  of 
qualified  staff  who  are  unable,  because  of  family  or  other  respon- 
sibilities, to  devote  full-time  to  the  job  ?  Is  there  maxunum  ex- 
ploitation of  the  reservoir  of  trained  or  experienced  women  who 
are  sufficiently  free  of  family  responsibilities  to  be  able  to  devote 
at  least  part  of  the  working  day  to  helping  the  agency  discharge 
its  responsibilities  to  clients  and  to  the  community?  In  the 
family  ser\dce  field  (the  only  one  of  the  three  study  fields  for 
which  data  on  part-time  employees  were  secured),  a  fourth  of  the 
part-time  female  caseworkers  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  year  had  children  under  6  years  of  age ;  over  three- fourths 
had  children  under  15  years  of  age.  Consequently,  the  turnover 
rate  of  these  part-time  employees  was  high,  29  percent  of  the 
total  on  duty.  Most  of  the  separated  part-time  female  case- 
workers were  obliged  to  resign  because  of  maternity,  moving,  or 
demands  of  the  home.^  Are  agencies  sufficiently  aggressive  in 
seeking  out  qualified  part-time  employees  with  a  better  retention 
potential  ? 

2.  Are  agencies  exploiting  realistically  the  possibility  of  employing 
on  a  full-time  basis  qualified  women  who,  though  they  may  be 
wives,  mothers,  or  heads  of  households,  are  nonetheless  fairly 
free  of  family  responsibilities  during  the  workday?  Women 
in  the  age  group  over  40  years  had  a  resignation  rate  (8.5  per- 
cent) considerably  less  than  that  of  women  40  years  of  age  or 
younger   (25.3  percent).     Many  women  in  the  age  group  over 

®  See  appendix  E. 
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40  years  are  fairly  free  of  family  responsibilities  during  the 
workday. 
,  Does  the  staff  have  a  sense  of  sharing  in  the  creation  of  the  pro- 
gram policies  that  control  tlieir  activities  and  relationships  with 
clients?  Work  pressures  plus  inadequate  salary  are  easier  to 
endure,  though  they  are  by  no  means  thereby  fully  justified,  when 
the  staff  has  the  psychological  satisfaction  afforded  by  being  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  formulating  the  program  policies  gov- 
erning the  agency's  operations. 

If  across-the-board  salary  increases  are  not  possible,  is  the  salary 
schedule  geared  to  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  today's  social  work 
scene?  Are  highly  skilled  caseworkers  rewarded  by  salary  in- 
creases that  may  even  place  them  on  the  same  salary  level  as  some 
supervisors,  or  are  they  in  effect  forced  to  move  out  of  casework, 
where  they  belong,  and  into  supervision,  research,  or  administra- 
tion, in  \hQ  same  or  another  agency?  Skilled  surgeons  on  hos- 
pital staffs  frequently  earn  more  than  the  hospital  administrators 
or  department  heads  who  exercise  admmistrative  supervision  over 
their  activities.  This  has  had  no  adverse  effect  on  the  administra- 
tion of  hospital  care. 

Has  the  agency  clarified  its  own  expectations  of  untrained  or  par- 
tially trained  staff,  differentiated  them  from  the  expectations  of 
fully  trained  staff,  and  has  it  clearly  communicated  these  expecta- 
tions to  the  staff  involved  ?  In  public  child  welfare,  particularly, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  two  voluntary  fields,  the  status  of 
the  untrained  or  partially  trained  staff  is  ambiguous  indeed,  and 
the  agency's  attitude  toward  such  staff  could  serve  as  a  handy 
illustration  of  the  psychiatric  concept  of  ambivalence.  If  the 
services  of  untrained  or  partially  trained  staff  are  needed,  it  makes 
for  healthier  staff  relationships  if  such  staff  are  treated  with 
appreciation  of  the  role  they  play  and  are  not  merely  tolerated.* 
Many  mitrained  or  partially  trained  child  welfare  and  family 
service  workers  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of  ef- 
fective functioning  within  the  social  agency.  It  must  nonetheless 
be  assumed  that  there  is  a  greater  frobdbility  that  their  services 
would  be  more  effective  and  require  less  time  if  they  were  fully 
trained.  Recognition  of  the  demonstrated  ability  of  untrained 
and  partially  trained  staff  and  acknowledgment  that,  without 
them,  many  agencies  would  be  unable  to  operate  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  premise  that  social  loork  has  hecome  a  specialized  disci- 


*  "I  do  not  expect  to  return  to  social  work  in  the  foreseeable  future,"  commented  one  case- 
worker, a  college  graduate  with  no  postgraduate  education  in  a  school  of  social  work.  "In 
addition  to  low  pay  and  lack  of  prestige,  high  caseloads  and  poor  and  inadequate  supervision, 
I  feel  that  there  is  too  much  discrimination  between  trained  and  untrained  workers.  If  the 
agency  feels  it's  necessary  to  use  untrained  workers,  they  should  be  made  to  feel  useful  and 
needed  instead  of  necessary  evils." 
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jMTie  which  requires  full  professional  training  of  its  practitioners 
to  assure  the  most  effective  performance.    There  are  still  many 
completely  untrained  but  capable  teachers,  yet  the  Nation  has 
become  convinced  that  educational   facilities   for  professional 
training  of  teachers  must  be  expanded  rather  than  curtailed. 
What  about  the  responsibilities  of  the  community  ?    An  exam- 
ination of  these  responsibilities  discloses  additional  responsibilities  and 
tasks  for  social  agencies  and  for  the  profession.    First,  however,  let 
us  examine  what  the  community  must  do  to  enable  social  agencies  to 
operate  without  the  burden  of  extensive  staff  turnover. 

1.  The  community  must  realize  (and  the  profession  must  learn  how 
to  make  the  community  realize)  that  the  service  provided  by 
child  welfare  and  family  service  agencies— by  most  social  agen- 
cies—serves a  vital,  present  need;  that  training  and  skill,  best 
acquired  by  submitting  oneself  to  the  discipline  of  professional 
education,  are  required  to  meet  that  need  effectively,  with  ultimate 
maximum  benefit  for  the  community ;  ^  and  that  the  services  of 
trained  and  skilled  staff  can  no  longer  be  purchased  at  wages  that 
semiskilled  workers  scorn. 

2.  The  community  must  face  the  fact  that  inadequate  support  for 
today's  social  work  may  save  today's  nickels,  but  will  reap  a  har- 
vest in  tomorrow's  dollars,  with  the  greater  cost  of  perpetuated 
family  dependency,  juvenile  delinquency,  mental  illness,  and  all 
the  other  deviant  and  disordered  individual  and  family  behavior. 

Not  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members,  but  in  fulfillment 
of  its  obligations  to  those  it  serves,  the  social  work  profession  must 
exercise  aggressive  leadership,  and  has  in  fact  already  midertaken 
measures,  to  achieve  greater  social  awareness  and  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  service  it  provides  the  community.^  As  Oldigs  expressed 
it,  "Not  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  of  a  person  of 
inferior  status  and  prestige;  and  the  results  and  products  of  his  labors 
will  suffer  in  value  estimates:  for  inferior  persons  do  not  produce 
superior  values."  ^  Murray  has  warned  how  easily,  having  attained 
a  degree  of  maturity,  the  profession  could  "settle  into  an  institutional 
rut,  hold  and  defend  the  gains  made,  and  'play  it  safe'  by  putting  the 
major  emphasis  on  refining  treatment  skills."  ^  Fortunately  for  so- 
cial workers  and  for  the  clients  they  serve,  the  National  Association  of 


s  ".  .  .  social  work  has  had  to  fight  a  constant  rear-guard  action  against  the  pervasive 
notion  that  any  (person)  with  love  in  his  heart  can  do  the  job."  Dollard,  C,  Bulletin  of  the 
'New  York,  School  of  Social  Wor\,  Sept.  1952,  p.  4. 

*See  Glasser,  M.  A.,  "Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  Profession:  What  Shall  They  Be?", 
NASW  News,  Aug.  1958,  pp.  7-10. 

'Oldigs,  W.,  "Wages,  Budgets,  Recruitments,  Expectations,"  Social  Wor\  Journal,  vol.  36, 
No.  I,  Jan.  1955,  p.  27. 

*  Murray,  C.  E.,  "Social  Work  as  a  Profession,"  Social  Wor\  Year  Boo\,  1954-  P-  5i3-  See- 
also,  Burns,  E.  M.,  "Social  Welfare  Is  Our  Commitment,"  Public  Welfare,  vol.  16,  No.  3,  July 
1958,  pp.  147-154. 
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Social  Workers,  tlie  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  xissociation,  the  major  professional  organizations 
in  this  field,  are  trying  to  convince  the  American  public  of  the  loss  it 
invites  by  continued  inadequate  support  of  social  work's  efforts.  In 
their  journals,  and  by  other  means,  they  are  already  hard  at  work  to 
apprise  the  community  that  "capable  workers  cost  less"  ^  and  that 
inadequate  support  costs  more. 

An  enormous  task  of  public  interpretation  confronts  the  pro- 
fession. In  carrying  out  this  task,  it  would  do  well  to  encourage  and 
to  utilize  the  help  of  experts  in  this  field.  The  training  and  experience 
of  a  social  worker  does  not  qualify  him  as  an  expert  in  public  inter- 
pretation, any  more  than  professional  journalists  are  qualified  to  pro- 
vide casework  services.  Social  agency  administrators,  already 
burdended  with  a  vast  array  of  duties,  cannot  be  expected  to  function 
also  as  experts  in  public  interpretation.  Differences  over  confidential- 
ity of  social  agency  records  should  not  stand  as  a  barrier  to  fruitful 
cooperation  between  the  two  professional  groups.^"  Social  workers 
must  recognize  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  concern  for  preserving 
confidentiality  of  the  case-record  information  they  have  concerning 
their  clients.  Other  professional  groups  are  equally  concerned,  and 
are  equally  mature  and  responsible. 

That  the  best  public  interpretation  is  a  job  well  done  may  be 
true ;  but  it  is  not  "true  enough."  A  job  well  done  that  is  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  few  who  are  clients,  and  by  the  additional 
few  who  support  the  agency's  activities,  either  periodically  or  over 
long  periods,  is  not  enough.  Unlike  medicine,  law,  teaching,  and  the 
ministry,  the  profession  of  social  work  touches  too  few  lives  of  the 
total  public,  and  those  it  does  reach  most  directly  are  least  capable 
of  influencing  public  opinion.  As  to  the  obstacles  to  public  under- 
standing and  the  ways  in  which  social  workers  are  themselves  respon- 
sible, these  have  been  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere.^^ 

Above  all,  social  work  needs  social  science  experts  who  know 
how  to  demonstrate,  by  scientifically  acceptable  methods,  that  the 
greater  the  social  support  for  the  social  work  of  today,  the  less  the 
cost  and  sacrifice  for  the  veneration  of  tomorrow. 


'  Goodman,  N.,  "Salaries,  Costs,  and  Workloads,"  Social  Worl{,  vol.  4,  No.  i,  Jan.  1959,  p.  52. 

^'See  Confidentiality  in  Social  Services  to  Individuals,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  also,  Sprafkin,  B.  R.,  "A  New  Look  at  Confidentiality,"  Social  Casework, 
vol.  40,  No.  2,  pp.  87-90. 

"  See  Levy,  H.  P.,  Public  Relations  for  Social  Agencies,  1956,  pp.  9-16. 
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appendix  A 

GLOSSARY 

THE  FOLLOWING  definitions,  arranged  alphabetically,  are 
intended  to  indicate  the  meaning  attached  to  special  terms  or  phrases 
used  in  this  report,  the  special  meaning  attached  to  certain  commonly 
used  terms  or  phrases,  the  most  significant  limitations  or  other  quali- 
fications of  the  data  presented  in  text  or  tables,  and  some  of  the  con- 
ventions used  in  the  presentation.  A  substantial  part  of  the  study 
instructions  to  participating  agencies  is  here  included.  It  is  assumed 
(and  hoped)  that  the  reader  will  turn  to  this  Glossary  when  he  en- 
counters words  or  phrases  that  appear  undefined  or  used  ambiguously 
or  peculiarly. 

Agency:  An  organization  providing  social  services  for  children  or 
families  which  was  the  employer  for  its  own  staff.  However, 
in  tabulating  the  number  of  resignations  or  other  separations 
in  the  public  child  welfare  field,  each  State  was  considered  one 
"agency,"  even  though  its  child  welfare  program  may  have 
been  administered  by  county  or  other  local  units  which  were  the 
employers  for  their  own  staff.  Where  the  public  child  welfare 
program  was  so  administered,  the  number  of  resignations  or 
other  separations  for  the  State  was  the  sum  of  the  resignations 
or  other  separations  in  each  of  the  county  or  other  local  units 
administrating  public  child  welfare  services  plus  the  number 
for  the  State  agency. 
Agreement  and  disagreement  (on  basic  reasons  for  resignation)  : 

Complete  agreement — each  basic  reason  reported  by  the  agency 

was  also  reported  by  the  employee,  and  conversely ; 
Partial  agreement   (or  partial  disagreement) — a  basic  reason 
reported  by  the  agency  was  also  reported  by  the  employee, 
but  a  second  basic  reason  reported  by  one  was  not  reported 
by  the  other ; 
Complete  disagreement — no  basic  reason  reported  by  the  agency 
was  also  reported  by  the  employee. 
Average  resignation  (or  average  turnover)  rate:  See  "Rate." 
Basic  reason  for  resignation:  That  one  of  the  reasons  for  resignation 
considered  by  the  respondent  to  have  been  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  the  resignation  in  the  individual  case;  or  the  two 
reasons  so  considered,  if  no  one  reason  could  be  so  identified. 
The  sum  of  the  numbers  of  cases  in  which  various  basic  reasons 
were  reported  may  exceed  the  total  number  of  cases  in  question ; 
and  the  sum  of  percentages  representing  the  numbers  of  cases 
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in  which  various  basic  reasons  were  reported  in  a  given  total 
number  of  cases  may  exceed  100.  See  also  "Keason  for  resigna- 
tion," The  key  words  or  phrases  used  to  refer  to  a  basic  reason 
are  the  same  as  those  used  to  refer  to  the  corresponding  reason. 

Beginning  of  study  year:  For  child  welfare  agencies,  the  close  of  the 
payroll  day  April  30,  1957;  for  family  service  agencies,  the 
close  of  the  payroll  day  January  1, 1957. 

Caseworkers:  Employees  directly  responsible  for  casework  services  to 
clients,  and  social  workers  who  functioned  as  intake  workers, 
homefinders,  or  in  supervision  of  foster  homes.  Directors  of 
local  agencies  or  offices  who  carried  caseloads  were  classified  as 
directors,  rather  than  caseworkers,  in  the  child  welfare  fields. 
In  the  family  service  field,  excluded  are  employees  who  spent 
more  time  on  supervision  of  the  practice  of  caseworkers  or  of 
students  than  on  direct  casework  activities.  The  caseworker 
position  category  included  case  aides,  preprofessional  em- 
ployees, assistant  caseworkers,  casework  trainees,  or  similar 
employees  engaged  in  providing  some  casework  services  to 
clients. 

Complete  agreement  (or  complete  disagreement):  See  "Agreement  and 
disagreement." 

Consultants:  Headquarters  employees,  in  the  child  welfare  fields, 
whose  major  duty  was  to  provide  consultative  services,  (a) 
within  a  large  county,  district  of  several  counties,  or  other  dis- 
trict area,  to  local  stalffs  responsible  for  casework  services,  or 
(&)  on  a  statewide  basis,  for  specialized  aspects  of  the  child 
welfare  program,  such  as  foster  family  care,  adoptions,  institu- 
tional care,  etc. ;  employees  responsible  for  staff  development  or 
training  programs ;  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  local  units,  local 
employees  with  similar  duties  within  the  area  served  by  the 
local  unit. 

Directors:  In  child  welfare  fields,  employees  with  executive  respon- 
sibilities ;  the  child  welfare  administrator  or  director,  assistant 
administrator  or  director,  administrative  assistant  to  such  of- 
ficials, the  head  of  a  local  agency  or  office  whose  major  duties 
were  administrative  rather  than  supervisory  or  consultative; 
and  the  administrative  head  of  a  local  agency  or  office  who  car- 
ried a  caseload  and  provided  casework  services  to  children.  In 
the  family  service  field,  the  executive  director  of  the  total 
agency  (excluding  "acting  directors,"  who  were  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  regular  duties) ;  and  the  administrative  head 
of  a  district  office  (district  director  or  district  secretary). 

Disagreement:  See  "Agreement  and  disagreement." 

Family  service:  The  field  of  operation  of  member  agencies  of  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Association  of  America.  For  purposes  of  simplic- 
ity in  tabulating  data,  no  distinction  was  made  between  FSAA 
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member  agencies  that  were  also  member  agencies  of  the  Child 
Welfare  league  of  America  and  those  that  were  not. 

Favored:  See  "Field  of  iTsignation  favored." 

Field  favored  not  determinable:  Resignees  included  in  the  classification 
"status  uncertain  for  field  of  resignation"  (see  definition  of), 
excepting  those  who  reported  that  they  were  uncertain  about 
returning  to  employment  but  preferred  the  field  of  resignation 
should  they  return  (who  are  classified  in  the  category  "field  of 
resignation  favored") . 

Field  of  resignation:  The  public  child  welfare,  voluntary  child  welfare, 
or  family  service  field  of  operation  of  the  agency  from  which 
the  emploj^ee  resigned.  The  family  service  field  of  resignation 
included  the  field  of  operation  of  agencies  employing  family 
service  resignees  whose  reemployment  interest  was  family  serv- 
ice, alone  or  combined  with  other  social  work ;  also  the  field  of 
operation  of  agencies  employing  resignees  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  separate  department  specializing  in  child  welfare 
work  in  the  family  service  agency  from  which  they  resigned 
whose  reemployment  interest  was  full-time  voluntary  child 
welfare. 

Field  of  resignation  favored:  Eesignees  included  in  the  classification 
"no  loss  for  field  of  resignation"  (see  definition  of)  and  re- 
signees not  reemployed  in  social  work  who  reported  that  they 
were  uncertain  about  returning  to  employment  but  preferred 
the  field  of  resignation  should  they  return. 

Field  of  resignation  not  favored:  Resignees  included  in  the  classification 
"Loss  for  field  of  resignation"  (see  definition  of) . 

Full-time:  Employed  for  the  total  number  of  hours  in  the  agency's 
regular  workweek  and  devoting  total  working  time  (a)  to  child 
welfare,  in  child  welfare  agencies,  (h)  to  activities  of  the 
agency,  in  family  service  agencies. 

Fully  trained:  Completed  two  or  more  years  of  graduate  education  in 
school  of  social  work,  with  or  without  a  degree  in  social  work. 
Of  4,504  fully  trained  social  workers  on  duty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  year,  633  had  no  master's  degree  in  social  work. 
Of  740  fully  trained  resignees,  59  had  no  master's  degree  in 
social  work. 

Level  of  graduate  social  work  education:  See  "fully  trained,"  "partially 
trained,"  and  "untrained." 

Loss  for  field  of  resignation:  designees  reemployed  in  a  field  of  social 
work  other  than  the  field  of  resignation;  and  resignees  not 
reemployed  in  social  work  who  reported  that  they  {a)  intended 
to  return  to  a  field  of  social  work  other  than  the  field  of  resigna- 
tion, (6)  did  not  intend  to  return  to  social  work  or  preferred 
a  field  other  than  social  work  should  they  return  to  employment, 
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or  (c)  preferred  a  field  of  social  work  other  than  the  field  of 
resignation  should  they  return  to  employment. 

Loss  for  social  work:  Kesignees  not  reemployed  in  social  work  who 
reported  that  they  (a)  did  not  intend  to  return  to  social  work, 
(&)  did  not  intend  to  return  to  any  employment,  or  (c)  pre- 
ferred a  field  other  than  social  work  should  they  return  to  em- 
ployment. 

Not  determinable:  See  "Field  favored  not  determinable." 

Not  favored:  See  "Field  of  resignation  not  favored." 

On  duty:  On  the  payroll  and  at  work  in  an  agency  or  on  paid  regular 
sick  or  annual  leave.  For  family  service  agencies  only,  also 
included  employees  on  the  payroll  but  on  sabbatical,  educa- 
tional, or  terminal  leave,  or  on  assignment  or  loan  to  another 
organization,  etc.;  and  employees  on  leave  without  pay  who 
were  expected  to  return  to  the  agency. 

Partial  agreement  (or  partial  disagreement):  See  "Agreement  and  dis- 
agreement." 

Partially  trained:  Completed  some  graduate  education  in  a  school  of 
social  work  but  less  than  2  years.  Of  2,261  partially  trained 
social  workers  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year, 
1,524  had  completed  at  least  1  but  less  than  2  years  of  graduate 
education  in  a  school  of  social  work ;  737,  less  than  1  year.  Of 
352  partially  trained  resignees,  93  had  completed  some  but  less 
than  1  year  of  graduate  social  work  education. 

Part-time:  Employed  for  fewer  than  the  total  nimiber  of  hours  in  the 
agency's  regular  workweek. 

Part  time:  Employed  on  a  part-time  basis,  or  employed  for  the  total 
number  of  hours  in  the  agency's  regular  workweek  but  devot- 
ing less  than  total  working  time  to  given  duties. 

PCW:  Public  child  welfare. 

Percents:  Always  rounded  and  adjusted  to  add  to  100  (except  as  men- 
tioned below  under  "Eeason  for  resignation") . 

Professional  employees:  Social  workers  (caseworkers,  supervisors,  con- 
sultants, and  directors)  and  specialists.  For  the  public  child 
welfare  field,  excluded  employees  of  a  juvenile  or  probate  court 
who  functioned  solely  as  agents  of  the  court,  and  employees  of 
institutions. 

Public  child  welfare:  The  field  of  child  welfare  operations  of  public 
agencies  participating  in  the  child  welfare  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 


Rate: 


Average  resignation  rate — the  number  of  employees  who  re- 
signed during  a  given  period,  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  aver- 
age number  employed  during  the  period  (average  number 
employed  equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on  duty  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period) ; 
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Average  turnover  rate— the  number  of  employees  who  were  sep- 
arated during  a  given  period,  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the 
average  number  employed  during  the  period  (average  num- 
ber employed,  as  defined  above,  under  "Average  resignation 
rate") ; 

Rate  of  resignation,  or  resignation  rate — the  number  of  resigna- 
tions of  employees  who  were  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  a  given 
period,  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  total  number  on  duty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period ;  rate  of  resignation,  or  resignation 
rate,  for  a  given  reason  for  resignation :  the  number  of  resigna- 
tions (of  employees  who  were  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period)  in  which  the  given  reason  was  reported,  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  the  total  number  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period ; 

Turnover  rate,  or  rate  of  turnover — the  number  of  separations  of 
employees  who  were  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  period, 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  total  number  on  duty  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period. 
Reason  for  resignation:  Each  of  19  reasons  specifically  listed  in  both 
the  Agency  and  Employee  Reports  on  Resignation,  and  each 
other  reason  supplied  by  the  respondent,  which  the  respondent 
considered  to  have  played  any  part  in  motivating  the  resigna- 
tion. The  19  specifically  listed  reasons  are  coded  01  to  19,  re- 
spectively, in  the  Reports  on  Resignation,  and  all  "other"  rea- 
sons are  coded  20.  The  key  words  or  phrases  used  in  this  study 
(text  and  tables)  to  refer  to  the  reasons  for  resignation  are 
as  follows : 

01 — Marriage. 

02 — Moved  from  community,  or  moving. 

03 — Maternity. 

04 — Illness. 

05 — Demands  of  home. 

06 — To  attend  school  of  social  work,  or  professional  education. 

07 — To  attend  other  school. 

08 — Not  interested  in  the  work. 

09 — Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

10 — To  accept  offer  of  better  job,  or  better  job. 

11 — Salary. 

12 — Working  conditions. 

1 3 — Paperwork. 

14 — Workload. 

15 — Supervision. 

16 — Program  policies. 

18 — Saw  no  advancement  opportunity,  or  advancement 

19 — Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory. 

20 — Others  (always  includes  17 — feared  loss  of  job  through  curtail- 
ment, etc. — which  was  not  separately  identified  because  it  was 
rarely  reported  by  agencies  or  employees). 
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The  sum  of  tlie  numbers  of  cases  in  which  various  reasons  were 
reported  may  exceed  the  total  number  of  cases  in  question ;  and 
the  sum  of  percentages  representing  the  numbers  of  cases  in 
which  various  reasons  were  reported  in  a  given  total  number 
of  cases  may  exceed  100. 

Reemployment  interest:  Categorization  of  a  resignee's  reemployment 
or  intentions  as  to  reemployment  as  "no  loss,"  "loss,"  or  "status 
uncertain"  for  a  given  field  (see  definitions  of  "Loss  for  social 
work,"  "Loss  for  field  of  resignation,"  "Status  uncertain  for 
social  work,"  and  "Status  uncertain  for  field  of  resignation"). 

Resignation:  An  employee's  voluntary  termination  of  employment, 
without  commitment  to  return  to  the  agency.  Excluded  re- 
tirement mider  the  agency's  official  retirement  program,  educa- 
tional leave,  etc.  An  employee  who  left  because  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  discharged  by  the  agency  was  considered  to 
have  resigned  if  he  left  before  official  action  by  the  agency  to 
discharge  him. 

Resignation  rate:  See  "Eate." 

Resignee:  A  professional  employee  of  one  of  the  study  agencies  who 
resigned  during  the  study  year. 

Separation:  Termination  of  employment  in  the  agency,  for  any  reason. 
Included  resignation,  retirement,  death,  discharge  by  the 
agency  for  cause,  educational  leave  without  pay,  release  of 
temporary  employees  upon  expiration  of  the  period  or  project 
for  which  they  were  employed,  and  leave  without  pay  where 
the  employee  was  not  expected  to  return  to  the  agency.  For 
child  welfare  agencies  only,  also  included  educational  leave 
with  pay,  and  leave  without  pay  where  the  employee  was  ex- 
pected to  return  to  the  agency.  Excluded  promotion,  demo- 
tion, transfer,  or  reassignment  within  the  same  agency ;  except 
that,  in  the  child  welfare  fields,  such  actions  were  considered 
separations  if  the  employee  devoted  less  than  full  time  to  child 
welfare  duties  in  the  new  position.  (Though  promotions  and 
demotions  are  not  classified  as  types  of  separations  in  this 
study,  in  the  regular  personnel  reporting  system  of  FSAA  they 
are.)  A  separation  was  considered  to  have  occurred  "during 
the  study  year"  if  the  employee  was  no  longer  on  duty  in  the 
agency  on  the  last  day  of  the  study  year  (as  a  full-tune  child 
welfare  worker,  in  the  case  of  an  employee  separated  from  a 
child  welfare  agency). 

Social  workers:  Caseworkers,  supervisors,  consultants,  and  directors 
(see  definitions  of) . 

Specialists:  In  the  child  welfare  fields,  employees  in  special  service 
positions  who  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  social  work 
staff,  or  who  provided  specialized  services  to  children,  such  as 
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attorneys,  psychologists,  home  economists,  nurses,  statisticians, 
fiscal  officers,  etc. 

Status  uncertain  for  field  of  resignation:  Resignees  not  reemployed  in 
social  work  who  reported  (a)  that  they  were  uncertain  about 
returning  to  employment  but  preferred  the  field  of  resignation 
or  were  uncertain  about  field  of  preference  should  they  return ; 
(h)  that  they  were  uncertain  about  returning  to  social  work  or 
about  both  returning  to  employment  and  field  of  preference; 
or  (c)  that  they  intended  to  return  to  social  work  but  were  un- 
certain about  field  of  preference. 

Status  uncertain  for  social  work:  Resignees  not  reemployed  in  social 
work  who  reported  (a)  that  they  were  uncertain  about  return- 
ing to  employment  but  preferred  social  work  or  were  uncertain 
about  field  of  preference  should  they  return;  (h)  that  they  were 
uncertain  about  returning  to  social  work. 

Study  year:  For  child  welfare  agencies,  the  period  May  1,  1957,  to 
April  30, 1958,  both  dates  inclusive;  for  family  service  agencies, 
the  period  January  2,  1957,  to  January  1,  1958,  both  dates  in- 
clusive.   See  also  "Beginning  of  study  year." 

Supervisors:  Employees  whose  major  duty  was  supervision  of  case- 
workers, or  of  supervisors  of  caseworkers,  including  the  "case- 
work director"  or  "casework  supervisor"  responsible  for  the 
general  development  of  the  casework  program  of  the  agency. 
Excludes  employees  who  perform  some  supervision  but  whose 
major  duty  was  (in  family  service  agencies :  who  spent  no  more 
time  on  supervision  than  on)  direct  provision  of  casework 
services. 

Turnover  rate:  See  "Rate." 

Untrained:  No  graduate  education  in  a  school  of  social  work. 

VCW:  Voluntary  child  welfare. 

VFS:  Voluntary  family  service. 

Voluntary  child  welfare:  The  field  of  operation  of  voluntary  member 
agencies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  excluding 
45  agencies  that  were  also  member  agencies  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  of  America.  For  purposes  of  simplicity  in 
tabulating  data,  the  latter  were  included  among  family  service 
agencies.  For  the  same  reasons,  three  small  public  CWLA 
agencies  not  participating  in  the  grant-in-aid  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Children's  Bureau  were  included  among  volun- 
tary child  welfare  agencies.  There  were  541  full-time  profes- 
sional employees  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year  in 
the  45  CWLA-FSAA  agencies,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  were 
assigned  to  separate  departments  specializing  in  child  welfare 
services. 
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appendix  B 
INSTRUCTIONS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Social  Security  Administration  Revised 

Ctiildren's  Bureau  November  6,  1957 

Washington  25,  D.C.  (Clianges    indicated 

by  *...**) 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STUDY  OF  STAFF  LOSSES  OF  FULL-TIME 
PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  EMPLOYEES 

I.  DEFINITIONS  OF  MAJOR  TERMS  AS  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

1.  Reporting  Agency:  each  of  the  organizational  units   (in  the  State  public 

child  welfare  program)  which  is  the  employer  of  its  own  staff,  and  whose 
personnel  are  reported  in  Form  CB-260-S,  "Annual  Report  from  State 
Agencies  on  Employees  in  the  Public  Child  Welfare  Program." 

*  In  States  where  a  State-wide  agency  is  the  employer  of  the  staff  in  local 
oflSces,  the  State-wide  agency  is  the  sole  reporting  agency.  Transfers  of 
personnel  between  local  offices,  or  between  the  State  Office  and  a  local  office, 
are  not  staff  losses  for  such  an  agency. 

In  States  where  the  local  agency  is  the  employer  of  its  staff,  each  local 
agency,  as  well  as  the  State  agency,  is  a  reporting  agency  for  its  own  staff. 
Changes  in  employment  from  one  local  agency  to  another  or  to  the  State 
agency,  or  from  the  State  agency  to  a  local  agency,  are  staff  losses  for  the 
first  agency. 

A  "reporting  agency"  (whether  State-wide,  State,  or  local)  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "agency."    The  term  "State  Department"  will  include  hoth  a 

**    State  agency  and  the  State  Office  of  a  State-wide  agency. 

2.  Full-time  Professional  Child  Welfare  Employee:    an  employee  hired  on  a 

paid  full-time  basis  who  devotes  all  his  working  time  to  child  welfare,  ex- 
cluding employees  of  a  juvenile  or  probate  court  who  function  solely  as 
agents  of  the  court,  and  employees  of  an  institution  who  receive  pay  from 
State  or  local  funds  only.  A  "full-time  professional  child  welfare  employee" 
will  be  referred  to  as  an  "employee." 

3.  Study  Year:  the  period  May  1, 1957  to  April  30, 1958,  both  dates  inclusive. 

4.  On  the  Payroll  {for  a  Oiven  Day):  employees  on  duty  or  on  paid  regular 
sick  or  annual  leave  (as  of  the  given  day).  Excludes:  employees  on  ex- 
tended leave  without  pay,  on  educational  leave  with  or  without  pay,  or  on 
terminal  leave  ( as  of  the  given  day ) . 

5.  Base  Group :  employees  on  the  payroll  for  April  30, 1957. 

*6.  Separation  During  the  Study  Year:  any  of  the  following  personnel  actions 
in  which  a  day  in  the  study  year  is  the  first  day  the  employee  leaves  the 
payroll,  goes  on  terminal  leave,  or  enters  on  a  new  status  or  position,  pro- 
vided that  he  does  not  resume  full-time  child  welfare  work  in  the  agency 
during  the  study  year — 
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(a)  Resignation:  an  employee  ineligible  for  retirement  quits  voluntarily, 
for  any  reason.  Includes:  an  employee  quits  to  attend  school  on  his 
own,  where  there  was  no  obligation  to  the  agency  to  undertake  profes- 
sional training  at  the  time  of  bis  leaving;  an  employee  accepts  a  child 
welfare  (as  well  as  any  other)  position  in  another  agency.  Excludes: 
educational  leave  separations,  as  defined  in  (f),  below.  A  resignation 
is  the  only  type  of  separation  reported,  as  it  occurs  during  the  study 
year,  in  Form  22-C. 

(b)  Retirement:  voluntary  or  mandatory  termination  of  employment  because 
of  eligibility  for  an  annuity  under  OASI  or  the  agency's  retirement 
program. 

(c)  Separation  effected  on  termination  of  limited  period  for  which  employed: 
an  employee  hired  for  a  limited  period  or  project  only  (regardless  of 
duration)  is  released  only  because  the  period  or  project  has  terminated. 
Includes:  an  employee  obliged  to  undertake  professional  training  on  his 
own  after  a  specified  period  of  employment  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
period  either  (1)  to  enter  a  school,  on  his  own,  or  (2)  because  he  is 
unable   or  unwilling  to  undertake   the  professional   training. 

(d)  Death. 

(e)  Discharge  by  agency,  for  cause:  an  employee  ineligible  for  retirement 
is  released  by  the  agency  because  of  incompetence  or  similar  reasons. 

In  addition,  the  following  actions,  considered  separations  in  personnel 
reports  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  are  also  considered  separations  for  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  although  they  may  not  involve  actual  termination  of 
employment  in  the  agency — 

(f)  To  educational  leave:  an  employee  enters  an  accredited  school  after 
the  agency  has  granted  him  any  one  of  the  following  benefits:  (1) 
payment  of  tuition,  (2)  continuation  of  full  or  partial  pay,  (3)  reten- 
tion of  his  name  on  the  agency's  personnel  rolls,  or  (4)  the  right  to  re- 
employment in  the  agency.  Excludes:  granting  funds  for  professional 
education  to  training  designees  who  are  not  employees  of  the  agency, 
which  is  not  a  separation. 

(g)  To  extended  leave  without  pay:  an  employee  enters  on  an  authorized 
absence  from  work,  not  charged  to  regular  sick  or  annual  vacation 
leave,  for  a  purpose  other  than  school  attendance. 

(h)  To  less  than  full-time  on  child  welfare  duties:  promotion,  demotion, 
transfer,  or  reassignment,  within  the  agency,  to  any  position  other  than 
full-time  on  child  welfare. 

All  separations,  including  resignations,  are  reported  in  Form  22-E  at  the  end 

of  the  study  year. 

II.  EMPLOYEES  NOT  IN  BASE  GROUP:  HOW  THEY  ARE  INVOLVED 

IN  THIS  STUDY 

Employees  who  entered  on  the  payroll  after  April  30,  1957,  and  employees 
on  extended  leave  without  pay  or  on  educational  leave  on  April  30,  1957, 
are  involved  in  this  study  only  if  they  resign  or  are  otherwise  separated 
during  the  study  year.  In  such  case  they,  as  well  as  base  group  employees 
who  are  separated,  are  reported  in  Form  22-C,  and/or  Form  22-E. 

III.  GENERAL  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  Each  State  Department  prepares  a  simamary  report  on  Form  22-B 
(this  step  now  completed  and  obsolete). 

2.  Whenever  an  employee  resigns  during  the  study  year,  the  agency  or 
office  prepares  a  Form  22-C.  Agency  Report  on  Resignation,  which  is  sent 
to  the  State  Department.  The  State  Department  reviews  the  report  for 
accuracy  and  completeness,  secures  necessary  corrections  and  additions,  and 
sends  the  report  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 
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3.  Whenever  the  Children's  Bureau  receives  a  Form  22-C,  it  sends  the 
resigned  employee  a  Form  22-D,  Employee  Report  on  Resignation,  and  re- 
quests the  former  employee  to  complete  it  and  return  the  form  to  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

4.  Bach  State  Department  maintains  a  record  of  all  resignations  and 
other  separations  during  the  study  year. 

5.  After  the  close  of  the  study  year  (April  30,  1958),  each  State  Depart- 
ment prepares  a  summary  report  on  Form  22-E,  Report  of  Separations 
During  Study  Year  and  Employees  on  Payroll  for  Last  Day  of  Study  Year, 

**     for  all  agencies  or  offices  in  the  State  public  child  welfare  program,  which 
is  sent  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

6.  A  preliminary  report  and  analysis  will  be  issued  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  covering  data  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  study  year.  The  final 
report  and  analysis  will  be  issued  after  April  30,  1958,  as  soon  as  all  neces- 
sary data  and  reports  are  received  and  processed. 

IV.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FORM  22-A,  DATA  CARD,  AND  FORM  22-B, 
REPORT  ON  FULL-TIME  PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  EM- 
PLOYEES ON  AGENCY  PAYROLL  FOR  APRIL  30,  1957 

(This  section  of  the  Instructions  is  now  obsolete,  except  for  the  definitions 
of  Directors,  Supervisors,  Caseworkers,  Consultants,  and  Specialists,  which 
are  used  in  reporting  position  category  in  Forms  22-C  and  E,  and  the 
address  to  which  study  material  is  sent.  See  pages  3  and  4  of  the  April 
10,  1957  issue  of  the  Instructions,  Section  IV-2  and  3.) 

V.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FORM  22-C,  AGENCY  REPORT  ON 
RESIGNATION 

1.  Purpose  of  Form  22-C 

The  agency  reports  on  this  form  identifying  data  concerning  the  resigned 
employee,  reasons  for  the  resignation  as  the  agency  understands  it,  whether 
the  employee  was  in  the  base  group  (on  the  payroll  for  April  30,  1957),  and 
related  data.  Data  on  resignations  of  employees  not  in  the  base  group  are 
requested  in  order  to  learn  the  total  number  of  resignations  during  a  yearly 
period  and  the  characteristics  of  all  the  employees  who  resign  during  that 
period. 

The  agency's  statements  as  to  reasons  for  the  resignation  and  measures 
that  might  have  prevented  it,  as  well  as  the  resigned  employee's  statements, 
are  considered  confidential  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  No  State,  agency, 
or  individual  will  be  identified  in  the  discussion  of  these  items  in  the  pub- 
lished report  of  the  study.  Agency  personnel  preparing  the  reports  on  their 
resigned  employees  should  therefore  feel  perfectly  free  and  frank  in  com 
pleting  the  questionnaires. 

2.  When  Form  22-C  Is  Prepared 

This  report  is  prepared  whenever  an  employee  resigns  during  the  study 
year,  as  defined  in  Section  1-6 (a).  (This  sentence  supersedes  the  first 
sentence  in  the  Note  at  the  top  of  Form  22-C).  Form  22-C  is  used  to  re 
port  any  termination  of  employment  that  meets  the  conditions  described  in 
Section  1-6 (a),  and  such  termination  is  considered  a  resignation,  even  if 
no  formal  resignation  document  is  submitted  by  the  employee.  Form  22-C 
is  used  for  resignations  only.  It  is  not  used  for  any  other  type  of  separa- 
tion, such  as  retirement,  termination  of  limited  period  of  employment,  going 
on  educational  leave,  etc. 

3.  Submittal  Procedure  for  Form  22-C 

The  report  should  be  prepared  immediately  after  the  resignation  occurs, 
without  waiting  until  resignations  for  any  given  period  are  accumulated, 
and  should  be  mailed  to  the  State  Department  no  later  than  one  week  after 
the  resignation  has  been  submitted  by  the  employee.     The  State  Depart- 
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ment  reviews  the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness,  secures  necessary 
corrections  and  additions,  and  should  make  every  effort  to  mail  the  report 
to  the  Children's  Bureau  (to  the  address  in  Section  IV-2)  within  one  week 
after  receiving  it.  Adherence  to  this  time  schedule  is  urged  to  enable  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  mail  the  employee  questionnaire  (Form  22-D)  to  the 
resigned  employee  while  the  circumstances  related  to  the  resignation  are  still 
fresh  in  his  mind,  and,  in  some  cases,  before  he  leaves  the  community.  This 
cannot  be  done  until  the  Children's  Bureau  receives  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  agency  report.  Form  22-C,  giving  the  employee's  name  and  address. 

4.  Instructions  for  Items  B  through  F,  Columns  I  and  II 

Column  II,  the  employee's  position,  marital  status,  education,  etc.  as  of 
the  date  of  resignation,  is  completed  in  all  cases.  Column  I,  his  position, 
marital  status,  education,  etc.  as  of  April  30,  1957,  is  completed  also  if  the 
employee  was  on  the  agency  payroll  on  April  30, 1957  (i.e.  in  the  base  group 

**     of  the  study)  ;  otherwise  it  is  left  blank. 

*  The  data  in  Column  I,  together  with  the  data  in  Form  22-B  (Report  on 

Full-time  Professional  Child  Welfare  Employees  on  Agency  Payroll  for 
April  30,  1957),  will  be  used  in  computing  "resignation  rates"  for  the 
base  group  employees.  Therefore,  Column  I  of  Form  22-C  should  be  con- 
sistent with  reporting  of  the  employee  in  Form  22-B.  If  he  was  erro- 
neously reported  in  the  latter,  the  correct  data  and  an  explanation  of  the 
error  should  be  given  in  Column  I  of  Form  22-C.  The  Children's  Bureau 
will  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  Form  22-B,  so  that  computed  resig- 

**     nation  rates  will  be  accurate. 

5.  Reporting  Employee's  Experience  When  There  was  a  Predecessor  Agency 

The  following  instructions  apply  only  if  there  was  a  predecessor  agency 
which  administered  the  major  programs  of  the  reporting  agency.  In  such 
instance:  in  Item  F  (concerning  length  of  employment  "in  the  reporting 
agency")  include  also  the  period  of  employment  in  the  predecessor  agency  ;  in 
Item  G  (concerning  length  of  employment  in  the  position  from  which  the  em- 
ployee resigned)  include  also  the  period  of  employment  in  any  similar 
position  in  the  predecessor  agency,  provided  there  was  no  break  in  conti- 
nuity between  these  two  positions;  in  Item  H  (concerning  experience  prior 
to  employment  "in  the  reporting  agency")  report  the  experience  prior  to 
employment  in  the  predecessor  agency. 

6.  Notification  to  Children's  Bureau  If  Resigned  Employee  Returns  to  Agency 
During  Study  Year 

The  Children's  Bureau  should  be  notified  by  letter  (addressed  as  in  Sec- 
tion IV-2)  whenever  a  resigned  employee  for  whom  a  Form  22-C  has  been 
submitted  returns  to  the  agency  during  the  study  year  as  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional child  welfare  employee.  In  such  case,  the  resignation  is  excluded 
from  the  count  of  separations  to  be  reported  on  Form  22-E. 

VI.  FORM  22-D,  EMPLOYEE  REPORT  ON  RESIGNATION 

The  resigned  employee  reports  on  this  form  data  concerning  his  current 
employment,  salary,  intent  to  return  to  social  work  and  field  of  interest, 
reasons  for  the  resignation,  and  related  data.  This  form  is  mailed  to  the 
resigned  employee  hy  the  Children's  Bxireau  only,  after  receiving  the  agency 
report.  Form  22-C,  from  the  State  Department.  Agencies  should  not  re- 
quest a  resigning  employee  to  complete  this  form  before  he  leaves.  They 
should  inform  the  employee  that  he  will  receive  such  a  questionnaire  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  and,  in  order  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  study  by 
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reducing  the  number  of  employee  non-respondents,  should  urge  him  to  com- 
**     plete  and  return  the  form  to  the  Children's  Bureau  when  he  receives  it. 

VII.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FORM  22-E,  REPORT  ON  SEPARATIONS 
DURING  STUDY  YEAR  AND  EMPLOYEES  ON  PAYROLL  FOR  LAST 
DAY  OF  STUDY  YEAR 

1.  Purpose  of  Form  22-E 

Form  22-E  provides  data  for  computing  "separation  rates"  for  case- 
workers and  for  "all  others"  in  the  base  group.  Data  on  separations  of 
employees  not  in  the  base  group  are  requested  in  order  to  learn  the  total 
*  number  and  types  of  separations  during  a  yearly  period.  All  separations 
that  occur  during  the  study  year,  as  defined  in  Section  1-6,  including  resig- 
nations, are  reported  in  Form  22-E.  Note  that,  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
who  resigns  while  on  extended  leave  without  pay  or  on  educational  leave, 
the  resignation  supersedes  the  previous  separation  to  the  leave.  If  the  lat- 
ter had  been  included  in  the  count  on  Line  7  or  8,  it  should  be  deleted  from 
that  count.  Note,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  an  employee  "separated"  during 
the  study  year,  his  resumption  of  the  position  of  full-time  professional 
child  welfare  employee  on  the  payroll  of  the  agency  during  the  study  year 
cancels  his  having  been  previously  "separated ;"  and  the  latter  action 
should  be  deleted  from  the  count  of  separations  in  Form  22-E. 

2.  Submittal  Procedure  for  Form  22-E 

The  summary  report  for  all  agencies  or  offices  in  the  State  public  child 
welfare  program  should  be  mailed  by  the  State  Department  to  the  address 
in  Section  IV-2.  The  report  should  be  prepared  as  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  study  year  (April  30,  1958)  as  possible,  and  should  be  mailed  no  later 
than  May  31,  1958.  A  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  Regional  Child  Welfare 
Representative  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Column  Entries  on  Form  22-E 

Separations  of  employees  who  were  on  the  payroll  for  April  30,  1957, 
as  defined  in  Section  1-4,  are  reported  on  Lines  1  through  10  in  Columns  B 
and  C  (base  group  employees).  All  other  separations  are  reported  on 
Lines  1  through  10  in  Cohimns  D  and  E.  Note  that  a  base  group  employee 
remains  such  even  though  he  has  a  "temporary  period  of  separation"  and 
is  again  entered  on  the  payroll  after  April  30,  1957. 

4.  Line  Entries  on  Form  22-E 

The  various  types  of  separation  are  defined  in  Section  1-6,  which  should 

be  reviewed  before  Form  22-E  is  prepared,  particularly  with  respect  to 

Lines  3,  4,  7,  and  9.     Note  that  the  number  reported  on  Line  2,  Column  A, 

should  equal  the  number  of  Forms  22-C  submitted  as  agency  reports  on  res- 

**     ignations.    If  it  does  not,  the  discrepancy  should  be  explained  in  Form  22-E. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Social  Security  Administration  November  6,  1957 

Children's  Bureau 

Washington  25,  D.C. 

TO  :  Agencies  Participating  in  Study  of  Staff  Losses 

FROM :         William  B.  Tollen,  Assistant  to  Director,  Division  of  Research 

SUBJECT  :  Revised  Instructions  for  Study  of  Staff  Losses 

The  attached  Instructions  have  been  re-written  chiefly  for  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation and  simplification.  Only  one  change  in  study  plan  has  been  made : 
Previously  the  study  excluded  employees  who  resigned  or  were  otherwise  sepa- 
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rated  while  on  extended  leave  without  pay  or  educational  leave  (I.e.,  they  were 
excluded  because  they  were  not  "on  the  payroll"  at  the  time  of  resignation  or 
other  separation).  As  suggested  by  several  States,  they  should  be  and  are 
now  included  in  the  study  (i.e.,  the  qualification  "on  the  payroll"  has  been 
deleted  from  Sections  1-6  and  II).  Forms  22-C  should  he  submitted  for  any 
such  employees  tcho  resigned  during  the  first  months  of  the  study  year  (effec- 
tive after  April  30,  1957)  as  well  a.«!  for  those  who  resign  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  study  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  re-writes  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

Page  1,  reporting  and  "employer"  agency:  To  distinguish  (1)  personnel  move- 
ments between  ofBces  of,  or  within  an  agency  (that  are  not  staff  losses)  from 
(2)  personnel  movements  letween  agencies  in  the  same  public  welfare  program 
(that  are  staff  losses  for  the  first  agency) . 

Page  2,  separations:  To  define  the  various  types  of  separation  so  that  "resig- 
nation" (the  only  type  reported  in  Form  22-C)  may  be  more  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  all  the  other  types ;  and  so  that,  in  preparing  the  22-E  separation 
report  at  the  end  of  the  study  year,  all  types  of  separation  may  be  more  clearly 
distinguishable  one  from  the  others.  Some  States  are  erroneously  reporting 
educational  leave  separations  (see  (f)  in  Section  1-6)  as  resignations.  This 
will  result  in  an  inaccurate  (over-stated)  "resignation  rate"  for  these  States 
unless  they  notify  the  Children's  Bureau  to  delete  the  Forms  22-C  already  sub- 
mitted for  what  are  actually  educational  leave  separations. 

Page  3,  Section  II:  Includes  the  only  real  change,  as  noted  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  memo. 

Page  3,  general  procedure  of  the  study:  To  clarify  State  Department  control 
of  submission  of  forms  by  local  agencies  or  offices. 

Pages  4  d'"^  5,  preparation  of  Form  22-C:  To  secure  greater  accuracy  in  the 
Form  and  reduce  the  work  this  requires. 

Page  5,  employee  report  on  resignation:  To  elicit  agency  cooperation  in  the 
employee's  submission  of  his  report  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Page  6,  the  separation  report,  Form  22-E:  To  provide  the  instructions  lacking 
in  the  original  issue. 

Additional  copies  of  these  revised  Instructions  are  available,  if  needed. 


DATA  CARD  COMPLETED  BY  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE 
PAYROLL  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  STUDY 
YEAR 

FORM  CB   22-A  BUDGET  BiUREAU  NO.   72-5701 

DEPT.  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  Children's  Bureau 

DATA   CARD   FOR    FULL-TIME    PROFESSIONAL 
CHILD   WELFARE    EMPLOYEE 

On  Agency  Payroll  for  April  30,  1957 

Instructions  to  employee:  The  data  you  are  requested  to  provide  on  this  card  will 
be  summarized  statistically,  as  part  of  a  study  being  conducted  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  collaboration  with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America.  The  summarized  data  will  be  used  as 
the  base  figures  in  computing  retention  and  separation  rates  for  the  period  May 
1,  1957  to  April  30,  1958.  NO  INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYEE  WILL  BE  IDENTI- 
FIED IN  THIS  STUDY.    Employees  are  requested  to  provide  the  data  for  the 
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sole  purpose  of  facilitating  collection  of  the  statistics.  For  each  item,  please 
circle  only  one  of  the  code  numbers,  namely  the  code  number  for  the  response 
which  reflects  your  status  as  of  April  SO,  1957.  The  responses  are  numbered  so 
as  to  correspond  with  line  numbers  on  the  summary  report  form  to  be  prepared 
by  your  agency. 

NAME POSITION 

AGENCY 


YEAR  OF  YOUR  BIRTH   (circle  one)  : 

4.  1935  or     6.  1927-1931      S.  1907-1916 


later 
1932-1934 


1927-1931 
1917-1926 


10. 


9.     1897-1906 


1896  or 
earlier 


II.  YOUR  MARITAL  STATUS   (circle  one) 
11.     Single  12.     Married 


(never  married) 


(at  present) 


13.     Widowed,  divorced, 
or  legally  separated 


III.  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS   (circle  one)  : 
14.     Have  Master's  or  doctoral  degree  in  social  work 


15. 
16. 
17. 


Have  no  graduate  degree  in  social  work  but  completed  some  graduate 
education  in  social  work,  as  follows  (academic  years) 
Two  or  more 


More  than  one  but  less  than  two 
One 


18.     Less  than  one 


SEX  (circle  one) 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 


Have  not  completed  any  graduate  education  in  social  work 

19.  Have  graduate  degree  in  a  field  other  than  social  work 

20.  Have  no  graduate  degree  but  have  undergraduate  college  degree 

21.  Have  no  undergraduate  college  degree 

IV.  LENGTH  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGENCY  (circle  one)  : 

(Include  employment  in  present  agency.  If  there  was  a  predecessor  agency 
which  administered  major  programs  of  present  agency,  include  also  employ- 
ment in  such  predecessor  agency.  Exclude  periods  during  which  you  were 
off  the  payroll.) 

22.  Less  than  6  months  25.  2  years  to  less  than  5  years 

23.  6  months  to  less  than  1  year  26.  5  years  to  less  than  10  years 

24.  1  year  to  less  than  2  years  27.  10  years  or  more 


V.  Circle  one: 

28.  White 

VI.  FOR    FEMALE     EMPLOYEES    ONLY: 
CHILD    (circle  one)  : 

30.  No  children,  or  none  under  19 

years 

31.  Under  6  years 
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29.  Non-white 
AGE    OF     YOUR     YOUNGEST 

32.  6  years  or  older  but  under  15 

33.  15  years  or  older  but  under  19 


AGENCY  REPORT  ON  EMPLOYEES  ON  PAYROLL 
AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  STUDY  YEAR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  Children's  Bureau 

Form  CB  22-B  Budget  Bureau  No. 

REPORT  ON  FULL-TIME  PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  72-5701 

WELFARE  EMPLOYEES  Approval  expires 

On  Agency  Payroll  for  April  30, 1957  • 


Item 

TOTaL 

Direc- 
tors >> 

Super- 
visors •> 

Case- 
workers ■> 

Consul- 
tants* 

Special- 
ists b 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

Total  Females  (from  page  2.  line  3) 

M 


3 

Total  Males 

I.  YEAR  OF  BIRTH 

4 

1935  or  later 

5 

1932-1934 

6 

1927-1931 

7 

1917-1926 

8 

1907-1916 

9 

1897-1906 

10 

1896  or  earlier 

II.  MARITAL  STATUS 

11 

Single 
(never  married) 

12 

Married 
(at  present) 

13 

Widowed,  divorced, 
or  legally  separated 

III.  EDUCATION 

14 

Completed 
some  grad- 
uate edu- 
cation in 
social  work 

Master's  or  doctoral  degree 
in  social  work 

15 

No  grad- 
uate degree 
in  social 
work  but 
completed 
(academic 
years) 

Two  or  more 

16 

More  than  one 
but  less  than  two 

17 

One 

18 

Less  than  one 

19 

No 

graduate 

education 

in  social 

work 

Graduate  degree  in  field 
other  than  social  work 

20 

No  graduate  degree  but  have 
undergrad.  college  degree 

21 

No  undergraduate 
college  degree 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Item 

TOTAL 

Direc- 
tors'" 

Super- 
visors b 

Case- 
workers k 

Consul- 
tants >> 

Special- 
ists b 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

IV.  LENGTH  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

22 

Less  thon  6  months 

23 

6  months  to  less  than  1  year 

24 

1  year  to  less  than  2  years 

25 

2  years  to  less  than  5  years 

26 

5  years  to  less  than  10  years 

27 

10  years  or  more 

V.  WHITE  OR  NON-WHITE 

28 

White 

29 

Non-white 

•  Include  only  all  employees  on  duty  or  on  paid  regular  sick  or  annual  leave  on  April  30, 1957,  as  defined  in 
Instructions,  Section  I,  2  and  4. 
»  As  defined  in  Instructions,  Section  IV,  3. 


Checks  for  Accuracy  of  Report 

Col.  A=sum  of  Cols.  B  through  F.    Line  l=sum  of  Lines  2  and  3,  page  1. 

Line  3=sum  of  Lines  4  thru  10  =  11  thru  13  =  14  thru  21=22  thru  27=28-f  29=30  thru  33 


2  only). 
Page  1 


Form  CB  22-B 


Item 

TOTAL 
A 

Direc- 
tors 

b 

Super- 
visors 

b 

Case- 
workers 

b 

Consul- 
tants 

b 

Special- 
ists 

b 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

E        M 


3 

Total  females 

- 

I.  YEAR  OF  BIRTH 

4 

1935  or  later 

5 

1932-1934 

6 

1927-1931 

7 

1917-1926 

8 

1907-1916 

9 

1897-1906 

10 

1896  or  earlier 

no 


Item 

TOTAL 

Direc- 
tors 

b 

Super- 
visors 

b 

Case- 
workers 

b 

Consul- 
tants 

b 

Special- 
ists 

b 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

II.  MARITAL  STATUS 

11 

Single  (never  married) 

12 

Married  (at  present) 

13 

Widowed,  divorced,  or  legally  separated 

III.  EDUCATION 

14 

Com- 
pleted 
some 

graduate 
education 

in  social 
work 

Master's  or  doctoral  degree 
in  social  work 

15 

No 
graduate 
degree  in 

social 

work  but 

completed 

(academic 

years) 

Two 
or  more 

16 

More  than  one 
but  less  than  two 

17 

One 

18 

Less  than  one 

19 

No 

graduate 

education 

in  social 

work 

Graduate  degree  in  field  other 
than  social  work 

20 

No  graduate  degree  but  have 
undergrad.  college  degree 

21 

No  undergraduate  college 
degree 

IV.  LENGTH  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  AGENCY 

22 

Less  than  6  months 

23 

6  months  to  less  than  1  year 

24 

1  year  to  less  than  2  years 

25 

2  years  to  less  than  5  years 

26 

5  years  to  less  than  10  years 

27 

10  years  or  more 

V.  WHITE  OR  NON-WHITE 

28 

White 

29 

Non-white 

VI.  AGE  OF  YOUNGEST  CHILD 

30 

No  children,  or  none  under  19  years 

31 

Under  6  years 

32 

6  years  or  older  but  under  15 

33 

15  years  or  older  but  under  19 

See  Footnotes  on  Page  1. 


Page  2 
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CHILD  WELFARE  AGENCY  REPORT  ON 
RESIGNATIONS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  ChUdren's  Bureau 


Form  CB  22-C 


Budget  Bureau  No.  72-5701 
Approval  expires  6-30-1958 


AGENCY  REPORT  ON  RESIGNATION 


Note:  This  form  applies  only  to  full-time  professional  child  welfare  employees  (as  defined  in  the  Instruc- 
tions, Section  I,  2)  who  were  on  duty  or  on  paid  regular  sick  or  annual  leave  at  the  time  of  resignation.  The 
form  should  be  prepared  for  each  such  resignation  where  the  first  day  off  the  payroll  or  first  day  of  any  termi- 
nal leave  is  May  1, 1957,  April  30, 1958,  or  any  intervening  date.  See  Section  V  for  additional  instructions. 
For  each  Item,  please  draw  a  circle  around  the  code  number  for  the  appropriate  response  or  specify  the 
response  in  the  space  provided. 

Reporting  Agency - 

Address 

Resigned  employee's  name - - 

Last  known  address - 

First  day  off  the  payroll  or  first  day  of  any  terminal  leave 

A.   Is  employee  included  in  the  base  group  for  this  study,  that  is,  was  he  on  the  agency  payroll  for  April  30, 
1957.    (circle  one): 

1.  Yes  2.  No 


B.  Classification  of  po- 
sition employee  held 


C.  Employee's  marital 
status 


Column  (I) 


As  of  April  30, 
1957 


(circle  one) : 


Column  (II) 


At  time  of 
resignation 


(circle  one): 


If  "Yes"  in  Item  A,  then  for  each  of  the  Items 
B  to  F  please  circle  appropriate  response  in 
Column  I  and  in  Column  II.  If  No"  in 
Item  A,  disregard  Column  I  but  complete 
Column  II. 


Director  or  Director- worker^ 

Supervisor 

Caseworker 

Consultant 

Specialist 


I  As  defined  in 
Instructions, 
Section  IV,  3. 


Single,  not  previously  married 

Married 

Widowed,  divorced,  or  legally  separated 


D.  Employee's   educa- 
tion 


Master's  or  doctoral  degree  in  social  work 


No  graduate  degree  in  social  work  but  com- 
pleted some  graduate  education   in  social 
work  as  follows  (academic  years) : 
Two  or  more 

More  than  one  but  less  than  two 
One 
Less  than  one 


No  graduate  education  in  social  work 
Graduate  degree  in  another  field 
No  graduate  degree  but  has  undergraduate 

college  degree 
No  undergraduate  college  degree 


E.  If  employee  is  fe- 
male, age  of  employ- 
ee's youngest  child 


No  children,  or  none  under  19  years 

Under  6  years 

6  years  or  older  but  under  15 

15  years  or  older  but  under  19 


F.  Length  of  employ- 
ment in  reporting 
agency  in  any  capacity 
(exclude  periods  dur- 
ing which  employee 
was  off  payroll) 


Less  than  6  months 

6  months  to  less  than  1  year 

1  year  to  less  than  2  years 

2  years  to  less  than  5  years 
5  years  to  less  than  10  years 
10  years  or  more 
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G.  Length  of  employment  in  position  from  which  employee  resigned    (circle 
one)  : 

1.  Less  than  6  months  4.  2  years  to  less  than  5  years 

2.  6  months  to  less  than  1  year  5.  5  years  to  less  than  10  years 

3.  1  year  to  less  than  2  years  6.  10  years  or  more 

H.  Type  of  full-time  paid  employment  employee  had  ever  engaged  in  at  any 
time  prior  to  his  employment  in  the  reporting  agency 
Circle  one  response  only,  namely,  the  first  listed  response  that  is  applicable: 

1.  Full-time  child  welfare  work   (institutional,  non-insitutional,  or  court) 

2.  Social  work  which  involved  only  part  time  on  child  welfare 

3.  Social  work,  other  than  child  welfare  or  public  assistance 

4.  Public  assistance 

5.  Teaching 

6.  Previously  employed  in  a  capacity  other  than  social  work  or  teaching 
Specify : 

9.  No  full-time  paid  employment  prior  to  employment  in  reporting  agency 

I,  Sex  of  employee  (circle  one)  :  J.  White  or  non-white  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Male  1.  White 

2.  Female  2.  Non-white 

K.  Year  of  birth  of  employee  (circle  one)  : 

1.  1935  or  later  4.  1917-1926  6.  1897-1906 

2.  1932-1934  5.  1907-1916  7.  1896  or  earlier 

3.  1927-1931 

L.  Employee's  annual  gross  cash  salary  at  time  of  resignation,  before  any  deduc- 
tions for  retirement,  taxes,  etc. 
Specify  amount  in  dollars  : 

M.  Had  employee  accepted  other  paid  employment  (or  self-employment)  at  the 
time  of  resignation  ?    ( circle  one )  : 

1.  Yes  2.  No         3.  Agency  has  no  knowledge  of  em- 

ployee's employment  plans  at 
time  of  resignation 

N.  If  "Yes"  in  Item  M,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  employment?     (circle  one)  : 

01.  Full-time  public  child  welfare  work  in  this  State,  in  a  county  welfare 

agency,  youth  board,  children's  institution,  similar  public  agency,  or 
juvenile  or  family  court 

02.  Full-time  public  child  welfare  work  in  another  State,  in  a  county  welfare 

agency,  youth  board,  children's  institution,  similar  public  agency,  or 
juvenile  or  family  court 

03.  Full-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  private  agency  or  institution 

04.  Social  work  which  involves  only  part  time  on  child  welfare  (in  an  agency) 

05.  Other  social  work  (in  an  agency) 

06.  Social  work  in  private  practice 

07.  Social  work,  the  specific  nature  and  setting  of  which  are  unknown  to  re- 

porting agency 

08.  Teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

09.  Teaching  other  than  in  a  school  of  social  work 

10.  Maternal  or  child  health  work 

11.  Service  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  organization,  other  than  social 

work,  teaching,  or  maternal  or  child  health  work 
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Specify : 

17.  Employment  or  self-employment  in  a  business,  other  profit-making  or- 

ganization, or  profession  other  than  social  work 

18.  Agency  does  not  know  the  specific  nature  of  the  employment 
O.  Name  and  address  of  employing  agency  or  organization  in  Item  N : 

P.  Status  of  position  from  which  employee  resigned  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Resignation  created  a  vacancy  which  has  now  been  filled 

2.  Resignation  created  a  vacancy  which  is  to  be  filled  when  a  suitable  replace- 

ment is  found 

3.  Resignation  did  not  result  in  a  vacancy  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  filled 

4.  Status  of  position  has  not  yet  been  determined 

-  2  - 


.  Reasons  for  resignation.  Which  of  the  following  played  a  part  in  motivating 
this  employee's  resignation?  The  answer  to  this  question  should  represent 
the  best  judgment  of  the  immediate  supervisor  and  other  agency  officials  in 
a  position  to  know  the  facts.  They  should  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  information  in  the  personnel  record  but  also  other  information  known 
to  the  agency.  Please  review  all  the  responses  listed  (01  to  30)  before 
answering  this  question.  Use  response  20  to  report  reasons  different  from, 
or  not  accurately  reflected  by  the  wording  in,  responses  01  to  19. 

Circle  one  or  more  responses,  namely,  as  many  as  are  applicable  in  this  case : 

01.  Employee's  forthcoming  or  recent  marriage 

02.  Employee  moved  to  another  community  for  reasons  not  related  to  his 

work 

03.  Employee's  pregancy 

04.  Illness  or  disability  of  employee 

05.  Demands  of  employee's  home,  children,  or  family 

06.  Employee  resigned  to  attend  a  school  of  social  work 

07.  Employee  returned  to  school  other  than  a  school  of  social  work 

08.  Employee  had  himself  decided  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  work 

09.  Employee  had  himself  decided  that  his  personal  characteristics  or  quali- 

fications did  not  fit  in  with  agency  requirements  or  operations 

10.  Employee  received  an  offer  of  a  position  he  considered  a  professional 

advancement,  or  more  interesting  or  advantageous  for  him  than  the 
position  he  held  in  this  agency 

11.  Employee  considered  salary  inadequate 

12.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  hours  of  work,  office  facilities,  travel 

requirements,  or  other  working  conditions  in  the  agency 

13.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  dictation,  recording,  "paper  work,"  or 

other  procedural  requirements  of  the  job 

14.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  the  size  of  caseload  assigned  or  quanity 

of  other  work  required  or  expected 

15.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  the  supervision  he  received 

16.  Employee  objected  to  agency  policies  or  objectives 

17.  Employee  feared  loss  of  his  job  through  curtailment  in  agency  program, 

reduction  in  staff,  or  change  in  organization 

18.  Employee  felt  he  had  no  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  agency 

19.  Employee  resigned  because  he  knew  that  the  agency  considered  him 

unqualified  or  unsatisfactory 
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20.  Reasons  other  than  those  listed  above.     Specify  (if  more  than  one  rea.son 

is  stated  here,  please  identify  by  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc)  : 
30.  ReP«ons  for  this  resignation  are  unknown  to  the  agency 

— 3— 


Please  answer  either  Item  R  or  Item  8,  hut  not  both. 

R.  If  one  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  Q  (immediately  preceding)  can  be 
identified  as  the  most  compelling  reason  for  this  resignation,  please  write — 
on  the  line  below — the  Item  Q  code  number  for  that  reason  (if  it  is  one 
of  your  write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it  by  letter)  : 

S.  If  you  did  not  answer  Item  R  because  no  one  reason  can  be  so  identified, 
which  tico  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  Q  are  the  most  compelling  reasons 
for  this  resignation?     Write  the  Item  Q  code  number  for  one  of  these 

reasons  here: 

Write  the  Item  Q  code  number  for  the  other  reason  here : 

(If  either  reason  is  one  of  your  write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it 
by  letter.) 

T.  Please  use  this  space  to  complete  any  write-in  for  which  the  space  provided 
is  inadequate ;  also,  to  add  comments  that  will  explain  your  response  to 
any  item   (please  state  item  letter  and  response  code  number)  : 


U.  Please  state  what  reasonable  measures,  if  any,  by  the  agency,  employee,  or 
others,  might  have  prevented  the  agency's  loss  of  this  employee's  services : 


Report  prepared  by   (name) 

Title Date 
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FAMILY  SERVICE  AGENCY  REPORT  ON 
RESIGNATIONS 


Family  Service  Association  of  America 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  Neve  York  3,  N.Y. 
FH  152B 


REVISED 
FORM 


STUDY    OF    STAFF   LOSSES    OF    PROFESSIONAL    EMPLOYEES    IN 
FAMILY  SERVICE  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  AGENCIES 

( Ctiildren's  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
collaboration  with  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America  and  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.) 


FORM  22-CF 
AGENCY  REPORT  ON  RESIGNATION 


(For  FSAA  Agencies  and  Joint  FSAA-CWLA  Agencies) 

Note:  This  form  applies  only  to  professional  employees  (as  defined  in  the 
instructions)  who  were  on  duty  or  on  regular  sick,  annual,  terminal,  or  other 
leave  at  time  of  resignation.  The  form  should  be  prepared  for  each  such  resig- 
nation where  the  effective  date  of  resignation  is  any  day  in  calendar  year  1957. 

PLEASE    READ    INSTRUCTIONS    CAREFULLY    BEFORE    COMPLETING 

THIS  FORM 

Mail  Completed  Form  (After  Checking)  To:   Assistant  to  Director 

Division  of  Research 
Children's  Bureau,   SSA  Dept.   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

DO  NOT  MAIL  TO  FSAA! 


Reporting  Agency 

Address 

Resigned  employee's  name 

Last  known  Address 

Effective  date  of  resignation 

A.  Employee's  position  at  the  time  of  resignation  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Executive  Director  4.  Supervisor 

2.  Casework  Supervisor  5.  Caseworker 

3.  District  Director  6.  Case  aide 

B.  Employee's  status  at  time  of  resignation  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Full-time  2.  Part-time 

(Note:   If  employee  was  on  leave  at  time  of  resignation  report  what  his  status 
was  just  prior  to  going  on  leave.) 
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2 

FH 152B 

C.  Was  this  person  a  professional  employee  of  the  agency  on  January  1,  1957? 

(circle  one)  : 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

If  "Yes,"  please  enter  code  number  assigned  to  employee  on  FSAA  Yearly 
Report  on  Personnel : 

Code  Number : 

D.  Length  of  employment  in  position  from  which  employee  resigned  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Less  than  6  months  4.  2  years  to  less  than  5  years 

2.  6  months  to  less  than  1  year  5.  5  years  to  less  than  10  years 

3.  1  year  to  less  than  2  years  6.  10  years  or  more 

E.  Total  length  of  employment  in  reporting  agency  in  any  capacity,  including 

time  period  reported  in  Item  D,  but  excluding  periods  during  which  the 
employee  was  off  the  agency's  payroll  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Less  than  6  months  4.  2  years  to  less  than  5  years 

2.  6  months  to  less  than  1  year  5.  5  years  to  less  than  10  years 

3.  1  year  to  less  than  2  years  6.  10  years  or  more 

F.  Was  employee  at  time  of  resignation   assigned  to  a  separate  department 

specializing  in  child  welfare  services?  (circle  one)  : 
1.  Yes  2.  No 

G.  Employee's  annual  gross    cash  salary  at  the  time  of  resignation,  before  any 

deductions  for  retirement,  taxes,  etc. 

Specify  amount  in  dollars  :  $ /per  year 

H.  Had  employee  accepted  other  paid  employment  (or  self -employment)  at  the 
time  of  resignation  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Yes  3.  Agency   has   no  knowledge  of 

2.  No  employee's  employment  plans 

at  time  of  resignation. 


FH  152B  — a— 

I.  If  "Yes"  in  Item  H,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  employment?     (circle  one)  : 

01.  Family  service  work  in  a  private  agency 

02.  Full-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  private  agency 

03.  Full-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  public  agency 

04.  Part-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  public  or  private  agency 

05.  Combined  family  service  and  child  welfare  work  (in  an  agency) 

06.  Combined  family  serivce  and  social  work  other  than  child  welfare  (in  an 

agency) 

07.  Combined  child  welfare  and  social  work  other  than  family  service  (in  an 

agency) 

08.  Psychiatric  social  work  in  a  psychiatric  or  mental  health  agency  or 

setting 

09.  Social  work  (in  an  agency)  other  than  family  service,  child  welfare  or 

psychiatric   (e.g.  medical  social  work,  public  assistance,  community 
organization,  etc.) 

10.  Social  work  in  private  practice 

11.  Social  work,  the  specific  nature  and  setting  of  which  are  unknown  to  re- 

porting agency 
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12.  Teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

13.  Service  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  organization,  other  than  social 

work  or  teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

14.  Employment  or  self-employment  in  a  business,  other  profit-making  or- 

ganization, or  profession  other  than  social  work 

15.  Agency  does  not  know  the  specific  nature  of  the  employment 

J.  Name  and  address  of  employing  agency  or  organization  in  Item  I : 

K.  Status  of  position  from  which  employee  resigned  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Resignation  created  a  vacancy  2.  Resignation  created  a  vacancy 

which  has  now  been  filled.  which  is  to  be  filled  when  a 

2.  Resignation  did  not  result  in  a  suitable  replacement  is  found. 

vacancy  which  has  been  or  is  4.  Status  of  position  has  not  yet 

to  be  filled.  been  determined. 
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Reasons  for  resignation.  Which  of  the  following  played  a  part  in  moti- 
vating this  employee's  resignation?  The  answer  to  this  question  should 
represent  the  best  judgment  of  the  immediate  supervisor  and  other  agency 
oflicials  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  They  should  take  into  consider- 
ation not  only  the  information  in  the  personnel  record  but  also  other  in- 
formation known  to  the  agency.  Please  review  all  the  responses  listed 
(01  to  30)  before  answering  this  question.  Use  response  20  to  report 
reasons  different  from,  or  not  accurately  reflected  by  the  wording  in 
responses  01  to  19. 

Circle  one  or  more  responses,  namely,  as  many  as  are  applicable  in  this  case : 

01.  Employee's  forthcoming  or  recent  marriage 

02.  Employee  moved  to  another  community  for  reasons  not  related  to  his 

work 

03.  Employee's  pregnancy 

04.  Illness  or  disability  of  employee 

05.  Demands  of  employee's  home,  children,  or  family 

06.  Employee  resigned  to  attend  a  school  of  social  work 

07.  Employee  returned  to  school  other  than  a  school  of  social  work 

08.  Employee  had  himself  decided  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  work 

09.  Employee  had  himself  decided  that  his  personal  characteristics  or  quali- 

fications did  not  fit  in  with  agency  requirements  or  operations 

10.  Employee  received  an  offer  of  a  position  he  considered  a  professional 

advancement,  or  more  interesting  or  advantageous  for  him  than  the 
position  he  held  in  this  agency 

11.  Employee  considered  salary  inadequate 

12.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  hours  of  work,  oflBce  facilities,  travel 

requirements,  or  other  working  conditions  in  the  agency 

13.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  dictation,  recording,  "paper  work,"  or 

other  procedural  requirements  of  the  job 

14.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  the  size  of  caseload  assigned  or  quan- 

tity of  other  work  required  or  expected 

15.  Employee  was  dissatisfied  with  the  supervision  he  received 

16.  Employee  objected  to  agency  policies  or  objectives 

17.  Employee  feared  loss  of  his  job  through  curtailment  in  agency  program, 

reduction  in  staff,  or  change  in  organization 
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18.  Employee  felt  he  had  no  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  agency 

19.  Employee  resigned  because  he  knew  that  the  agency  considered  him  un- 

qualified or  unsatisfactory 

THIS   ITEM    IS   CONTINUED   ON    FOLLOWING   PAGE 
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L.  Reasons  for  resignation  (continued) 

20.  Reasons  other  than  those  listed  on  page  4.     Specify  (if  more  than  one 

reason  is  stated  here,  please  identify  by  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.)  : 


30.  Reasons  for  this  resignation  are  unknown  to  the  agency 

PLEASE  ANSWER  EITHER  ITEM  M  or  ITEM  N,  hut  NOT  BOTH 

M.  If  one  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  L  (immediately  preceding)  can  be  identi- 
fied as  the  most  compelling  reason  for  this  resignation,  please  write — on 
the  line  below — the  Item  L  code  number  for  that  reason  (if  it  is  one  of  your 
write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it  by  letter)  : 


N.  If  you  did  not  answer  Item  M  because  no  one  reason  can  be  so  identified, 
which  two  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  L  are  the  most  compelling  reasons 
for  this  resignation? 

Write  the  Item  L  code  number  for 

one  of  these  reasons  here :  

Write  the  Item  L  code  number  for 

the  other  reason  here :  . 

(K  either  reason  is  one  of  your  write-ins  in  response  20,  pleased  identify 

it  by  letter. ) 

O.  Please  use  this  space  to  complete  any  write-in  for  which  the  space  provided  is 
inadequate ;  also,  to  add  comments  that  will  explain  your  response  to  any 
item  (please  state  item  letter  and  response  code  number)  : 
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P.  Please  state  what  reasonable  measures,  if  any,  by  the  agency,  employee,  or 
others,  might  have  prevented  the  agency's  loss  of  this  employee's  services : 
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Report  prepared  by  (name)  

Title Date 


CHILD  WELFARE  AGENCY  EMPLOYEE  REPORT 
ON  RESIGNATION 

THE  INFORMATION  YOU  REPORT  ON  THIS  FORM  WILL  BE  KEPT  CON- 
FIDENTIAL BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  WILL  BE  USED 
FOR  STATISTICAL  PURPOSES  ONLY  BY  THE   CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

Form  CB  22-D 

Budget  Bureau  No.  72-5701 

Approval  expires  June  30,  1958 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Children's  Bureau 

EMPLOYEE  REPORT  ON  RESIGNATION 

Note:  For  each  Item,  please  draw  a  circle  around  the  code  number  for  the 
appropriate  response  or  specify  the  response  in  the  space  provided. 

•Name 

Address 

Agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned 

A.  If  you  are  now  in  paid  employment,  in  what  type  of  work?  (The  term  "paid 
employment"  includes  "self -employment." )  (circle  code  number  for  one 
response  only)  : 

01.  Full-time  public  child  welfare  work  in  the  same  State  as  the  agency 

you  recently  left,  i.e.,  in  a  county  welfare  agency,  youth  board,  chil- 
children's  institution,  similar  public  agency,  or  juvenile  or  family 
court 

02.  Full-time  public  child  welfare  work  m  a  difterent  State  from  that  of  the 

agency  you  recently  left,  i.e.,  in  a  county  welfare  agency,  youth  board, 
children's  institution,  similar  public  agency,  or  juvenile  or  family  court. 

03.  Full-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  private  agency  or  institution. 
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04.  Social  work  which  involves  only  part  time  ou  child  welfare    (in  an 

agency) 

05.  Other  social  work  (in  an  agency) 

06.  Social  work  in  private  practice 

08.  Teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

09.  Teaching  other  than  in  a  school  of  social  work 

10.  Maternal  or  child  health  work 

11.  Service  in  a  public  or  other  non-profit  organization,  other  than  social 

work,  teaching,  or  maternal  or  child  health  work 

Specify : 

17.  Employment    or    self-employment   in    a    business,    other    profit-making 

organization,  or  profession  other  than  social  work 

18.  No  paid  employment  at  present 

B.  If  now  employed,  annual  gross  cash  salary  you  receive,  before  any  deductions 

for  retirement,  taxes,  etc. 

Specify  amount  in  dollars: 

C.  If  you  are  not  in  paid  employment  in  social  work  at  present  do  you  intend 

to  return  to  paid  employment  in  social  work?  (The  term  "paid  employ- 
ment" includes  "self -employment.")  (circle  code  number  for  one  response 
only)  : 

1.  You  do  not  intend  to  return  to  any  paid  employment,  in  social  work  or  any 

other  field 

2.  You  now  have  or  expect  to  have  paid  employment,  but  you  do  not  intend 

to  return  to  social  work 

3.  You  are  uncertain  about  returning  to  paid  employment  but  would  prefer  a 

field  other  than  social  work 

4.  You  do  intend  to  return  to  paid  employment  in  social  work 

5.  You  are  uncertain  about  returning  to  paid  employment  but  would  prefer 

social  work  as  your  field 

6.  You  now  have  or  expect  to  have  paid  employment,  but  you  are  uncertain 

about  returning  to  social  work 

7.  You  are  uncertain  about  returning  to  paid  employment  and  about  the 

field  you  would  prefer 

8.  This  Item  does  not  apply  to  you  because  you  are  now  in  paid  employment 

in  social  work 

D.  If  you  circled  response  4  in  Item  C  (that  is,  if  you  intend  to  return  to  the 

social  work  field),  which  of  the  following  represents  your  intent?  If  you 
circled  response  5  in  Item  C  (that  is,  if  you  are  uncertain  about  returning 
to  employment  but  would  prefer  the  social  work  field),  which  of  the 
following  represents  your  preference?  (circle  code  number  for  one  response 
only)  : 
01.  Return  to  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned 


FULL-TIME  CHILD  WELFARE  WORK: 

02.  In  a  public  agency,  but  not  in  the  public  agency  from  which  you  recently 

resigned 

03.  Either  in  the  public  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned  or  in 

another  puilic  agency 
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04.  In  a  public  agency    (rather  than  the  private  agency  from  which  you 

recently  resigned  or  any  other  private  agency) 

05.  In  a  private  agency,  but  not  in  the  private  agency  from  which  yoia 

recently  resigned 

06.  Either  in  the  private  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned  or  in 

another  private  agency 

07.  In  a  private  agency   (rather  than  the  public  agency  from  which  you 

recently  resigned  or  any  other  public  agency) 

08.  In  a  public  or  private  agency 

09.  Social  work  which  involves  only  part  time  on  child  welfare  (in  an  agency) 

10.  Other  social  work  (in  an  agency) 

11.  Social  work  in  private  practice 

12.  Social  work,  but  you  are  not  certain  of  the  specific  nature  and  setting 

13.  Teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

14.  This  Item  does  not  apply  to  you  because  you  did  not  circle  response  4 

or  5  in  Item  C 

— 2— 


Reasons  for  resignation.  Which  of  the  following  played  a  part  in  motivating 
your  resignation?  Please  review  all  the  responses  listed  (01  to  20)  be- 
fore answering  this  question.  Use  response  20  to  report  reasons  differ- 
ent from,  or  not  accurately  reflected  by  the  wording  in,  responses  01  to 
19. 

Circle  code  numbers  for  one  or  more  responses,  namely,  for  each  response 
that  is  applicable  in  your  case : 

01.  Your  forthcoming  marriage  or  recent  marriage 

02.  Moving  to  another  community  for  reasons  not  related  to  your  work 

03.  Your  pregnancy 

04.  Your  illness  or  disability 

05.  Demands  of  your  home,  children,  or  family 

06.  You  resigned  to  attend  a  school  of  social  work 

07.  You  returned  to  school  other  than  a  school  of  social  work 

08.  You  yourself  decided  that  you  were  not  interested  in  the  work 

09.  You  yourself  decided  that  your  personal  characteristics  or  qualifica- 

tions did  not  fit  in  with  agency  requirements  or  operations 

10.  You  received  an  offer  of  a  position  you  considered  a  professional  ad- 

vancement, or  more  interesting  or  advantageous  for  you  than  the  po- 
sition from  which  you  resigned 

11.  You  considered  salary  inadequate 

12.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  hours  of  work,  oflSce  facilities,  travel  require- 

ments, or  other  working  conditions  in  the  agency 

13.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  dictation,  recording,  "paper  work,"  or  other 

procedural  requirements  of  the  job 

14.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  the  size  of  caseload  assigned  or  quantity  of 

other  work  required  or  expected 

15.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  the  supervision  you  received 

16.  You  objected  to  agency  policies  or  objectives 

17.  You  feared  loss  of  your  job  through  curtailment  in  agency  program,  re- 

duction in  staff,  or  change  in  organization 

18.  You  felt  that  you  had  no  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  agency 
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19.  You  resigned  because  you  knew  that  the  agency  considered  you  unquali- 

fied or  unsatisfactory 

20.  Reasons  other  than  those  listed  above.     Specify  (if  more  than  one  reason 

is  stated  here,  please  identify  by  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.)  : 

-3- 


Plcase  answer  Item  F  or  G,  but  not  both. 

F.  If  one  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  E  (immediately  preceding)  can  be 
identified  as  the  most  compelling  reason  for  your  resignation,  please 
write — on  the  line  below — the  Item  E  code  number  for  that  reason  (if 
it  is  one  of  your  write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it  by  letter)  : 


G.  If  you  did  not  answer  Item  F  because  no  one  reason  can  be  so  identified, 
which  two  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  E  are  the  most  compelling  reasons 
for  your  resignation?    Write  in  Item  E  code  number  for  one  of  these 

reasons  here: 

Write  the  Item  E  code  number  for  the  other  reason  here : 

(If  either  reason  is  one  of  your  write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it 
by  letter.) 

H.  Please  use  this  space  to  complete  any  write-in  for  which  the  space  provided 
is  inadequate ;  also,  to  add  comments  that  will  explain  your  response  to 
any  item  (please  state  item  letter  and  response  code  number)  : 


I.  Please  state  what  reasonable  measures,  if  any,  by  the  agency,  yourself,  or 
others,  might  have  prevented  your  resignation  or  would  infiuence  you  to 
return  to  the  agency : 


-4- 
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FAMILY  SERVICE  AGENCY  EMPLOYEE  REPORT 
ON  RESIGNATION 

THE  INFORMATION  YOU  REPORT  ON  THIS  FORM  WILL  BE  KEPT  CON- 
FIDENTIAL BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  WILL  BE  USED 
FOR  STATISTICAL  PURPOSES  ONLY  BY  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

Form  CB  22-DF 

Budget  Bureau  No.  72-5701 
Approval  expires  June  30,  1958 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Children's  Bureau 

EMPLOYEE  REPORT  ON  RESIGNATION 

Note  :  For  each  Item,  please  draw  a  circle  around  the  code  number  for  the 
appropriate  response  or  specify  the  response  in  the  space  provided. 

Name 

Address 

Agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned 

A.  If  you  are  now  in  paid  employment,  in  what  type  of  work?     (The  term 

"paid  employment"  includes  "self-employment.")    (circle  code  number  for 
one  response  only)  : 

01.  Family  service  work  in  a  private  agency 

02.  Full-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  private  agency 

03.  Full-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  public  agency 

04.  Part-time  child  welfare  work  in  a  public  or  private  agency 

05.  Combined  family  service  and  child  welfare  work  (in  an  agency) 

06.  Combined  family  service  and  social  work  other  than  child  welfare  (in  an 

agency) 

07.  Combined  child  welfare  and  social  work  other  than  family  service  (in  an 

agency) 

08.  Psychiatric  social  work  in  a  psychiatric  or  mental  health  agency  or 

setting 

09.  Social  work  (in  an  agency)  other  than  family  service,  child  welfare,  or 

psychiatric   (e.g.  medical  social  work,  public  assistance,  community 
organization,  etc.) 

10.  Social  work  in  private  practice 

12.  Teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

13.  Service  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  organization,  other  than  social 

work  or  teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

14.  Employment   or  Iself-employment   in   a    business,   other   profit-making 

organization,  or  profession  other  than  social  work 

15.  No  paid  employment  at  present 

B.  If  now  employed,  annual  gross  cash  salary  you  receive,  before  any  deductions 

for  retirement,  taxes,  etc. 

Specify  amount  in  dollars: 

C.  If  you  are  not  in  paid  employment  in  social  work  at  present,  do  you  intend  to 

return  to  paid  employment  in  social  work?     (The  term  "paid  employment" 
includes  "self-employment.")      (circle  code  number  for  one  response  only)  : 
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1.  You  do  not  intend  to  return  to  any  paid  employment,  in  social  work  or  any 

other  field 

2.  You  now  have  or  expect  to  have  paid  employment,  but  you  do  not  intend 

to  return  to  social  work 

3.  You  are  uncertain  about  returning  to  paid  employment  but  would  prefer 

a  field  other  than  social  work 

4.  You  do  intend  to  return  to  paid  employment  in  social  work 

5.  You  are  uncertain  about  returning  to  paid  employment  but  would  prefer 

social  work  as  your  field 

6.  You  now  have  or  expect  to  have  paid  employment,  but  you  are  uncertain 

about  returning  to  social  work 

7.  You  are  uncertain  about  returning  to  paid  employment  and  about  the 

field  you  would  prefer 

8.  This  Item  does  not  apply  to  you  because  you  are  now  in  paid  employment 

in  social  work 

D.  If  you  circled  response  4  in  Item  C  (that  is,  if  you  intend  to  return  to  the 
social  work  field),  which  of  the  following  represents  your  intent?  If 
you  circled  response  5  in  Item  C  (that  is,  if  you  are  uncertain  about  re- 
turning to  employment  but  would  prefer  the  social  work  field),  which  of 
the  following  represents  your  preference?  (circle  code  number  for  one 
response  only)  : 

01.  Return  to  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned 


FAMILY    SERVICE    WORK    ALONE,    OR    COMBINED    WITH    SOCIAL 
WORK  OTHER  THAN  CHILD  WELFARE  : 

02.  In  a  private  agency,  but  not  in  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  re- 

signed 

03.  Either  in  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned  or  in  another 

private  agency 


CHILD   WELFARE    WORK    ALONE,    OR    COMBINED    WITH    SOCIAL 
WORK  OTHER  THAN  FAMILY   SERVICE : 

04.  In  a  private  agency,  but  not  in  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  re- 

signed 

05.  Either  in  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned  or  in  another 

private  agency 

06.  Either  in  a  public  or  private  agency 


FAMILY  SERVICE  COMBINED  WITH  CHILD  WELFARE  WORK : 

07.  In  a  private  agency,  but  not  in  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  re- 

signed 

08.  Either  in  the  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned  or  in  another 

private  agency 

09.  Social  work  (in  an  agency)  other  than  family  service  or  child  welfare 

10.  Social  work  in  private  practice 

11.  Social  work,  but  you  are  not  certain  of  the  specific  nature  and  setting 

12.  Teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work 

13.  This  Item  does  not  apply  to  you  because  you  did  not  circle  response  4  or  5 

in  Item  C 
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E.  Reasons  for  resignation.  Wtiioh  of  tlie  following  played  a  jmrt  iu  moti- 
vating your  resignation?  Please  review  all  the  responses  listed  (01  to 
20)  before  answering  this  question.  Use  response  20  to  report  reasons 
different  from,  or  not  accurately  reflected  by  the  wording  in,  responses 
01  to  19. 

Circle  code  numbers  for  one  or  more  respanses,  namely,  for  each  response 
that  is  applicable  in  your  case : 

01.  Your  forthcoming  or  recent  marriage 

02.  Moving  to  another  community  for  reasons  not  related  to  your  work 

03.  Your  pregnancy 

04.  Your  illness  or  disability 

05.  Demands  of  your  home,  children,  or  family 

06.  You  resigned  to  attend  a  school  of  social  work 

07.  You  returned  to  school  other  than  a  school  of  social  work 

08.  You  yourself  decided  that  you  were  not  interested  in  the  work 

09.  You  yourself  decided  that  your  personal  characteristics  or  qualifications 

did  not  fit  in  with  agency  requirements  or  operations 

10.  Your  received  an  offer  of  a  position  you  considered  a  professional  ad- 

vancement, or  more  interesting  or  advantageous  for  you  than  the  posi- 
tion from  which  you  resigned 

11.  You  considered  salary  inadequate 

12.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  hours  of  work,  oflBice  facilities,  travel  require- 

ments, or  other  working  conditions  in  the  agency 

13.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  dictation,  recording,  "paper  work,"  or  other 

procedural  requirements  of  the  job 

14.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  the  size  of  caseload  assigned  or  quantity  of 

other  work  required  or  expected 

15.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  the  supervision  you  received 

16.  You  objected  to  agency  policies  or  objectives 

17.  You  feared  loss  of  your  job  through  curtailment  in  agency  program,  re- 

duction in  staff,  or  change  in  organization 

18.  You  felt  that  you  had  no  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  agency 

19.  You  resigned  because  you  knew  that  the  agency  considered  you  unquali- 

fied or  unsatisfactory 

20.  Reasons  other  than  those  listed  above.     Specify  (if  more  than  one  reason 

is  stated  here,  please  identify  by  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.)  : 

-3- 

Please  answer  Item  F  or  G,  hut  not  both. 

F.  If  one  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  E    (immediately  preceding)    can  be 

identified  as  the  most  compelling  reason  for  your  resignation,  please  write- 
on  the  line  below — the  Item  E  code  number  for  that  reason  (if  it  is  one  of 
your  write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it  by  letter)  : 

G.  If  you  did  not  answer  Item  F  because  no  one  reason  can  be  so  identified,  which 

two  of  the  reasons  circled  in  Item  E  are  the  most  compelling  reasons  for 
your  resignation?  AVrite  the  Item  E  code  number  for  one  of  these  reasons 
here: 

Write  the  Item  E  code  number  for  the  other  reason  here : 

(If  either  reason  is  one  of  your  write-ins  in  response  20,  please  identify  it 
by  letter.) 
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H.  Tour  marital  status  at  the  time  of  resignation  (circle  one)  : 

1.  Single  2.  Married  3.  Widowed,  divorced,  or 

(never  married)  legally  separated 

I.  Age  of  your  youngest  child  at  the  time  of  your  resignation  (circle  one)  : 

1.  No  children,  3.  6  years  or  older  but  under  15 

or  none  under  19  years  4.  15  years  or  older  but  under  19 

2.  Under  6  years 

J.  Your  graduate  social  work  education  as  of  the  time  of  resignation  (circle  one)  : 

1.  No  graduate  social  work  education 

2.  Some  graduate  social  work  education  but  less  than  one  academic  year 

3.  One  or  more  but  less  than  two  academic  years  of  graduate  social  work 

education 

4.  Two  or  more  academic  years  of  graduate  social  work  education  but  no 

Master's  degree  in  social  work 

5.  Master's  degree  in  social  work  but  less  than  third-year  certificate  in 

social  work 

6.  Third-year  certificate  in  social  work  but  less  than  doctorate  in  social  work 

7.  Doctorate  in  social  work 

K.  Please  use  this  space  to  complete  any  write-in  for  which  the  space  provided 
is  inadequate ;  also,  to  add  comments  that  will  explain  your  response  to  any 
item  (please  state  item  letter  and  response  code  number)  : 


L.  Please  state  what  reasonable  measures,  if  any,  by  the  agency,  yourself,  or 
others,  might  have  prevented  your  resignation  or  would  influence  you  to 
return  to  the  agency : 
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INITIAL  LETTER  SENT  TO  RESIGNEES 

Appendix  B 

DEPARTMENT    OF 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON  25,   D.C. 


CHILDREN'S    BUREAU 


The  Children's  Bureau  earnestly  requests  your  cooperation  in  a  study  now 
being  conducted  to  learn  why  professional  staff  members  leave  0hild  welfare  and 
family  service  agencies.   By  so  cooperating,  you  will  be  contributing  to  a 
nationwide  effort  to  understand  why  professional  staff  losses  occur  and  what 
remedial  steps  will  both  benefit  staff  and  improve  the  administration  of  child 
welfare  and  family  service.  What  we  are  asking  of  you — to  complete  and  return 
the  enclosed  confidential  questionnaire — will  take  very  little  of  your  time. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  collaboration 
with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America.  We  are  asking  each  professional  staff  member  of  a  child  welfare  and 
family  service  agency  who  resigned  during  a  study  period  of  one  year  to  complete 
the  enclosed  questionnaire.   The  agency  from  which  you  recently  resigned  has 
already  sent  us  information  about  your  education,  employment  in  the  agency, 
previous  experience,  and  reasons  for  your  resignation  as  they  understand  it. 
To  complete  the  picture  we  are  asking  you  to  give  us  supplementary  information 
about  the  reasons  for  your  resignation  and  your  current  employment,  if  any. 
The  information  you  send  us  on  the  enclosed  questionnaire  will  be  kept  confi- 
dential by  the  Children's  Bureau.   It  will  be  entered  on  a  punch  card  which 
carries  no  name  and  the  questionnaire  will  be  destroyed. 

As  you  will  note,  the  questionnaire  is  quite  simple  and  brief.  You 
indicate  your  responses  to  the  questions  by  circling  the  appropriate  code  number 
or  making  brief  entries.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  any  comments  you  wish 
to  make  in  the  last  item.  The  questionnaire  should  be  returned  to  us.  as  soon  as 
you  complete  it,  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  which  requires  no  postage. 

We  hope  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thought,  personal  experience, 
and  frank  opinion  in  completing  this  study.   The  value  of  the  study  depends 
largely  upon  your  participation.   We  earnestly  seek  it. 


Sincerely  yours. 


^.V3 


Katherine  B.  Oettinge 
Chief 


tinger  (J 
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FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  SENT  TO  RESIGNEES 

Appendix  B 


DEPARTMENT    OF 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 


CHILDREN'S   BUREAU 


Several  weeks  ago,  we  sent  you  a  questionnaire  in  connection  with  a 
nationwide  study  of  resignations  being  conducted  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
collaboration  with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America.   As  of  today,  we  have  not  yet  received  your  completed 
questionnaire. 

Perhaps  our  original  letter  to  you  was  misdirected.   If  so,  would  you  be 
willing  to  complete  the  duplicate  questionnaire  enclosed  and  return  it  to  us  in 
the  self-addressed  envelope  which  requires  no  postage?  I  am  also  enclosing 
another  copy  of  the  statement  in  our  original  letter  which  explains  the  purpose 
of  the  questionnaire  and  the  use  we  plan  to  make  of  the  confidential  information 
you  send  us. 

If  you  did  receive  our  original  letter  but  have  not  yet  completed  and 
returned  the  questionnaire,  I  urge  you  to  do  so.   The  study  may  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  child  welfare  and  voluntary  family  service  work  in 
this  country,  if  it  can  get  at  the  facts  behind  staff  turnover.   For  full 
usefulness  it  must  represent  the  viewpoints  of  both  the  employee  who  resigned 
and  the  agency.   The  agency  has  already  reported  to  us  the  reasons  for  your 
resignation  as  they  understand  it.   We  need  your  picture  of  the  situation.   Will 
you  please  contribute  to  this  effort  and  help  make  the  study  a  success? 

If  you  are  concerned  about  confidentiality,  please  do  not  let  this  deter 
you.   I  assure  you  that  the  data  you  report  will  be  entered  on  a  statistical 
punch  card  and  your  questionnaire  will  then  be  destroyed.   It  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  from  a  punch  card  the  identity  of  any  employee  who  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  three  national  agencies  conducting  the  study,  I  hope 
we  receive  your  questionnaire  very  soon. 

Sincerely  yours. 


^>^^Zi<^J,CJ^^  /3-^f^^^^^J^^<^ 


Katherine  B.  Oettinger 
Chief 
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appendix  C 
TABLES 


Table  1.  Employees  on  Duty  at  Beginning  of  Study  Year,  Number  Who  Re- 
signed During  Study  Year,  and  Bate  of  Resignation — By  Sex,  Field, 
Position,  and  Age  Group 

Table  2.  Employees  on  Duty  at  Beginning  of  Study  Year,  Number  Who  Re- 
signed During  Study  Year,  and  Rate  of  Resignation — By  Sex,  Mari- 
tal Status,  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education,  and  Field 

Table  3.  Employees  on  Duty  at  Beginning  of  Study  Year,  Number  Who  Re- 
signed During  Study  Year,  and  Rate  of  Resignation — By  Sex,  Field, 
Length  of  Employment  (at  Beginning  of  Study  Year)  in  Agency 
of  Resignation,  White  or  Nonwhite,  and  Age  of  Youngest  Child 
of  Female  Reslgnees 

Table  4.  Full-time  Paid  Experience  of  Child  Welfare  Resignees  Prior  to  Em- 
ployment in  Agency  of  Resignation — By  Sex  and  Field 

Table  5.  Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Agencies — Number  of 
Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by 
Sex  and  Field 

Table  6.  Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees — Number  of 
Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by 
Sex  and  Field 

Table  7.  Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees — Number  of 
Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by 
Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Field 

Table  8.  Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Male  Employees — ^Num- 
ber of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on 
Duty  by  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Field 

Table  9.  Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Female  Employees — Num- 
ber of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on 
Duty  by  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Field 

Table  10.  Agreement  and  Disagreement  Betvpeen  Agencies  and  Employees  on 
Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation — By  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work 
Education,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total  Resignations 

Table  11.  Employees'  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Agencies  on  Basic 
Reasons  for  Resignation 

Table  12.  Agencies'  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Employees  on  Basic 
Reasons  for  Resignation 

Table  13.  All  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Agencies — Number  of  Cases 
for  Each  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by  Sex  and  Field 

Table  14.  All  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees — Number  of  Cases 
for  Each  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by  Sex  and  Field 

Table  15.  Reemployment  Status  of  Resignees  at  Time  of  Completion  of  Em- 
ployee Report — By  Field  of  Resignation;  Reemployed  or  Not 
Reemployed,  by  Sex  and  Percent  of  Total  Resignees ;  Reemployment 
In  or  Out  of  Social  Work,  by  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion and  Percent  of  Total  Reemployed 
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Field  of  Resignees'  Reemployment  at  Time  of  Completion  of  Em- 
ployee Report — By  Field  of  Resignation  and  Percent  of  Total  Re- 
employed 

Resignees'  Reemployineut  Interest  in  Social  Work — By  Sex,  Field,  and 
Percent  of  Total  Resignees ;  and  by  Percent  of  Total  Not  Reem- 
ployed in  Social  Work 

Fully  Trained  Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest  in  Social  Work — 
By  Sex,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total  Resignees ;  and  by  Percent  of 
Total  Not  Reemployed  in  Social  Work 

Partially  Trained  and  Untrained  Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest 
in  Social  Work— By  Sex,  All  Fields  and  Public  Child  Welfare  Field, 
and  Percent  of  Total  Resignees;  and  by  Percent  of  Total  Not  Re- 
employed in  Social  Work 

Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest  in  Field  of  Resignation — By  Field, 
Percent  of  Total  Resignees,  and  Percent  of  Total  Not  Reemployed 
in  Social  Work 

Field  of  Reemployment  Favored  by  Resignees — By  Percent  of  Total 
Resignees  in  Field  of  Resignation,  Percent  of  Total  Not  Reemployed 
in  Social  Work,  and  by  Percent  of  Total  Who  Intend  or  Prefer  to 
Return  to  Social  Work 

New  Salary  of  Reemployed  Resignees  Compared  to  Salary  in  Position 
from  Which  They  Resigned— By  Sex,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total 
Reemployed 
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Table    4. — FuU-Time    Paid    Experience    of  Child    Welfare    Resignees    Prior    to 
Employment  in  Agency  of  Resignation 

By  Sex  and  Field 


Sex  and  prior  experience  » 

Total 
ciiild  welfare 

Public 
child  welfare 

Voluntary 
child  welfare 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ALL 

1,204 

100 

969 

100 

235 

100 

Full-time  child  welfare  work__. 

334 

28 

236 

24 

98 

42 

Part    time    on    child    welfare 

work-- _ 

70 

6 

44 

5 

26 

11 

Social  work,  other  than  child 

welfare  or  public  assistance.  _ 

103 

9 

66 

7 

37 

16 

Public  assistance.  _ 

108 
118 

9 
10 

97 
110 

10 
11 

11 

8 

5 

Teaching 

3 

Other  profession  or  own  busi- 

ness  

58 

5 

57 

6 

1 

C) 

Technical  or  skilled 

114 

9 

101 

10 

13 

5 

All  other 

88 
211 

7 
17 

82 
176 

9 
18 

6 
35 

3 

None 

15 

MALES _-. 

227 

100 

184 

100 

43 

100 

Full-time  child  welfare  work__^ 

60 

26 

44 

24 

16 

37 

Part    time    on    child    welfare 

work 

17 

8 

9 

5 

8 

19 

Social  work,  other  than  child 

welfare  or  public  assistance. . 

13 

6 

7 

4 

6 

14 

Public  assistance..  _   . 

16 
12 

7 
5 

15 
12 

8 
6 

1 
0 

2 

Teaching 

0 

Other  profession  or  own  busi- 

ness   

18 
23 
31 
37 

8 
10 
14 
16 

18 
20 
29 
30 

10 
11 
16 
16 

0 
3 
2 

7 

0 

Technical  or  skilled. 

7 

All  other 

5 

None 

16 

FEMALES -. 

977 

100 

785 

100 

192 

100 

Full-time  child  welfare  work.__ 

274 

28 

192 

24 

82 

43 

Part    time    on    child    welfare 

work 

53 

6 

35 

4 

18 

9 

Social  work,  other  than  child 

welfare  or  public  assistance.. 

90 

9 

59 

8 

31 

16 

Public  assistance 

92 

9 

82 

10 

10 

5 

Teaching 

106 

11 

98 

13 

8 

4 

Other  profession  or  own  busi- 

ness  

40 

4 

39 

5 

1 

1 

Technical  or  skilled 

91 

9 

81 

10 

10 

5 

All  other.- .          

57 
174 

6 
18 

53 
146 

7 
19 

4 

28 

2 

None  . 

15 

•  An  employee  reported  on  one  line  may  also  have  had  experience  of  the  types  reported  on  subsequent  lines. 
*>  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table  5. — Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Agencies 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty 

by  Sex  and  Field 


Sex  and  basic  reason 


ALL  (total  cases) . 


To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Moved  from  community 

Maternity 

Demands  of  home 

Salary 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Marriage 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory' . 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Supervision 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity  . 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


MALES  (total  cases). 


To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory. 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Moved  from  community 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity  _ 

Demands  of  home 

To  attend  other  school 

Program  policies 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


FEMALES  (total  cases) . 


Moved  from  community 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Maternity 

Demands  of  home 

Marriage 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory. 

Salary 

Supervision 

Illness 

Judged  herself  unsuited  to  job 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 
17.  1 


1.  1 

1.0 

.  5 

.  4 

.  4 

(•) 
.  2 
(9,434) 


19.  8 


9.0 

3.  8 

1.  4 

1.  3 

1.  0 

.  9 

.  9 

.  5 

.  5 

.  4 

(-) 
.  2 
(1,640) 


16.  6 


3.  5 

3.  2 

2.  6 

1.  8 

1.  3 

1.  1 

.  9 

.  6 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

(•) 
.  2 
(7,794) 


Public 
child  wel- 
fare 


Percent 
16.  7 


3.  6 

3.  1 

2.  3 

1.  9 

1.  3 

1.  3 

1.  1 

.  7 

.  2 

.  2 

.  2 

(») 
.  2 
(5,811) 


20.0 


7.  5 
5.0 

1.  4 

2.  0 
1.  1 

.  5 

.  4 

.  4 

.  7 

.  3 

C) 

.  4 

(918) 


16.  0 


Voluntary 
child  wel- 
fare 


Percent 
15.  6 


3.  9 

2.  7 

1.  7 

1.  4 

.  7 

.  7 

1.  2 

1.  0 

.  9 

.  6 

.  3 

.  3 
(1,503) 


14.  7 


7.8 

1.  7 

1.  0 

.  3 

.  6 

1.  7 

.  3 

.  3 

.  7 

1.  4 

C) 

.0 
(293) 


15.  9 

3.  2 

3.0 

2.  1 

1.  7 

1.  5 

.  8 

1.  0 

.  6 

.  7 

.  7 

.  7 

(•) 

.  3 

(1,210) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 
19.  5 


6.  3 
3.2 
2.0 


1. 


.  8 
C) 
.  2 
(2,  120) 


22.  6 


13.  1 

3.  0 

1.  6 

.  5 

.  9 

1.  2 

2.  1 
.  9 
.  2 
.  0 

C) 

.0 
(429) 


18.  7 


3.8 

4.  7 

2.  5 

.  8 

1.  1 

.  8 

1.  7 

.  8 

.  9 

.  4 

.  8 

(") 

.  2 

(1,691) 


•  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  did  not  exceed  0.5  percent  of  the 
total  staff  on  duty. 
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Table  6. — Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by 

Sex  and  Field 


Sex  and  basic  reason 


ALL  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Moved  from  community 

Maternity 

Supervision 

Salary 

Demands  of  home 

Marriage 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity. 

Program  policies 

Workload 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

All  others 

No  data 

CTotal  staff  on  duty) 


MALES  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity - 

Supervision 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Moved  from  community 

Program  policies 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Workload 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory. 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


FEMALES  (total  cases) 

Moved  from  community 

Maternity 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Supervision 

Demands  of  home 

Marriage 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Salary 

Program  policies 

Workload 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity. 

Judged  herself  unsuited  to  job 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 

17.  1 


3.  5 

2.  7 

2.  1 

1.  6 

1.  6 

1.  2 

1.  0 

1.  0 

.  8 

.  7 

.  5 

.  3 

(") 

1.  6 

(9,  434; 


19.  8 


9.  2 

5.  0 

2.  0 

1.  3 

1.  3 

1.  2 

.  8 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

1.  3 

(1,  640) 


16.  6 


3.  1 
2.  5 
2.  3 

1.  7 
1.  4 


1.  2 
.  9 
.  9 

.  7 
.  6 
.  5 
.  3 

C) 
1.  7 
(7,  794) 


Public 
child  wel- 
fare 


Percent 

16.  7 


3.0 

2.  7 

2.  2 

1.  3 

1.  7 

1.  5 

1.  1 

1.  1 

.  6 

.  6 

.  6 

.  3 


Voluntary 
child  wel- 
fare 


Percent 
15.  6 


20.  0 


7.  5 

5.  8 

1.  7 

1.  7 

2.0 

1.  1 

.  7 

.  7 

.  8 

.  2 

(-) 

1.  7 
(918) 


16.0 


3.  3 
2.  4 
1.  6 

1.  8 
.  9 

1.  1 

1.  1 
.  6 
.  5 
.  9 
.  3 
.  2 
(") 

1.  3 
(1,  503) 


14.  7 


7.  8 
2.  0 
1.  4 
.  3 
.  3 
.  3 
.  7 
.  3 
.  0 
.  3 

(•) 

.  7 
(293: 


15.  9 


"  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  did  not 
total  staff  on  duty. 
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Table  7. — Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by 
Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Field 


Level  of  graduate  social  work  education  and  basic 
reason 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

chUd 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

FULLY  TRAINED  (total  cases) 

Percent 
16.  4 

Percent 
14.2 

Percent 
15.  6 

Percent 

19.0 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Moved  from  community 

Supervision.  _ 

5.0 

2.2 

1.9 

1.  8 

1.  6 

1.  1 

LO 

.  6 

.  6 

.  5 

.  3 

C) 
1.  3 
(4,504) 

5.0 
1.5 
1.  1 

2.2 

1.  3 

1.  0 

1.0 

.  4 

.  8 

.7 

.  1 

C) 

1.0 

(1,657) 

4.  1 
2.0 
2.  0 

.  9 
1.  8 
.  7 
.  9 
.  7 
.  8 
.  4 
.  2 

(--) 
L3 
(1,075) 

5.4 
2.9 
2.6 

Salarv                    

1.9 

Maternity  _        _              

1.  8 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Program  policies 

1.  5 
1.  1 

Marriage- 

.  6 

Demands  of  home- 

.  2 

Workload          _-        - 

.3 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 

All  others 

.  6 

(') 

No  data                      -   -   . 

1.  5 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

(1,772) 

PARTIALLY  TRAINED  (total  cases) .  - 

15.  6 

15.3 

12.  2 

2L  1 

2.  5 
2.  4 
2.  1 

1.  9 
1.  5 
1.  3 
1.3 

.  8 
.  7 
.  5 
.  5 

(') 
1.4 
(2,261) 

2.5 

2.3 

2.0 

1.8 

1.4 

1.3 

1.  5 

.8 

.  6 

.  6 

.  3 

C) 
1.6 

(1,788) 

2.0 

1.  6 

1.  6 

1.  2 

1.  2 

1.  6 

.  8 

1.  2 

.4 

.0 

.  0 

e>) 

.8 
(245) 

3.  1 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Maternity- 

3.9 
3.9 
3.  1 

Supervision 

2.  2 

Demands  of  home 

.  9 

Salary-    -   -   _ 

.  9 

Marriage 

Workload 

.  4 
1.  3 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

All  others 

.9 
2.  2 

C') 

No  data--  -- 

.9 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

(228) 

UNTRAINED  (total  cases)..     - 

19.7 

19.  4 

20.2 

24.  2 

Moved  from  community 

4.0 
3.  1 
2.  1 
2.  1 
1.  9 

1.  5 
1.3 
1.3 

.  6 
.  5 

(») 

2.  4 
(2,  334) 

3.  6 
3.2 
2.  2 
2.  1 
1.7 
1.6 
1.  2 

1.  2 
.  5 
.  6 

(^) 

2.  5 

(2,  057) 

5.  5 

1.  1 

2.  2 

1.  1 

2.  7 
.5 

2.  7 

1.6 

1.  1 

.0 

C^) 

2.2 

(163) 

9.2 

Maternity  _        .    _ 

3.3 

Demands  of  home 

.8 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Marriage 

4.2 
4.  2 

Salary __      _       ._   _-   . 

.  0 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Supervision 

1.  7 

2.  5 

Program  policies _    _    _ 

.  8 

Workload.      .   .    _ 

.0 

All  others ...      _._        _- 

(b) 

No  data--  -          _ 

.  8 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

(114) 

•  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  did  not  exceed  0.5  percent  of  the  total 
stafl  on  duty. 
''  No  one  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  in  more  than  2  cases. 
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Table  8. — Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Male  Employees 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty 
by  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Field 


Level  of  graduate  social  work  education  and  basic 
reason 


FULLY  TRAINED  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary. 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity  _ 

Moved  from  community 

Supervision 

Program  policies 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

PARTIALLY  TRAINED  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Supervision 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

UNTRAINED  (total  cases) 

Salary 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Supervision 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Moved  from  community 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 
20.  2 


11.9 
5.  1 
2.  5 
1.  2 
1.  1 
1.  1 

C) 
.  7 
(1,037) 


16.8 


5.2 
5.2 

4.  1 
1.  1 

(•) 

.  7 
(268) 


20.8 


4.5 
4.2 
2.  4 

2.  1 
1.  5 

C) 

3.  6 

(335) 


Public 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
21.  1 


11.  3 
6.  9 
2.  4 
1.  3 
1.  6 
1.  1 

(») 

.  8 
(379) 


17.0 


5.  7 
5.  7 
4.  3 
1.3 

(-) 

.  4 
(230) 


21.  0 


4, 
4, 
2, 
1. 
1. 

C) 

3.  9 
(309) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
14.  5 


1.  6 

1.  6 

.0 

.  0 

.  8 

(•) 

.  4 
(249) 


12.  5 


(^) 
(*>) 
(") 
C) 
C') 

(^) 

(24) 


20.0 


C') 
C') 

{") 
C) 
C) 
C') 
C) 

(20) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


14.2 
5.  6 
3.2 
1.7 
1.2 
1.  2 

(') 
.  7 

(409) 


21.  4 


C) 
i") 
(^) 

C') 

(^) 

C^) 

(14) 


e) 


(") 
C) 

C') 

C) 
C) 

C) 

C) 


(6) 


•  No  one  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  in  more  than  4  cases, 
h  Not  computed. 
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Table  9. — Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Female  Employees 


Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Basic  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by 
Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Field 


Level  cf  graduate  social  work  education  and  basic 
reason 


FULLY  TRAINED  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Moved  from  community 

Supervision 

Maternity 

Program  policies 

Salary 

Marriage 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Demands  of  home 

Workload 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


PARTIALLY  TRAINED  (total  cases). 

Moved  from  community 

Maternity 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Demands  of  home 

Supervision 

Marriage 

Salary 

Workload 

Judged  herself  unsuited  to  job 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


UNTRAINED  (total  cases). 


Moved  from  community 

Maternity 

Demands  of  home 

Marriage 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

To  attend  school  of  social  work. 

Supervision 

Salary 

Program  policies 

Workload 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 
15.3 


2.9 

2.  5 

2.  2 

2.  1 

LO 

.  8 

.  7 

.  7 

.  6 

.  5 

(») 
1.  4 
(3,  467) 


15.  4 


2.  7 

2.  2 

2.  1 

1.  9 

1.  5 

1.  5 

1.0 

.  8 

.  7 

.  5 

C) 

1.  5 

(1,993) 


19.  5 


4.3 
3.  5 
2.  4 
2.  1 

1.  8 
1.  2 
1.  2 

1.  1 
.  6 
.  6 

(') 

2.  2 
(2,  334) 


Public 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
12.  2 


3.  1 

1.  6 

1.0 

1.  6 

1.  0 

.  8 

.  5 

.  6 

.  8 

.6 

(») 
1.0 

1,  278: 


15.  1 


2.8 

2.  1 

1.  9 

1.  6 

1.  5 

1.  4 

1.0 

.  8 

.  6 

.  3 

(-) 
1.  7 
(1,558) 


19.2 


3.  9 
3.7 
2.  4 
1.9 
1.  8 
1.  1 
1.  1 

1.  2 
.  5 
.  6 

(-) 

2.  3 
(2,057) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
16.  0 


2.  7 
2.  5 
2.  5 
2.  3 
1.  0 

.  7 
1.0 

.  4 
1.0 

.  5 
(») 

1.  6 
(826) 


12.  2 


1.  8 

1.  4 

1.8 

1.  8 

1.  8 

1.  4 

1.  4 

.  5 

.  5 

.  0 

.5 

(221) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 
17.  8 


2.8 

3.  2 

3.0 

2.3 

1.0 

.8 

.  8 

1.0 

.3 

.  4 

(•) 
1.8 
(1,363) 


21.0 


20.  2 


C') 
2.5 

(163) 


3.2 

3.2 

3.7 

3.  7 

.  9 

2.  3 

.  5 

.  9 

1.  4 

2.  3 

.  9 
(214) 


24.  6 


3.  5 
.  9 

4.  4 
4.  4 

.  0 
2.  6 
.  0 
.  9 
.0 

C-) 

.  9 
(114) 


•  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  did  not  e.xceed  0.5  i)ercent  of  the 
total  staff  on  duty. 

•>  No  one  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  in  more  than  2  cases. 
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Table  10. — Agreement  and  Disagreement  Between  Agencies  and  Employees  on 
Basic  Reasons  for  Resignation 

By  Level  of  Graduate  Social  Work  Education,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total 

Resignations 


Level  of  graduate  social  work  education  and 
category  of  cases 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

ALL  (total  resignations) 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Complete  agreement 

50 
17 
23 
10 
(1,617) 

51 
16 
22 
11 

(969) 

54 

13 

24 

9 

(235) 

47 

Partial  agreement 

Complete  disagreement 

22 
24 

No  data  _  _ 

7 

(Number  of  resignations) 

(413) 

FULLY  TRAINED  (total  resignations). 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Complete  agreement 

45 
20 

27 
8 
(740) 

39 
24 
30 

7 
(236) 

51 
13 

27 
9 

(168) 

45 

Partial  agreement 

Complete  disagreement    _ 

21 
26 

No  data 

8 

(Number  of  resignations) 

(336) 

PARTIALLY  TRAINED  (total  resigna- 
tions)  -     - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Complete  agreement 

53 
16 

22 
9 

(352) 

52 
15 
23 
10 

(274) 

60 

17 

17 

6 

(30) 

54 

Partial  agreement 

25 

Complete  disagreement 

17 

No  data  _  . 

4 

(Number  of  resignations) 

(48) 

UNTRAINED  (total  resignations) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Complete  agreement  _   _ . 

57 
14 
16 
13 

(525) 

56 
14 
17 
13 

(459) 

65 

8 

16 

11 

(37) 

59 

Partial  agreement 

24 

Complete  disagreement 

14 

No  data 

3 

(Number  of  resignations) 

(29) 
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Table  13. — All  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Agencies 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by   Sex 

and  Field 


Sex  and  reason 


ALL  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Moved  from  community 

Salary 

Maternity 

Demands  of  home 

Marriage 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Supervision 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Workload 

Working  conditions 

Program  policies 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

MALES  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Moved  from  community 

Supervision 

Demands  of  home 

Workload 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 
17.  1 


5.  2 

3.  4 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.3 

1.  2 

1.  1 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

.  5 

.  5 

(•) 
.  2 
(9,  434) 


19.8 


11.7 
6.5 
2.  4 
1.  6 
1.  3 
1.  3 
1.  2 
1.0 
.9 
.  7 

.  2 
(1,640) 


Public 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
16.  7 


4.  4 
3.  5 
2.  2 
2.  4 
2.3 
1.  4 


1.3 

.7 
.7 
.  4 
.  6 
.  6 
.  4 

C) 

.  2 
(5,811) 


20.0 


10.  4 
7.5 
1.  5 

1.  6 

2.  1 
.8 

1.  2 

1.  2 

.8 

.9 

C) 

.  4 
(918) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 

15.6 


4.  4 

2.  9 

1.3 

1.  7 

1.  5 

1.  4 

1.  1 

.  7 

1.0 

1.  2 

1.0 

.  3 

.  3 

.  6 

C) 
.3 

(1,503) 


14.7 


8.  9 
2.  4 
2.  4 
1.0 

.  3 
1.  7 

.  7 
1.0 

.3 

.3 
C') 

.0 

(293) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 

19.  5 


7.6 
3.  6 
3.  5 
2.0 
1.  3 

1.  2 

2.  1 
.8 

2.  1 


1.  6 

1.  4 

.6 

.  4 

.6 

(•) 
.2 
(2,  120) 


22.6 


16.3 
7.  2 
4.  4 
2.  1 

.  5 
2.3 
1.4 

.  7 
1.  6 

.5 

C-) 

.  7 
(429) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  13. — All  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Agencies — Continued 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by  Sex 

and  Field — Continued 


Sex  and  reason 


FE  MALES  (total  cases) 

Moved  from  community 

To  accept  ofiFer  of  better  job 

Maternity 

Demands  of  home 

Marriage 

Salary 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 
To  attend  school  of  social  work  _  _ 

Supervision 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Judged  herself  unsuited  to  job 

Working  conditions 

Workload 

Program  policies 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 
16.  6 


3.  9 

3.  8 

2.6 

2.  2 

1.  6 

1.  4 

1.  1 

1.  0 

.  9 

.  8 

.  6 

.  6 

.  6 

.  J. 

(») 
.  2 
(7,  794) 


Public 
child 

welfare 


Percent 

16.0 


3.  9 
3.3 

2.  8 

2.  6 

1.  6 

1.  2 

.  7 

1.  2 

.  6 

.  6 

.  3 

.  6 

.  6 

.  3 

C) 
.  1 
(4,  893) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 

15.  9 


3.  4 
3.  3 

2.  1 

1.  7 

1.  6 

1.  0 

1.  2 

.  8 

1.  2 

.  7 

.  8 

.  4 

.  2 

.  6 

.3 

1,  210) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 
18.  7 


4.  2 

5.  4 
2.  5 
1.2 

1.  5 

2.  5 
2.  1 

.  9 

1.  8 

1.5 

1.  2 

.  5 

.  6 

.  7 

(-) 
2 

(1,691) 


»  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  did  not  exceed  0.5  percent  of  the 
total  staff  on  duty, 
b  No  one  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  in  more  than  10  cases. 
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Table  14. — All  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by  Sex  and 

Field 


Sex  and  reason 


ALL  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary 

Supervision 

Moved  from  community 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity  — 

Maternity 

Workload 

Demands  of  home 

Program  policies 

Working  conditions 

Marriage 

Paper  work 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 

MALES  (total  cases) 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Salary 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity 

Supervision 

Workload 

Program  policies 

Paper  work 

Moved  from  community 

Working  conditions 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Judged  himself  unsuited  to  job 

Demands  of  home 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


All  fields 


Percent 
17.  1 


5.  1 

3.9 

3.  4 

3.  4 

2.8 

2.  2 

2.  1 

1.  9 

1.  6 

1.  6 

1.  3 

1.  2 

1.  1 

.7 

.  5 

C) 

1.  6 

(9,  434) 


19.  8 


12.  4 
9.  4 
7.  2 
3.  6 
3.  1 
2.  3 
2.  1 
1.  8 
1.  6 
1.  5 
1.  2 
.  7 
.  7 

(») 
1.  3 
(1,640) 


Public 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
16.  7 


4.  3 
3.  7 
3.  2 
3.  3 
2.  0 
2.  3 


1.  3 

1.  7 

1.  3 

1.  3 

1.  4 

.  6 

.4 

(») 

1.8 

(5,811) 


20.  0 


11.  0 


4.  5 
4.  2 
2.  4 
2.  5 


2.  3 

1.  1 

.  6 

.8 
(') 

1.  7 
(918) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
15.  6 


4.  6 

2.  5 

3.  1 
3.  0 
2.  5 
1.  7 
1.  3 

1.  7 

2.  1 
1.  9 
1.  3 

.  8 

.  7 

.  7 

.  5 

(•) 

1.  3 

(1,  503) 


14.  7 


8.9 
4.  1 
4.  8 
1.  4 
1.  7 
2.0 
1.  0 
1.  0 
1.  4 

.  3 
1.0 

.  3 

.  3 
(') 

.  7 
(293) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 
19.  5 


7.  6 
5.  3 
4.  4 

4.  0 

5.  0 
2.  1 
1.  6 

1.  2 

2.  2 
.  8 

1.  3 

.9 

.  8 

1.  1 

.  8 

(») 

1.  4 

(2,  120) 


22.  6 


17.  9 

12.  4 

12.  4 

3.  5 

1.  6 

2.  3 
1.9 
2.  8 

.  9 
.  5 
1.  4 
.  9 
.  7 

C) 

.  7 
(429) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  14. — All  Reasons  for  Resignation  Reported  by  Employees — Continued 

Number  of  Cases  for  Each  Reason  as  Percent  of  Total  Staff  on  Duty  by  Sex 

and  Field — Continued 


Sex  and  reason 


FEMALES  (total  cases) 

Moved  from  community 

To  accept  offer  of  better  job 

Supervision 

Salary 

Maternity 

Demands  of  home 

Workload 

Saw  no  advancement  opportunity. 

Marriage 

Working  conditions 

Program  policies 

To  attend  school  of  social  work 

Paper  work 

Judged  herself  unsuited  to  job 

Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory. 

All  others 

No  data 

(Total  staff  on  duty) 


AU  fields 


Percent 
16.  6 


3.  8 
3.  6 
3.  4 
2.7 
2.6 
2.  2 
1.  9 
1.9 
1.  6 
1.  5 
1.  5 
1.  1 
1.  0 
.  6 
.  4 


(») 


(7, 


1.  7 
794: 


Public 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
16.0 


3.  6 

3.  1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.  8 

2.  5 

2.  2 

1.4 

1.  5 

1.  6 

1.  1 

1.  2 

1.  1 

.  4 

.3 

(") 

1.8 

(4,  893) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 
15.  9 


3.  5 
3.6 
3.6 

2.  1 
2.  1 
2.  1 
1.  2 
2.0 

1.  6 

2.  1 
2.  1 

.  7 

.  7 

.7 

.  5 

(•) 

1.  5 

(1,210) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 
18.  7 


4.4 
5.0 
4.  6 
3.5 


1.  6 

.  8 

2.  1 
.8 
.7 

1.0 
.  8 
(•) 
1.  6 
(1,691) 


•  The  number  of  cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  did  not  exceed  0.5  percent  of  the 
total  staff  on  duty. 
*>  No  one  of  the  other  reasons  was  reported  in  more  than  3  cases. 
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Table  15. — Reemployment  Status  of  Resignees  at  Time  of  Completion  of  Employee 

Report 

By  Field  of  Resignation;  Reemployed  or  Not  Reemployed,  by  Sex  and  Percent 
of  Total  Resignees;  Reemployment  In  or  Out  of  Social  Work,  by  Level  of 
Graduate  Social  Work  Education  and  Percent  of  Total  Reemployed 


Reemployment  status  » 

All  fields 

Public 
child  wel- 
fare 

Voluntary 
child  wel- 
fare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

ALL  (total  cases)  '' 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Reemployed  in  social  work 

46 
10 

44 
(1,591) 

37 
13 
50 

(954) 

50 

7 
43 
(231) 

66 

Reemployed  in  other  fields 

3 

Not  reemployed 

31 

(Number  of  resignees)  ''_ 

(406) 

MALES  (total  cases) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Reemployed  in  social  work 

77 
14 
9 
(320) 

68 

20 

12 

(180) 

74 
12 
14 

(43) 

93 

Reemployed  in  other  fields 

3 

Not  reemployed -. 

4 

(Number  of  resignees) 

(97) 

FEMALES  (total  cases)  .     . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Reemployed  in  social  work 

38 

9 

53 

(1,271) 

30 
12 

58 
(774) 

45 
6 

49 
(188) 

57 

Reemployed  in  other  fields 

Not  reemployed-  _.       .   . 

3 
40 

(Number  of  resignees)      _    

(309) 

ALL  REEMPLOYED  (total  cases)  ^ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  social  work 

82 

18 

(893) 

73 
27 

(481) 

87 

13 

(133) 

95 

In  other  fields 

5 

(Number  reemployed)  ^ 

(279) 

FULLY    TRAINED    REEMPLOYED 
(total  cases)          -_   _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  social  work 

97 
3 

(524) 

95 
5 

(174) 

96 
4 
(106) 

99 

Not  in  social  work  _           

1 

(Number  reemployed) 

(244) 

PARTIALLY       TRAINED       REEM- 
PLOYED (total  cases).. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  social  work 

77 

23 

(167) 

80 

20 

(130) 

(■=) 
(12) 

(•=) 

Not  in  social  work     _     ...      _    _ 

(") 

(Number  reemployed) 

(25) 

UNTRAINED   REEMPLOYED    (total 
cases) -         -_ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  social  work   

48 

52 

(202) 

46 
54 

(177) 

(■=) 
(•=) 

(15) 

(*) 

Not  in  social  work 

(•) 

(Number  reemployed) 

(10) 

•  Teaching  In  a  school  of  social  work  and  private  practice  of  social  work  classified  as  reemployment  in 
social  work. 

»>  Excludes  a  total  of  26  cases  for  which  complete  reemployment  data  were  not  available. 

•  Not  Computed. 
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Table  16. — Field  of  Resignees'  Reemployment  at  Time  of  Completion  of  Employee 

Report 

By  Field  of  Resignation  and  Percent  of  Total  Reemployed 


Field  of  reemployment 


ALL      REEMPLOYED       (total 
cases) * 

Full-time  public  child  welfare 

Full-time  voluntary  child  welfare 

Part  time  on  child  welfare 

Family  service 

Psychiatric  social  work 

Other  social  work  ^ 

Teaching  (not  social  work) 

Other  nonprofit  fields 

Other  fields 

Social  work  in  field  of  resignation 

Social  work  not  in  field  of  resignation 

Not  social  work 

(Number  reemployed)* 


All  fields 


Percent 

100 


17 
13 

7 


45 


14 


26 
56 
18 


(893) 


Public 

child 

welfare 


Percent 

100 


23 
13 

7 


30 


13 


23 
50 

27 


(481) 


Voluntary 

child 

welfare 


Percent 

100 


18 
29 
12 


28 


29 
58 
13 


(133) 


Voluntary 
family 
service 


Percent 

100 


5 

7 
4 

29 
26 
24 

3 

2 


d29 

•66 

5 


(279) 


»  Excludes  a  total  of  26  cases  for  which  complete  reemployment  data  were  not  available. 

b  Includes  teaching  in  a  school  of  social  work  and  private  practice  of  social  work. 

"  13  percent  in  the  same  State;  10  percent  in  other  States. 

<•  66  resignees  reemployed  in  family  service;  and  15  resignees  reemployed  in  family  service  combined  with 
other  social  work. 

•  185  resignees,  including  4  who  had  been  assigned  to  a  separate  department  specializing  in  child  welfare 
work  in  the  agency  from  which  they  resigned.  These  4  resignees  were  reemployed  in  public  child  welfare  or 
psychiatric  social  work. 
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Table  17. — Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest  in  Social  Work 

By  Sex,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total  Resignees;  and   by   Percent  of  Total   Not 
Reemployed  in  Social  Work 


Reemployment  interest 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

ALL  (total  resignees)'- 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work.. 

62 

11 

21 

6 

(1,591) 

53 

13 
26 
8 
(954) 

67 

11 

17 

5 

(231) 

80 

Loss  for  social  work 

4 

Status  uncertain __    ..   _   .. 

13 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)' 

3 

(406) 

MALES  (total  resignees)'  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work 

84 

7 

5 

4 

(320) 

11 

11 

7 

5 

(180) 

86 
2 

7 
5 

(43) 

94 

Loss  for  social  work.    .... 

1 

Status  uncertain 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees) ' 

3 
2 

(97) 

FEMALES  (total  resignees) ' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work 

Loss  for  social  work 

Status  uncertain              _    . 

56 
12 
25 

7 
(1,271) 

48 
14 
30 

8 

(774) 

63 

13 

19 

5 

(188) 

75 

5 

16 

No  data  on  intent  oi  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)' 

4 
(309) 

ALL  NOT  REEMPLOYED  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  (total  cases)' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work 

29 
20 
39 
12 

(857) 

26 
21 
41 
12 

(602) 

34 
23 
33 
10 

(115) 

41 

Loss  for  social  work 

Status  uncertain 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Numbei  not  reemployed  in  social 
work) » 

12 
37 
10 

(140) 

•  Excluded  are  4  males  (all  PCW)  and  22  females  (11  PCW,  4  VCW,  and 
reemployment  data  were  not  available. 


VFS)  for  whom  complete 
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Table  18. — Fully  Trained  Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest  in  Social  Work 

By  Sex,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total  Resignees;  and  by  Percent  of  Total  Not 
Reemployed  in  Social  Work 


Reemployment  interest 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 

service 

ALL  (total  resignees) « 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work 

82 

4 

11 

3 

(730) 

80 

5 

11 

4 
(235) 

75 

7 

15 

3 

(166) 

86 

Loss  for  social  work 

2 

Status  uncertain 

9 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)  * 

3 

(329) 

MALES  (total  resignees)  *  _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work_ 

96 
1 
2 
1 

(208) 

97 
1 
1 
1 

(79) 

94 
3 
3 
0 

(36) 

96 

Loss  for  social  work 

0 

Status  uncertain 

2 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)" 

2 
(93) 

FEMALES  (total  resignees)* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work. 

76 
6 

14 
4 

(522) 

72 

7 

15 

6 

(156) 

70 
8 

18 
4 
(130) 

82 

Loss  for  social  work 

Status  uncertain              

2 
12 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)" -    _ 

4 

(236) 

ALL  NOT  REEMPLOYED  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  (total  cases)" 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work 

39 
13 
36 
12 

(221) 

32 
17 
36 
15 

(69) 

36 

17 

39 

8 

(64) 

47 

Loss  for  social  work 

Status  uncertain            _ _ 

8 
33 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  not  reemployed  in  social 
work)»_    _                _            

12 

(88) 

■>  Excluded  are  1  male  (PCW)  and  9  females  (2  VCW  and  7  VFS)  for  whom  complete  reemployment 
data  were  not  available. 
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Table   19. — Partially  Trained  and  Untrained  Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest 

in  Social  Work 

By  Sex,  All  Fields  and  Public  Child  Welfare  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total  Resignees; 
and  by  Percent  of  Total  Not  Reemployed  in  Social  Work 


Partially  trained 

Untrained 

Reemployment  interest 

All  fields 

Public 
child  wel- 
fare 

All  fields 

Public 
child  wel- 
fare 

ALL  (total  resignees)  "       _   . .    .      _ 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

No  loss  for  social  w  ork 

58 

13 

23 

6 

(346) 

59 

10 

25 

6 

(269) 

37 
18 
35 
10 

(515) 

36 

Loss  for  social  work        .            

19 

Status  uncertain. 

34 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)  » 

11 

(450) 

MALES  (total  resignees)  "       _     _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work  _  _      _ 

84 
9 
2 
5 

(44) 

90 

8 
2 
0 

(38) 

46 
22 
19 
13 

(68) 

46 

Loss  for  social  work 

24 

Status  uncertain 

16 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)  * 

14 
(63) 

FEMALES  (total  resignees)  « 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work_-    

54 

13 

27 

6 

(302) 

54 
11 

28 
7 
(231) 

36 
18 
36 
10 

(447) 

34 

Loss  for  social  work,   _ 

18 

Status  uncertain 

38 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)  * 

10 

(387) 

ALL  NOT  REEMPLOYED  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  (total  cases)  "  ..     _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  social  work  .  _      .  _    . 

33 

21 

37 

9 

(218) 

33 

18 

40 

9 

(165) 

23 
22 

42 
13 

(418) 

22 

Loss  for  social  work. 

23 

Status  uncertain. 

42 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  not  reemployed  in  social 
work)  »_ _     _          _. 

13 

(368) 

•  Excluded  are  1  partially  trained  male  (PCW)  and  5  females  (4  PCW  and  1  VCW),  and  2  untrained 
males  (PCW)  and  8  females  (7  PCW  and  1  VCW)  for  whom  complete  reemployment  data  were  not  avail- 
able. 
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Table  20. — Resignees'  Reemployment  Interest  in  Field  of  Resignation 

By  Field,  Percent  of  Total  Resignees,  and  Percent  of  Total  Not  Reemployed 

in  Social  Work 


Reemployment  Interest 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

ALL  (total  resignees)  » 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

No  loss  for  field  of  resignation 

Return  to  public  or  voluntary  child 
welfare  intended- 

20 

3 

46 

25 

6 

(1,591) 

17 

4 
42 
29 

8 
(954) 

23 

5 

49 
18 
5 
(231) 

25 

Loss  for  field  of  resignation 

Status  uncertain _ 

56 
16 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)  ».      _    . 

3 

(406) 

ALL  NOT  REEMPLOYED  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  (total  cases)  » 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  loss  for  field  of  resignation 

Return  to  public  or  voluntary  child 
welfare  intended-   _ 

10 

5 

28 

45 

12 

(857) 

8 

6 
28 
46 
12 

(602) 

13 

10 
30 
37 
10 

(115) 

15 
(*>) 

Loss  for  field  of  resignation 

Status  uncertain _              _    . 

27 
48 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

(Number  of  resignees)  » 

10 

(140) 

•  Excludes  a  total  of  26  cases  for  which  complete  reemployment  data  were  not  available. 
*>  Inapplicable. 
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Table  21. — Field  of  Reemployment  Favored  by  Resignees 

By  Percent  of  Total  Resignees  in  Field  of  Resignation,  Percent  of  Total  Not 
Reemployed  in  Social  Work,  and  by  Percent  of  Total  Who  Intend  or  Prefer  to 
Return  to  Social  Work 


Field  of  reemployment  favored 

All  fields 

Public 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

ALL  (total  resignees)  ■ _ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Field  of  resignation  favored 

25 

22 

30 

28 

Return  to  public  or  voluntary  child 

welfare  favored.      

6 

8 

6 

C') 

Field  of  resignation  not  favored 

46 

42 

49 

56 

Field  favored  not  determinable 

17 

20 

10 

13 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

6 

8 

5 

3 

(Number  of  resignees) "      

(1,591) 

(954) 

(231) 

(406) 

ALL  NOT  REEMPLOYED  IN  SOCIAL 

WORK  (total  cases) » 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Field  of  resignation  favored 

19 

16 

27 

25 

Return  to  public  or  voluntary  child 

welfare  favored 

10 

13 

11 

C') 

Field  of  resignation  not  favored 

28 

28 

30 

27 

Field  favored  not  determinable 

31 

31 

21 

38 

No  data  on  intent  or  preference 

12 

12 

10 

10 

(Number  not  reemployed  in  social 

work)*.   - _ 

(857) 

(602) 

(115) 

(140) 

ALL    WHO    INTEND    OR    PREFER 

RETURN  TO  SOCIAL  WORK  (total 

cases)* .     

100 

100 

100 

100 

Field  of  resignation  favored 

36 

33 

45 

39 

Agency  of  resignation 

(10) 

(11) 

(13) 

(4) 

Same  or  other  agency .     .   . 

(18) 

(18) 

(16) 

(19) 

Other  than  agency  of  resignation. 

(8) 

(4) 

(16) 

(16) 

Return  to  public  or  voluntary  child 

welfare  favored __   _ 

20 
16 

27 

14 

19 
13 

C') 

Other  social  work  fields  favored 

23 

Undecided  as  to  field.. 

28 

26 

23 

38 

(Number    who    intend    or    prefer 

return  to  social  work)* 

(450) 

(291) 

(69) 

(90) 

»  Excludes  not  more  than  26  cases  for  which  complete  reemployment  data  were  not  available. 
•>  Inapplicable. 
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Table  22. — New  Salary  of  Reemployed  Resignees  Compared  to  Salary  in  Position 
from  Which  They  Resigned 

By  Sex,  Field,  and  Percent  of  Total  Reemployed 


Resignees  with  new  salary  greater  or  less  than  former 
salary  • 

All  fields 

Public 
child 
welfare 

Voluntary 

child 

welfare 

Voluntary 
family 
service 

ALL      REEMPLOYE  D       (total 
cases) '' 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Total  with  increased  salar  y 

72 

67 

76 

79 

Increased  by  less  than  $500 

30 
42 

29 
38 

31 

45 

31 

Increased  by  $500  or  more 

48 

Total  with  decreas  ed  salary       

23 

28 

18 

17 

Decreased  by  less  than  $500 

Decreased  by  $500  or  more 

15 

8 

17 
11 

11 

7 

13 
4 

Total  with  same  salary 

5 

5 

6 

4 

(Number  reemployed)'' 

(779) 

(406) 

(122) 

(251) 

REEMPLOYED    MALES   (total 
cases) '' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total  with  increased  salary 

82 

76 

88 

91 

Increased  bv  less  than  $500       -_ 

27 
55 

29 
47 

24 
64 

27 

Increased  by  $500  or  more 

64 

Total  with  decreased  salary 

14 

20 

12 

5 

Decreased  by  less  than  $500 

Decreased  by  $500  or  more 

8 
6 

12 
8 

6 
6 

2 
3 

Total  with  same  salary _    _ 

4 

4 

0 

4 

(Number  reemployed) '^           

(261) 

(138) 

(34) 

(89) 

REEMPLOYED    FEMALES 
(total  cases)  i* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total  with  increased  salary.            

68 

63 

72 

71 

Increased  by  less  than  $500             .   - 

32 
36 

30 
33 

34 
38 

32 

Increased  by  $500  or  more 

39 

Total  with  decreased  salary 

27 

32 

20 

24 

Decreased  by  less  than  $500 

Decreased  by  $500  or  more 

18 
9 

19 
13 

12 
8 

20 

4 

Total  with  same  salary 

5 

5 

8 

5 

(Number  reemployed)^ 

(518) 

(268) 

(88) 

(162) 

»  Increases  and  decreases  In  annual  salary. 

•>  Excluded  are  16  male  resignees  (13  PCW,  2  VCW,  and  1  VFS)  and  64  female  resignees  (39  PCW,  11 
VCW,  and  14  VFS)  for  whom  no  salary  data  were  available;  and  16  male  resignees  (12  PCW,  1  VCW,  and 
3  VFS)  and  44  female  resignees  (26  PCW,  1  VCW,  and  17  VFS)  for  whom  no  salary  comparisons  were  made 
because  they  received  goods  or  services  as  part  of  their  compensation  in  the  old  or  new  position,  the  mone- 
tary value  of  which  was  not  computed. 
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appendix  D 
CASEWORKERS  AND  CASE  AIDES 

Case  aides  are  beginning  employees  who  have  not  yet  begun 
their  professional  education,  or  with  less  than  a  year  of  graduate 
education  in  a  school  of  social  work,  who  carry  a  small  caseload  and 
provide  some  casework  services  under  close  supervision.  They  are 
sometimes  termed  "preprofessional  employees,"  "assistants  to  case- 
workers," "trainees,"  or  similar  position  titles.  Since  the  number  of 
case  aides  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year  was  quite  small, 
they  were  included  with  caseworkers  in  the  position  category  "case- 
workers," in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  tabulations  and  cate- 
gories. To  differentiate  between  study  findings  applicable  to 
caseworkers  per  se  and  those  applicable  to  case  aides,  the  term  "case- 
worker," as  used  in  this  appendix  only,  means  caseworkers  exclusive 
of  case  aides. 

The  number  of  case  aides  was  separately  identified  only  in  the 
family  service  agencies.  There  were  case  aides  in  the  child  welfare 
fields  also  but  their  number  was  not  reported.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ratio  of  case  aides  to  caseworkers  in  the  voluntary  child  welfare  field 
was  about  the  same  as  the  ratio  for  the  family  service  field,  and  that 
the  ratio  for  the  public  child  welfare  field  was  somewhat  less.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  discussion  in  this  appendix  applies  specifically  to  full- 
time  caseworkers  and  case  aides  in  the  family  service  field ;  and  may 
only  be  assumed  to  apply  to  those  in  the  child  welfare  fields. 

There  were  60  female  and  3  male  case  aides  on  full-time  duty 
in  the  family  service  agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  The 
three  male  case  aides  had  been  employed  in  the  agencies  for  less  than 
1  year ;  two  were  untrained  and  one  had  completed  less  than  a  year  of 
graduate  social  work  training.  All  three  were  single  and  under  30 
years  of  age.  Two  of  the  three  resigned  during  the  study  year,  re- 
porting better  job  or  salary  as  the  basic  reason.  The  various  per- 
centages and  rates  shown  for  the  male  category  "caseworkers  plus 
case  aides"  in  this  study  (text  and  tables)  would  be  totally  unchanged 
by  excluding  case  aides,  except  in  three  minor  instances  where  a  dif- 
ference of  one  or  two  percentage  points  would  result.  Male  case  aides 
are  excluded  from  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  in  this  appendix. 

Of  1,184  full-time  female  caseworkers  and  case  aides  on  duty 
in  the  family  service  agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  60 
were  case  aides  (5  percent) . 
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Some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  case  aides  were  as  follows : 


Percent 

Characteristics 

45 

Were  2  5  years  of  age  or  younger. 

26  to  30. 

3 1  to  40. 

41  to  50, 

5 1  to  60. 

6 1  years  of  age  or  older. 

20 

10 

12 

12 

1 

38 

Were  single,  not  previously  married. 

Married. 

Were  widowed,  divorced,  or  legally  separated. 

52 

10 

73 

Had  no  graduate  education  in  social  work. 
Had  completed  less  than  1  year.* 

27 

50 

Had  been  employed  in  the  agencies  for  less  than  1  year. 

1  year  to  less  than  2. 

2  years  to  less  than  5. 
5  years  to  less  than  10. 
10  years  or  more. 

23 

15 

5 

7 

90 

Had  no  children  or  none  under  19  years. 
Had  a  child  under  6  years  of  age. 
Had  a  child  6  years  or  older  but  under  15. 
Had  a  child  15  years  or  older  but  under  19. 

2 

3 

"  Includes  1  case  aide  who  had  completed  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  social  work  education 
but  less  than  2  years. 

The  corresponding  percentages  for  female  caseworkers  were 
identical,  or  differed  by  no  more  than  2  percentage  points,  with  the 
corresponding  percentages  for  "caseworkers  plus  case  aides,"  except 
for  the  following: 


Percentage  for — 

Characteristic 

Caseworkers 
only 

Caseworkers 

plus  case 

aides 

Fully  trained 

Untrained 

82 
4 

78 
8 

The  corresponding  percentages  for  total  caseworkers  (males 
plus  females)  were  identical,  or  differed  by  no  more  than  2  percent- 
age points,  with  the  corresponding  percentages  for  "total  caseworkers 
plus  total  case  aides" ;  except  that  for  the  fully  trained,  the  percentage 
for  the  former  was  84  percent,  for  the  latter — 81  percent;  and  except 
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that  for  the  untrained,  the  percentage  for  the  former  was  7  percent,  for 
the  latter — i  percent. 

The  corresponding  percentages  for  all  female  staff  less  female 
case  aides,  and  for  total  staff  (males  plus  females)  less  case  aides, 
were  identical,  or  differed  by  no  more  than  two  percentage  points, 
with  the  corresponding  percentages  for  all  female  staff,  and  for  total 
staff,  except  for  the  following : 


Percentage  for — 

Characteristic 

All  females  with  case  aides 

Total  staflF  with  case  aides 

Excluded 

Included 

Excluded 

Included 

Fully  trained 

84 

80 

86 

83 

The  resignation  rate  for  female  case  aides  was  exceedingly 
high;  48  percent  resigned  during  the  study  year  (63  percent  of  those 
who  were  25  years  of  age  or  younger ;  58  percent  of  those  who  were  26 
to  30 ;  48  percent  of  the  single ;  52  percent  of  the  married ;  56  percent 
of  those  who  were  partially  trained — compared  with  45  percent  of 
those  who  were  untrained ;  67  percent  of  those  who  had  been  employed 
for  less  than  a  year — compared  with  36  percent  of  those  employed  1 
year  to  less  than  2;  and  52  percent  of  those  who  had  no  children  or 
none  under  19  years.^ 

The  resignation  rate  for  female  caseworkers  plus  case  aides 
was  23  percent ;  for  female  caseworkers  alone,  22  percent.  Including 
or  excluding  case  aides  in  computing  resignation  rates  for  the  various 
categories  of  employees  would  not  affect  the  rate  by  more  than  1  or 
2  percentage  points,  except  in  the  following  instances : 


Resignation  rate  (percent)  for — 

Category 

Female — 

All- 

Casework- 
ers only 

Casework- 
ers plus 
case  aides 

Casework- 
ers only 

Casework- 
ers plus 
case  aides 

2  5  years  of  age  or  younger. . 
Partially  trained 

34 
23 
14 
28 

43 
26 
28 
31 

35 
23 
13 
28 

43 
26 

Untrained 

28 

Employed  under  1  year 

31 

Resignation  rates  were  not  computed  for  other  categories  because  they  contained  fewer 
than  10  case  aides  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year. 
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Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  case  aides  makes  no  difference  in  the 
rate  of  resignation  for  the  various  basic  reasons,  whether  reported 
by  agencies  or  employees,  for  total  staff,  total  females,  or  for  female 
caseworkers  plus  case  aides,  or  makes  a  difference  of  no  more  than 
0.1  percentage  point,  except  for  marriage,  moving,  and  professional 
education,  as  follows : 


Rate  of  resignation  (percent)  for — 


Basic  reason  for  resignation 


Marriage 

Moving 

To  attend  school  of  social 
work 


As  reported  by — 


Agencies 


Casework- 
ers only 


1.2 

4.3 


Casework- 
ers plus 
case  aides 


1.5 
5.0 


1.0 


Employees 


Casework- 
ers only 


0.9 
3.9 


Casework- 
ers plus 
case  aides 


1.4 

4.7 


Regardless  of  the  above  changes  in  rates  of  resignation,  the 
order  of  frequency  of  basic  reasons  reported  by  agencies  is  not  signi- 
ficantly changed  by  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  case  aides. 

Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  case  aides  affects  the  order  of  fre- 
quency of  basic  reasons  reported  by  female  resignees.  The  five  basic 
reasons  most  frequently  reported  by  female  family  service  resignees, 
and  the  rate  of  resignation  for  each  reason,  in  descending  order  of 
frequency,  were  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

While  dissatisfaction  with  supervision  was  the  leading  basic 
reason  reported  by  female  caseworkers,  moving,  marriage,  and  better 
job  were  reported  most  frequently  by  case  aides.  Marriage  was  the 
second  leading  basic  reason  for  case  aides ;  but  for  caseworkers,  seven 
other  basic  reasons  were  reported  more  frequently. 

Agencies  also  reported  moving  and  marriage  as  the  two  leading 
basic  reasons  for  resignation  of  case  aides ;  but  followed,  in  order  of 
frequency,  by  professional  education,  better  job,  maternity,  and 
judged  herself  unsuited  to  job. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither  agencies  nor  resignees  re- 
ported not  interested  in  the  work  as  a  basic  reason  for  resignation  of  a 
case  aide.  Case  aides  resigned,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  the  non- 
job  related  reasons  (marriage,  moving,  and  maternity) ;  a  few,  in 
order  to  complete  or  undertake  professional  education,  because  of 
better  job,  or  dissatisfaction  with  supervision. 
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appendix  E 

OTHER  CATEGORIES  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Full-time  employees  who  entered  on  duty  after  beginning 
of  study  year 

During  the  study  year,  3,132  new  full-time  professional  staff 
members  were  hired  by  the  study  agencies,  of  whom  568  were  sepa- 
rated during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  these  employees  were 
"temporary,"  in  the  sense  that  they  were  employed  for  a  stated, 
limited  period  and  left  the  agencies  at  termination  of  that  period 
(e.g.,  vacation  period  replacements,  "trainees,"  special  project  em- 
ployees, etc.).  If  they  left  voluntarily  hefore  termination  of  the 
period  for  which  employed,  they  are  included  among  resignations. 

All  of  these  employees  who  were  separated  during  the  year 
therefore  had  been  employed  in  the  agencies  less  than  a  year  at  time 
of  separation,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  employees  on  duty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year.  Data  concerning  the  turnover 
among  these  less-than-1-year  employees  have  been  assembled  because 
of  the  special  interest  attached  to  the  staff  members  who  leave  an 
agency  after  only  a  few  months  of  employment  (less  than  12). 

Of  the  3,132  employees  who  entered  on  duty  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  year,  8  percent  resigned,  5  percent  were  separated 
on  termination  of  the  period  for  which  employed,  and  5  percent  were 
separated  for  other  reasons. 

Of  those  who  resigned,  260  employees,  there  were  2  directors, 
3  supervisors,  246  caseworkers,  and  9  specialists.  Men  comprised  21 
percent  of  the  total ;  women,  79  percent. 

Data  concerning  employee's  basic  reasons  for  resignation  were 
unavailable  for  46  of  the  251  social  worker  resignees,  18  percent  of 
the  total  (26  percent  of  the  men  and  16  percent  of  the  women).  Of 
the  39  men  for  whom  data  were  available,  21  reported  better  job  or 
salary  as  the  basic  reason  for  resignation,  3  reported  illness,  and  the 
remaining  15  reported  other  basic  reasons. 

Of  the  166  women  for  whom  data  were  available,  61  percent 
reported  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of  the  home  as  the 
basic  reason  for  resignation;  15  percent,  better  job  or  salary;  5  per- 
cent, to  attend  a  school  of  social  work ;  and  the  remaining  19  percent, 
other  reasons. 
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Part-time  Employees 

Data  on  part-time  employees  were  reported  for  the  family 
service  field  only.  There  were  351  part-time  employees  on  duty  in 
the  family  service  agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  year,  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  full-time  and  part-time  staff.  Of  this  number,  102 
were  separated  during  the  year  (turnover  rate,  29  percent) ;  87  re- 
signed (resignation  rate,  25  percent,  compared  to  19  percent  for  full- 
time  employees) ;  13  were  temporary  employees  who  were  separated 
upon  expiration  of  their  period  of  employment;  1  died  and  1  was 
discharged. 

Only  29  of  the  part-time  employees  were  men;  26  of  them, 
caseworkers.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  part-time  male  caseworkers 
were  fully  trained ;  about  a  third  had  been  employed  in  the  agencies 
for  less  than  a  year.  Of  the  26,  9  part-time  male  caseworkers  resigned 
during  the  year. 

Of  the  322  part-time  females,  303  were  caseworkers  (including 
34  case  aides).  Of  these  caseworkers,  77  resigned  during  the  year — 
resignation  rate,  25  percent  (including  11  of  the  case  aides — resigna- 
tion rate,  32  percent) . 

Two-thirds  of  the  part-time  female  case  aides  were  married; 
half  were  untrained ;  more  than  half  had  been  employed  in  the  agen- 
cies for  less  than  a  year ;  and  two-thirds  had  no  children  or  none  under 
19  years  of  age.  Five  of  the  11  resignees  reported  that  they  resigned 
because  of  maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of  home;  2,  to  attend  a 
school  of  social  work ;  and  the  remaining  4,  for  other  basic  reasons. 

Most  of  the  other  269  part-time  female  caseworkers  were  also 
married  (91  percent)  ;  most  were  fully  trained  (81  percent)  ;  and 
nearly  half  had  been  employed  in  the  agencies  for  less  than  a  year. 
Unlike  full-time  female  caseworkers  and  part-time  case  aides ^  nearly 
a  fourth  had  children  under  6  years  of  age ;  over  three-fourths,  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age.  Of  these  269  part-time  female  case- 
workers, 25  percent  resigned  during  the  study  year.  The  rate  of  res- 
ignation with  maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of  home  as  basic  rea- 
sons was  18.2  percent,  as  reported  by  agencies;  16  percent,  as  reported 
by  employees.  The  rate  for  better  job,  as  reported  by  agencies  and 
by  employees,  was  1.9  percent.  Knew  work  judged  unsatisfactory,  as 
reported  by  agencies  also  had  a  rate  of  1.9  percent ;  and  other  basic 
reasons  accounted  for  the  remaining  rate  of  2.5  percent.  Supervision 
and  program  policies,  as  reported  by  resignees,  had  a  combined  rate 
of  1.9  percent;  and  other  basic  reasons  accounted  for  the  remaining 
rate  of  5.7  percent. 

Only  one  of  the  part-time  female  case  aides  and  three  of  the 
other  caseworkers  reported  inadequate  salary  as  a  basic  reason  for 
resignation.     As  indicated,  most  of  these  77  employees   (48  in  all) 
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were  obliged  to  resign  because  of  demands  of  home  (21),  maternity 
(19),  or  moving  (8). 

Of  the  new  part-time  case  aides  and  other  caseworkers  who 
entered  on  duty  in  the  family  service  agencies  after  the  beginning  of 
the  study  year,  39  were  separated  (30  were  temporary  employees 
whose  period  of  employment  terminated,  7  resigned,  and  2  were  sep- 
arated for  other  reasons) . 

Specialists 

There  were  314  full-time  specialists  (nurses,  teachers,  psycholo- 
gists, researchers,  etc.)  on  duty  in  the  child  welfare  agencies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  year  (63  men,  251  women).  Most  of  these 
specialists,  of  course,  had  not  undertaken  any  training  in  a  graduate 
school  of  social  work  (86  percent) ,  though  7  percent  were  fully  trained 
social  workers. 

Of  these  314  specialists,  59  resigned  during  the  study  year  (res- 
ignation rate,  19  percent,  slightly  higher  than  the  17  percent  for  social 
workers).  Of  the  men,  27  percent  resigned  (a  rate  considerably 
higher  than  the  20  percent  rate  for  male  social  workers) ;  of  the 
women,  17  percent  (same  rate  as  for  female  social  workers) . 

Data  concerning  reasons  for  resignation  were  not  available  for 
7  of  the  59  specialists  who  resigned.  Of  the  remaining  52  (15  men 
and  37  women),  17  reported  better  job,  salary,  or  advancement  as 
basic  reasons;  4  reported  dissatisfaction  with  supervision;  17  were 
women  who  reported  marriage,  maternity,  moving,  or  demands  of 
home ;  and  the  remaining  14  reported  10  other  basic  reasons. 
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